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CHAPTER I. 

HEATHCOTE PRIORy. 

'What art thou, Life, ihat we should court tiij stay? 
A breath, one single gasp, must puff away 1 
A stream, tha.t silently but swiftly' glides, 
To meet eternity's immeasured tides ! ' 

Browne. 

glOLET RIVERS sat in the snug schoolroom 
of Heathcote Priory one bleak January after- 
noon, while the cold wind whistled and 
shrieked outside, and dashed little flakes of 
snow and hail against the window panes, as it swept on 
in its impetuous' fury, chilling everything as it went. 
But Violet heeded not the storm : she only shrugged 
her pretty shoulders with a sense of thankful gratitude 
for her own comforts, as she drew the heavy crimson 
curtains across the window, and seated herself at the 
fireside with her book. This was an hour Violet always 
looked forward to; for now that she had finished her 
studies for the day, and put away all the books that were 
so weary and hard to learn, she could take up her own 



2 CASTLES IN THE AIR. 

brightly-bound volume of the Wide Wide World, and cry 
over poor little forlorn Ellen's griefs to her heart's content 

The ruddy firelight glowed on her fair young features 
and streaming golden hair^ as she strained her eyes to 
catch the last glimpse of the words, till gradually the 
letters became indistinct and confused; and by and by 
she was obliged to close the book and leave her heroine 
to make the best of the refractory aunt she was called 
upon to nurse. 

So Violet turned to the fire and peered right into it, 
wondering if she could not read any stories in the red 
coals, which seemed all alive with strange faces and 
figures. The blazing logs sparkled, and crackled, and 
roared up the great wide chimney, as if doing their best 
to astonish the young eyes that gazed on them ; and the 
shadows leaped, and danced, and flickered over the 
walls and bright pictures, as if they were chasing each 
other, till the little watcher became quite bewildered, 
and expected every moment to hear them laugh and 
shriek in their mirthful glee. So she laid her head on 
the soft cushion of a great arm-chair, and opened her 
blue eyes as wide as she could to watch them. 

Violet was only a little girl of thirteen, and her head 
was full of the fairy stories she had devoured wholesale 
during the Christmas holidays. She was as fond of 
building castles in the air as most girls of her age. 
What wonder, then, that on the present occasion she 
very soon lost her senses, and wandered for the space 
of very nearly sixty minutes through the fairy-land of 
her dreams, with a bright, gUttering, shiny creature for 



THE PRIORY TEA-TABLE. 3 

her guide? The beautiful mirage passed before her in 
all its glory; but even as she gazed enraptured on the 
dazzling scene, the vision floated away, and vanished 
from her sight Ah, Violet, such is life ! Even so do 
our fondest hopes and brightest earthly dreams pass 
away. But such reflections as these had no place in 
Violet's girlish brain : she only knew she had been re- 
called to earth and her senses by what seemed to her a 
perfect volley of thunder, — an appropriate accompaniment 
to her expulsion from fairy-land, but which was in reality 
nothing more nor less than the gong booming through 
the hall for tea. 

Violet soon started to her feet, and with all possible 
speed presented her smiling face in the dining-room. 
The silver tea-um stood hissing impatiently on the table, 
as if to reproach its neighbour the teapot with want of 
energy in the great business of the evening, and by its 
zeal and impetuosity quietly reproved all stragglers. 
Mrs. Rivers had just seated herself at the head of the 
table, and was only about to commence operations. 
She was a delicate, fragile lady, never strong at any time, 
but always sunny and pleasant, — one of those clinging, 
helpless women, whose lives seem to be made up of 
kind words and smiles. 

One could see at a glance where Walter, a boy of 
fifteen, who sat at his mother's right hand, had inherited 
his weakly constitution and ill health, which were only 
too plainly visible in the earnest wistful eyes, and the 
bright hectic flush, which never left the otherwise pale 
cheek. He, poor boy, had been an invalid from infancy ; 



4 TERRIBLE NEWS. 

and it was the one bitter drop in the cup of those parents, 
to note that as each year rolled away, it brought no hope 
of health and strength to their only son. Opposite to 
him at the tea-table was Miss Maxton, the children's 
dearly-loved governess; and this completed the small 
family on this evening. 

* Where is papa to-night?' asked Violet, noting the 
vacant chair at the foot of the table. 

* He's gone up to Drumheath : have you not heard the 
terrible news from the village ?' asked Walter. 

* No ; what is the matter ?* 

' An accident in one of the coal-pits : they didn't know 
much about it when they sent for papa ; but he's gone to 
see.' 

'How dreadful!' said Violet, shuddering; 'and what 
a night for dear papa to be out in, it's snowing so hard ! 
And the poor colliers that are hurt ; what will become of 
them, mamma ?' 

' I don't know, indeed, darling. We must hope things 
are not so bad as we fear till papa comes back : he will 
tell us all about it' And with this Violet was obliged 
to be content, and turn her thoughts in a more agreeable 
channel. 

The evenings at Heathcote Priory were always spent 
profitably as well as pleasantly : for generally Mr. Rivers 
or Walter would read aloud while the others worked; and 
sometimes Walter, who was very fond of history, would 
take his book and fairly puzzle Violet with his questions. 

Thus this evening passed, and ten o'clock struck with- 
out any signs of Mr. Rivers' return. 
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* Shall we have prayers before papa comes?' asked 
Violet, as she saw her mamma bring forward the large 
Bible. 

'Yes, dear, he may be late.' And Mrs. Rivers read 
aloud the forty-sixth Psalm : * God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.' 

Were the words a preparation for what was coming, 
— a warning of the cloud that was about to overshadow 
them, — a promise of help in time of need ? Perhaps so ; 
but when the children had gone to bed, and Mrs. Rivers 
was left alone to wait and watch for her husband, the 
words kept ringing in her ears with strange distinctness, 
and she began to wonder what she would really do if 
trouble were to come to her. All of a sudden an idea 
flashed across her brain: *What if her husband should 
have come to harm in the pit?' What else could detain 
him so long ? And with this fear oppressing her, she sat 
through tlie weary hours, that seemed as if they would 
never have an end. 

Heathcote Priory stood midway between the noisy, 
rattling, manufacturing town of Sidbury on the east, and 
the picturesque but busy little village of Drumheath on 
the west. The latter had for long been only a small 
colliery village ; but it was not in accordance with nature 
that such a romantic little spot should be entirely given 
up to the use of coal-pits. These stood far away up on 
the heights, or Heath, as it was called, sending their 
smoke right away across the moors, as if careful not to 
let a speck of dust or a soot-flake soil the dainty rows 
of dwellings beneath them. 



6 A CLOUD IN THE DISTANCE. 

Dramheath was no ordinary colliery village : instead 
of the black and dteary picture these generally present, 
there was nothing to be found here but Nature smiling 
in all her fullest charms. There was no more beautiful 
scenery to be found than that which spread itself for 
miles around, and there were no feirer nooks to be seen 
anywhere than in the flowery dell in which this village 
nestled. And so it was not altogether surprising that, 
in additicm to the neat rows of brick buildings which 
had been the original settlements, there grew up com- 
fortable villas and whitewashed cottages; and streets 
and shops arose, where before only daisies and violets 
had bloomed and flourished. And so Drumheath began 
to feel itself a place of no small significance in the world. 
In both of those towns Mr. Rivers was looked upon as 
a man of some importance ; for while the latter regarded 
him as one of its largest pit-owners, Sidbury held him in 
the light of its most successful banker and speculator, 
and in all respects a man to be envied. Perhaps he 
was; and yet to look at him on that awful Thursday 
night, as he stood at the mouth of the pit shouting forth 
his stem orders, there was an expression on his face 
which one would hardly have attributed to the wealthy 
and prosperous banker. To be sure, the dead and the 
dying were scattered around, and this was quite sufficient 
to make any one sad and serious; and yet it would 
hardly serve to account for the look of despair that had 
settled on Mr. Rivers' handsome features, which made 
them appear almost ghastly by the light of the flaring 
torches. 



A FATAL NIGHT. 7 

Alas! what a fatal night that had been. The mes- 
senger that brought the news to the Priory had not told 
half his tale of the dreadful calamity that had fallen upon 
the little village of Drumheath. The clouds of dust and 
smoke that burst forth from the pit were their own evil 
messenger, and the unusual sound soon drew streams of 
terrified women and children to the spot Two or three 
hundred men and boys had been engaged in the works, 
and it was hard to tell how many had found their graves 
in that yawning sepulchre. The search was immediately 
commenced, and the stillness which reigned around was 
only broken by the wild sobs of the weeping mothers 
and children, as their worst fears were gradually realized. 
In this way the dreary, dismal hours dragged slowly 
along: the night was bitterly cold, and the snow con- 
tinued to fall silently and softly, slowly shrouding the 
earth in a mantle of white. It was two o'clock on Friday 
morning before the melancholy business was concluded. 

* It's the last body, sir,' remarked the overseer to Mr. 
Rivers, as the return cage reached the surface for the 
last time. 

* Who is it this time, Harding ?' 

* Jacob Morris, sir. The poor fellow's lamp is still in 
his hand, twisted and battered out of all shape by the 
force of the explosion.' 

Mr. Rivers lifted the cloth that covered the face, and 
gazed on the old man's features. 

* How many does this make, Harding ?' he asked. 
'That's the twenty-third body, sir; and there are more 

than double that hurt.' 



8 RUINED. 

* What terribly sudden work it has been for them, poor 
souls !' said Mr. Rivers. 

* Ay, sir, it's bad luck that's come to us,' replied an old 
man ; * the worst luck that's ever come to Dnimheath.' 

* The pit's worked well, but it's gone at last ; and it'll 
never work no more again,' remarked another. 

Mr. Rivers groaned and turned away, the last words 
ringing in his ears : he knew quite well it would never 
work again. The machinery of the shaft was entirely 
destroyed, and would have to remain so, as far as he 
was concerned. A load of care had come to him that 
night, for he knew he was a ruined man. 

* My wife and children ! what is to become of them?' 
he exclaimed as he entered the Priory gates, and saw 
his mansion shining fair and white in the pale moonlight 
Must he give up all this, and go into beggary with those 
so near and dear to him? The sacrifice would be an 
awful one, and the very thought of it wrung his heart 
And yet, when he recalled the scene he had just left, 
and how so many homes had been made desolate and 
friendless, he felt he could not in justice munnur or 
complain. 

' They are still left to me,' he said, thinking of his 
wife and children ; * and let the worst come to the worst, 
I shall yet have much to be thankful for.' Handing his 
horse over to a groom who was waiting, he let himself 
quietly into the house, and went softly up stairs. 

Mrs. Rivers was still sitting in the dining-room, with 
nothing more lively to keep her awake than the ticking 
of the handsome timepiece, and the sound of its silvery 



WAITING AND WATCHING. 9 

chimes as it rang out the quarters. Her ears had been 
strained to catch every sound that fell on the midnight 
stillness, and as she heard her husband's footstep she 
rose to greet him. Wondering why he did not come 
into the dining-room, she quickly followed him up stairs. 

* Why, Emily dear, have you been tiring yourself out 
waiting for me all this time?' were Mr. Rivers* words 
as he stooped to kiss his wife, who was still unconscious 
of all his troubles. 

' Oh, Walter, I could not rest till I saw you safe home 
again. I began to fear all sorts of things : has anything 
very dreadful occurred at the village ?' 

* Is it possible you have not heard ? And yet how 
could you ? — every one's hands were too full to leave time 
for gossip.' 

* We heard of the accident, of course, but no parti- 
culars. Has it been very terrible?' asked Mrs. Rivers, 
noticing for the first time how pale and exhausted her 
husband was. 

* So terrible, Emily, that the memory of it sickens me : 
it is a thing to shudder at, not to recall,' replied Mr. 
Rivers, sinking into an easy-chair, .and wiping the drops 
of perspiration from his white face. 

*You are faint and weary, Walter; let me get you 
something to eat.' 

* Only a little wine and water, Emily : I couldn't eat 
a bite to save my life.' 

The toils and fatigues of the night, with the shock 
they brought with them, had been too much for Mr. 
Rivers \ and now that it was all over, and he was once 



lo THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

more at home, he felt as weak and helpless as a 
child. 

* I will ask you no more questions to-night, Walter : 
you need rest so much,' said his wife tenderly. 

But there was little or no rest for Mr. Rivers that 
. night : he very soon complained of acute pain in his 
head, and when the morning dawned it found him 
feverish and unwelL 
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CHAPTER ri. 



' We sail the sea of life : a culm one finds. 
And one a. tempest : and the voyage o'er. 
Death U the quiet haven of us aiL' 

■Wordsworth. 

|?N all haste the physician from Sidbuty was 
summoned to the Priory, and Violet and 
Walter were told to keep very quiet, for 
their papa was ill. There was not much 
danger of either of the children disturbing the invalid : 
the tidings of their father's illness, and the history of 
the dreadful accident the niglit before, were quite enough 
to sadden their young hearts; and they began to feel 
for tlie first time in their short lives, that life was not all 
the sunny dream they had imagined. 

To render things more dreary and dismal, if possible, 
than they ahready were, the rain set in, and continued to 
fall all day : so the brother and sister had no choice — 
tiiere was nothing for it but to gather round the fire 
and amuse themselves as best they could. Violet tried 
to listen to Walter reading aloud from his favourite poets, 



12 WORK FOR THE WILLING. 

but somehow her thoughts ahvays wandered away, and 
it was a positive relief when Miss Maxton entered the 
room with her work-basket full to the brim. 

' Oh, I am so glad youVe got back !' said the little 
Violet, jumping off her footstool. ' I am quite wearied 
with having nothing to do ; and now I can help you.' 

' I shall be very glad of your assistance, dear ; for, as 
I have been away all morning, I shall be a little behind 
with my work, which must be finished this week.' 

'But why did you stay so long at Drumheath, Miss 
Maxton ? You have been away nearly three hours.' 

* The wonder, dear, is that I am home so soon. You 
can have no idea what a state of distress the village is in. 
There is scarcely a family that is not mourning over some 
dead one, or nursing the wounded, and there is plenty 
room for help. There were many kind ladies going about 
trying to comfort and cheer the poor widows and orphans, 
and nurse the sick.' 

'Oh, Miss Maxton, how could you bear to go near 
them ?' 

* My dear child, is it not right to do our best to comfort 
the distressed and afflicted ?' 

' Oh yes ; but it must be so dreadful to look at dead 
people!' 

* You would not think so, dear, if you saw how calm 
they look. It is only sin that makes death appear dread- 
ful. To the good and just it is only a falling asleep, a 
going home to our rest' 

' A falling asleep, to awake where ?' asked Violet, more 
to herself than any one else. 
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Those were new and solemn thoughts for Violet, and 
her head was full of them as she sat and plied her needle 
bravely over the work Miss Maxton had given her to do. 

Saturday was another dreary day, with no change — 
only Mr. Rivers was worse, and the children were for- 
bidden to enter his room. Violet noticed how worn out 
and anxious her mamma looked, and begged her to lie 
down on the sofa and rest. 

* Do, mamma dear,' pleaded Walter; *Vi and I can 
watch beside papa, and tell you when he calls you.' 

* No, darlings, you must not go near him. Papa is not 
himself to-day, and has been talking strangely. It is this 
that hurts me more than anything.' 

And the children knew that it was the delirium of fever 
which excluded them from their dear father's room, where 
they would fain have watched all day long. Well for them 
that they did not! Mr. Rivers had terrified his gentle, 
anxious wife by his wild talk and incoherent ravings, in 
which the words *ruin and beggary' were so strangely 
mixed up. The fierce words w4th which he reproached 
himself were more than she could bear, and she was at 
length obliged to leave the sick-room. As night drew 
on he became more composed, and after a deep, un- 
troubled sleep, he awoke conscious and calm. 

The day of rest had come round, and very peaceful 
ever3rthing appeared. The sunlight glistened on the 
hoar-frost which had settled on the grass and leafless 
trees, lending a tranquil charm to the landscape. And 
yet, in the face of all that bright sunshine, a sad and 
dreary task had to be accomplished, which made it seem 
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to many one of the darkest days that had dawned. The 
pretty churchyard at Drumheath was yawning with graves, 
and strings of weeping children crowded the walks. As 
Violet passed through their midst, her heart was for the 
first time touched by the sight of distress and poverty. 
Many little girls of her own age were there ; and as she 
saw them stand on the cold ground with their bare blue 
feet, she felt almost ashamed of the rich velvet pelisse and. 
costly furs in which she was wont to take so much pride. 

* May I give my shilling to that little girl, instead of 
putting it into the plate?' she asked of Miss Maxton, 
noticing a pale, shivering creature gazing at her wistfully. 

' You may if you like, dear. She looks very miserable, 
poor child.' 

And as Violet dropped the shining coin into the little 
girl's eager hand, she accomplished her first act of charity, 
and felt for the first time the sensation of doing good. 
Not that she experienced the luxury of it in the real sense 
of the word, for she had not denied herself in the slightest; 
but the action, simple as it was, had called forth the word 
of thanks and look of gratitude which made Violet feel 
that it was * more blessed to give than to receive.' 

The lesson for that day set forth very plainly the brevity 
of life; and the sermon was taken from the words, 'In 
the midst of life we are in death.' 

Very solemn and impressive did the preacher's words 
seem to Violet that day, as she sat in her usual comer 
of the comfortable pew, and listened as she had never 
listened before. She heard life compared to a fading 
blossom, a passing rainbow, a dream of the night ; and it 
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seemed all very new and strange to her, so little had she 
paid attention to such things before. 

Violet and Walter felt happier that day than they had 
done for a good many days : the latter had been allowed 
to sit with his father all the time Violet was at church, 
and she was made joyful by a promise of spending the 
evening in his room. She was all eagerness for the time 
to arrive j and when at last the clock struck seven — the 
appointed hour — she bounded up stairs, and slipped cau-, 
tiously into the sick-room. Violet thought it looked very 
cosy and comfortable, with the bright firelight glancing on 
the handsome mirrors and luxurious sofas ; and she seated 
herself on a heap of cushions with no small satisfaction, 
to wait till her father should notice her. She looked 
anxiously towards the bed ; but as she could discover no 
motion, she began to fear he was asleep. Presently she 
heard his voice, gentle as usual, but very weak. 

* Is that my Violet sitting there ? You are a very 
punctual little woman, to be sure ! * 

Violet sprang to his side in a moment. 

* Oh dear, dear papa ! I have been longing to come to 
you so much, and then I was so afraid you were asleep,' 
she said, kissing the hand that lay on the counterpane. 

* And I thought it was nurse that had come into the 
room, till I peered through the curtains and saw this little 
figure, which is not in the least like old Esther's,' said Mr. 
Rivers, stroking his daughter's golden head. 

' And so you and I are going to have an evening of it 
together ! ' 

* Oh yes, papa; what shall we do?* 
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' What shall we do ? Isn't that a nice question to ask ! 
But we shan't weary, little one, shall we, whatever we 
do?' 

' Oh no, dear papa, I didn't mean that at all.' 

* Then I'll tell you what we'll do. We'll read first, and 
then talk. I have a great deal to say to the little Violet.' 

* Yes, dear papa ; it is so long since I have seen you, 
so long — three whole days; and I'm so glad you are 
better now. How long shall I read, papa?' 

* Till I tell you to stop, dearie,' said Mr. Rivers with a 
smile. 

So Violet took the book which lay open on a little table 
beside her, and read some of the beautiful ' Sermons for 
the Sick.' Mr. Rivers closed his eyes, and lay very still, 
listening to the childish voice reading the holy words of 
comfort, only opening them now and then to gaze at the 
little figure seated on the bed. If Violet's attention had 
not been fixed on the book, she might have noticed a tear 
roll down her father's cheek ; but the child's eyes were on 
the book, and so it passed unheeded. 

'Will that do now, papa?' she stopped to ask by and 

by- 

* Only a little while — 2. very little while longer, Vi 
darling. I like to hear your voice ; it seems to soothe me, 
and make me forget all my troubles.' And so Violet read 
on, a little tired, and somewhat impatient. 

* Papa dear, you're sleeping,' she at length broke off to 
say. 

' No, darling, only thinking — ^thinking very much about 
you, and mamma, and Walter.' 
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* Tell me what you were thinking, papa.' 

* Shall I, darling ? Would you like to know ? Come 
close, then, and take hold of my hand while I speak, I 
am going to tell you a secret, Vi ; and you must be a 
woman, and not a child any more. How old are you, my 
littie daughter?' 

* Thirteen past, papa, • answered Violet proudly. * I'm 
not so very young and little, papa — am I ?' 

' No, Vi, not so very young after all. Quite old enough 
to take care of yourself — eh ?' 

* Oh, papa, I don't know,' said Violet, feeling very much 
as if she would rather not try. 

* But, dear child, you must try. I want you to say yes, 
and promise me. I want you to begin life from to-night.' 

* Life, papa ! What is life ?' asked the child. 

' A hundred things, dear child ; but I wish you to think 
of it as a battle — " a battle where we must win our crowns 
for heaven." Promise me, little one, that you will fight 
bravely, and keep your heart firm and strong.' 

And Violet, kneeling beside her father, with her- won- 
dering blue eyes raised to his, and her fluttering heart 
beating strangely quick, murmured her promise. 

* And now I will tell you my secret, Vi, to make you 
understand. I am going away a long journey, and I am 
going to leave you to take care of mamma and Walter. 
You know they cannot do much for themselves, either 
of them ; and it will need my brave, strong-hearted little 
Violet to take care of them always — I mean, at least, till 
you come to me. Will you promise me, Violet, to try and 
be a woman ?' 

B 
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' Oh yes, papa. But I'm very little, am I not ?' 

* Not very big yet, dearie, but you are growing every 
day.' 

'And win you be away for long, papa?' 

' I cannot tell, darling; you will all come to me some 
day, I hope.' 

'Come! Oh, papa! And leave the Prioiy? How 
sorry I shall be, and mamma and Walter too 1' 

'To come to me, pet?' 

' Oh no, papa ; but why must you go away ? You cannot 
go, for you're not nearly well enough yet. Aren't you not?' 

' No, darling ; and the pain lias come back to my head 
with talking,' 

' Shall I bring mamma ?' asked Violet 

'Will mamma put the pain away, do you think? Yes, 
you are a good child, Violet; and you'll remember your 
promise, my darling pet?' 

' Yes, my own dear papa. And you'll not go away for 
a long, long time yet ?' 

' No, no, no, my darling. Come and kiss me before 
you go ; and, little daughter, you'll not say anything about 
this?' 

Violet stooped to give her father a good-night kiss, and 
ran off to send her mamma up stairs. She would have 
liked to speak to Walter for a few minutes, but he had 
already gone to bed, and his door was fastened : so there 
was nothing for it but to lay hei head on her own pillow; 
and with her lather's last kiss resting on her lips, and his 
words in her heart, she was soon fast asleep. Only once 
she started in her slumbers, and she was just suffidently 
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awake to hear the sound of carriage wheels rolling along 
the terrace drive, and a faint idea crossed her mind, like a 
passing dream, that her papa must be away; but even this 
tiiought was too v^ue and undefined to break the charm 
which held her, and she again became unconscious. 

When Violet opened her eyes next morning, they fell 
on the round, matronly form of Esther, her papa's nurse 
and housekeeper, sitting by her bed. 

' You here, Esther ! What do you want ?' she asked. 

' Eh, my pretty dear, is that you waken at last ? and 
here's me been watching ye this good half-hour and 
more.' 

' But what do you want with me, Esther? and why have 
you been crying? Esther, what is the matter?' persisted 
Viole^ dttdi^ up in bed, and peering into the (dd nurse's 
face. 

' Matter ! Wasn't it that I came to tell ye, poor dear ? 
and yet I can't find the words nohow.' 

' Oh, Esther, is papa worse ?' asked Violet eagerly. ' Is 
he gone ? Oh Esther, Esther, why don't you speak, and 
tell me the truth at onceP' she cried, jumping to her feet 

' Yes, Miss Violet, he's gone, and that's the truth, and 
you've guessed it yourself, poor dear.' 

' Ob, Esther, he promised me last night he wouldn't go, 
and I heard the carriage drive away through the night, 
and didn't know he was there ! Oh, cruel, cruel papa !' 
sobbed die child. 

' Eh, Miss Violet I Hush ! What's that ye're sayin' 
ibout the carriage? It was Dr. Woodford's cairiage ye 
|d, but your papa was never in it' 
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•Then why did you say he was away? I knew he 
wouldn't go!' said Violet, beginning to dress herself 
hmriedly. 

Esther only looked at her young mistress, as if she 
thought she had gone crazed. 

'Your papa is away; but I must just tell you in plain 
words, I see, at once. Miss Violet, for you fairly frighten 
me with your scared white face — your papa's dead !' 

' Dead ! papa dead !' repeated poor Violet slowly, not 
seeming to understand the words. 

' My poor bit lamb, it's all true !' said Esther. ' He 
died this morning at five o'clock.' 

With a bitter wail, Violet threw herself on her nurse's 
breast, and sobbed as though her little heart would break. 
The good woman folded her tenderly in her arms, and did 
hei best to soothe her. 

' My own papa's dead, and they never let me see him, 
or told me !' was the child's piteous cry. 

' Eh, but Miss Violet, he suffered terribly at the last, 
and didn't know even your poor mamma !' 

' Oh, where is mamma ? And Walter, does he know 
this, nurse ?' 

' Yes, Miss j and it was his own self that sent me to tell 
you. He'll be waiting for you, I'se warrant, by this time j 
so let me help you on with your clothes.' -i 

Violet made no resistance. She was thinking of jpfa}^ 
her d-cad papa had said to her the evening before. She 
had not understood his words then as she did now, but 
it all Bec-mcd very plain to her. He must have known he 
was dying all the while he was ^]^^£i« ^hsi. \ and t^ 
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was the joumey he was going to take. Oh, why had he 
not told her all ? If she had only known, would she not 
have kept him with her strong love, and not let him go ? 
And now it was too late, and there was nothing left but 
to mourn and weep. Ah yes, there was something else ! 
There was a promise to keep. And as the memory of it 
rushed back into her heart, it brought a strange sense of 
calm. Violet told her nurse all that was passing through 
her mind. There was something very comforting to the 
grief-stricken child at first, in the tender way in which this 
good old creature spoke to her, and treated her, almost as 
if she were an infant ; but all of a sudden she remembered 
that she had another part to perform now, and that she 
must put away all childish things. 

'I promised dear papa last night to be a woman, and 
never a child any more, Esther,' she faltered. ' Will that 
be difficult, do you think ?' 

Never a child any more ! What did not those words 

mean ? They meant she was no longer to be a bright, 

joyous creature, without a care to cloud her brow, or a 

sotTOw to overshadow her heart, but a staid, sedate, sober 

being, with a head fiiU of troubles and anxieties, and a 

life full of toil and care. It seemed almost like clipping 

the wings of a beautiful butterfly to stop this child short 

in her career, and drag her down to earth with the cares 

I ■ Of wornanhood. But the loving little heart was deter- 

l.^ned to fulfil her promise, and the busy litde head was 

KJlIread}' trying to find out what she must do iirst 

'You must help me, you know, Esther," she said con- 
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* That I will, Miss, whenever I can, you may be sure.' 

* I daresay it will be a little difficult for me to do just 
the right thing always at first,* said Violet, still thinking of 
her new position. 

* More than likely it will, dear, for you're but a young 
thing yet, and the oldest of us finds that.' • 

* But papa said I was quite old enough to take care of 
myself, and mamma, and Walter too.' 

Poor child, she did not know half the difiiculties she 
would have to encounter, or she would perhaps have been 
less eager to plunge into their midst. What did she in 
her innocence know of the battle of life ? 

* Let me go to Walter now,' said Violet when she had 
finished dressing; and Esther took her to the darkened 
parlour, where the boy sat waiting for his sister. 

Breakfest had been served up an hour ago, but it still 
stood untasted on the table. Miss Maxton had taken 
hers early, and driven into Sidbury before the children 
were down stairs. 

' Now, my lamb, don't take on so ; ye must each take 
this,' said Esther, pouring out two cups of tea. * If it's 
only to please yer old nurse, ye must do it. And are 
ye mindin' yer dear mamma, Miss Violet ?' 

* After you're finished, ye might take some little thing 
to her, and try and persuade her to take it. Poor lady, 
she's tasted neither bite nor sup since yesterday, and that's 
not good for a body that's not strong.' 

* Oh, thank you, nurse, for helping me to remember,' 
said Violet, recalled to a sense of her duties. * There are 
so many things I shall never think of.' 
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*And how should ye, I'd like to know? Ye cannot 
come to all of a sudden. And now, while you take off 
your tea, I'll crimp a round of toast and set it on the 
tray.' 

Violet swallowed her breakfast as well as she could, 
and carried the little tray up to her mamma's bedroom. 
Mrs. Rivers still lay white and stunned. The blow which 
had come so suddenly and unexpectedly seemed to have 
utterly stupefied her, and poor Violet felt almost fiightened 
at the bewildered look she received. 

* Mamma, darling, speak to me ! Don't look at me 
like that,' she cried ; but never a word got she in answer. 

'Mamma!' cried the terrified child, throwing her arms 
round her mother's neck, * won't you speak to me ? Won't 
you come and let Walter and me comfort you?' 

Mrs. Rivers heard the words this time, and felt the hot 
tears on her cheek ; and folding her child to her breast, 
she burst forth into passionate sobs. It was the first thing 
to relieve her strong grief, and soften the heart which was 
inclined to rebel at the severity of her trial. Violet wept 
with her mother and consoled her by turns. It seemed 
very hard to both mother and child to kiss the rod, and 
bending meekly beneath it, whisper the words, * Thy will 
be done,' — those words which a Christian poet tells us 
* can lay the loudest storm !' 

The newly made orphans dragged through that dreary, 
miserable day, huddled together over the fire talking in 
whispers, and slipping quietly through the hushed and 
darkened rooms, as if endeavouring to ascertain if all the 
misery that had come to them were real. 
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ALL FLESH IS AS GRASS! 



This was the children's first sorrow, — the first time that 
their happy circle had been broken by a visit from the 
destroying angel ; and in the sadness of the calamity that 
had befallen them, they were ready to cry, 'All flesh is as 
grass, and all the glory of man as the flower x>f the field 1* 





CHAPTER IIL 



'Slight troubles challer ; but 
Great griefs are still.' — Sbneca. 

SHE new year, which had so lately been brought 
in with gaiety and mirth, seemed to bring 
with it only sorrow and desolation. Every 
atom of sunshine bad been crushed out of the 
children's young lives, and they felt as if they could never 
smile again. The sadness and gloom which pervaded 
every room in the Priory were quite oppressive in their 
mournful stillness, and Walter and Violet were almost 
afraid to hear the sound of their own voices. Mrs. Rivers 
seemed unable to rouse herself to any exertion, and all 
day long she lay on the sofa in a perfect stupor of grief, 
taking no notice of anything. 

Miss Maxton, always active and energetic, took upon 
herself the whole charge of providing raoumin& and poor 
Violet submitted to the fitting on of dresses much as if 
she were in a dream. But sometimes, in spite of all her 
efforts to be brave and calm, her eyes would overflow 
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and her heart feel like to burst with its load of woe, and 
then she would do her best to brush away the idle tear- 
drops, by remembering the trust idiich her dear dead 
papa had committed to her. 

' I must not cry, for papa said I was to be a woman, 
and not a child any more/ she argued with herself. And 
the thought of her new dignity, thrust upon her so early, 
served more than anything else to make her what she 
wished to be — a help and comfort to the mother and 
brotiicr she so dearly loved. 

Thus the days passed sadly and mournfully. Neither 
of the ort)lmns had yet looked upon the dead face so dear 
to Ihcm ; but on the evening before the day on which he 
Wft» to be taken from them for ever, Walter whispered to 
hirt sister : 

• Vi dear, would you like to come with me and say 
good'byc to papa?' 

• I cannot go, Walter.* 

• Why not, Violet? Wouldn't you like to have one last 
look before they take him away?' 

' Oh ycS| dear brother \ but not now, please. Wait till 
the morning.* 

Violet possessed all that shrinking fear with which 
children, and many grownmp people too, r^ard death, 
AS if they fearcvl it would be too hideous to look upon ; 
and it was not without a shudder that she followed her 
l\n)ther next nKuming into die silent room wh^e thdr dead 
lather Uy. He was in his cx>Ain now, and Molet ntteied 
a Kalf-snioihcrcil exclanvntion of surprise as she saw the 
oatavi, ufMumcd ^ice^ so still and peacefol in its lepose. 
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* Is he dead ?' she asked mvoluntarily, as she stooped to 
kiss the broad white forehead ; but even as the question 
escaped her lips she was answered, and started at the icy 
coldness of the touch. 

' It is a dreadful thing death, Walter !' she said, shivering. 
'There is nothing dreadful here, Violet You might 
almost fancy dear papa was only asleep.' 

* Oh, but I mean it must be dreadful to die, Walter, 
and be covered up in the dark ground, and leave every- 
thing you love. Don't you think our dear papa must 
have been very sorry to leave us, Walter?' asked Violet, 
the tears coming to her eyes again. 

' Yes, I think so, Vi, for papa loved us very much ; but 
he will be far happier now.^ 

* Oh, I cannot bear to think of him being taken away, 
and put into the cold earth ! Why cannot we keep him 
with us always ?' cried Violet passionately. 

* But, dearest Vi, you must not think of this as papa ; 
you must think of him as in heaven, and always near us, 
and watching over us.' 

' Oh, Walter, can papa really see us so far, do you 
think ? How nice it is to think of that, and how good 
we shall need to be to try and please him ! Papa does 
not seem half so far away now, Walter — only up there ; 
it is such a nice thought of yours!' said Violet, looking 
up to the bright sky. * I shall like to think of him look- 
ing down at us, and watching over us ; doesn't it make 
you feel so near him?' 

'Yes, and yet so far away; for we cannot hear his 
voice, nor see his smile.' 
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* No, but we can remember them ; and when we are 
good, we may fancy dear papa smiling on us as he used 
to do here. I shall always try to do as he wished me, 
and perhaps he will help me, and never let me forget 
what he said to me,' said Violet, thinking aloud. 

And as the child spoke, the sun burst out from behind 
a fleecy cloud, and its rays fell on her golden head like a 
blessing; for it seemed to the orphan girl as if a smile 
had indeed come down from heaven in that ray of light, 
to comfort her downcast spirit, and cheer her darkened 
path. 

Soon after this, a hearse with its nodding plumes, and 
a long train of carriages, wended their way slowly and 
solemnly down the stately avenue of elms, now naked and 
leafless, and the children had taken leave for ever of all 
that remained to them of their father. Walter would have 
gone to the grave ; but good Dr. Woodford, fearing the 
consequences on his sensitive nature, gently restrained 
him on the plea of his health. 

* You had need to be strong now, my boy. Look after 
your mother and sister,' he said kindly, leading him back 
to the room where Mrs. Rivers, in her sombre widow's 
dress, lay weeping, with Violet's arms clasped tightly 
round her neck. 

Ay, he had need of strength. How much he hardly 
knew ; but those that did — and there were a few — shook 
their heads in pity and compassion. 

Mr. Archer from London, Mrs. Rivers' brother-in-law, 
beitig their nearest relative, took in hand the arrangement 
of their affairs. No will was discovered, though all the 
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papers were searched, both at the Priory and at Sidbury ; 
but in the course of this search Mr. Archer and his 
assistants discovered what surprised them a good deal 
more; and that was, that the late Mr. Rivers, rich and 
prosperous as he was reputed to be, had left his family 
in a state of beggary. His affairs were in a lamentable 
state of confusion, and Mr. Archer spent day after day 
in the little dingy business room at Sidbury trying to 
reduce things to order. The fact was all too plain. His 
late friend and relative had lost a fortune in rash and 
reckless speculations, and was, moreover, deeply in debt 
besides. 

* No wonder it killed him, poor fellow !* exclaimed Mr. 
Archer, as he plunged more deeply into the books, and 
brought to light new shortcomings. * With such a load 
of care hanging over his head, life could not be worth 
having, except for his poor family, of course,' he added, 
with a sigh of heartfelt pity. 

To the man of the city, worldly and experienced as he 
was, the present disclosures brought a shock for which 
one might not have given him credit. He had a wife and 
family of his own, living in affluence and luxury, but not 
more so than that which had always reigned at the Priory ; 
and he pictured to himself how they would have felt such 
an awful change. Cold and pompous as he was generally 
thought, Mr. Archer's heart was not made of brass ; and 
he resolved there and then that he would do as much as 
lay in his power to help his afflicted sister-in-law. And 
with this determination in his mind, he flung himself into 
the carriage that was waiting to convey him back to the 
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Priory to dinner, and resolved to have the interview over 
as soon as possible. 

' The sooner it*8 over the better ; but it is so difficult 
to make women understand business, or grasp a single 
idea connected with pounds, shillings, and pence; and 
how I am ever to explain things to Emily, is more than I 
can imagine,' was the burden of Mr. Archer's soliloquy 
as he sped swiftly on his errand. 

As soon as dinner was over, and the servants had with- 
drawn, Mr. Archer summoned up all his courage, and 
with a preparatory cough to clear the way for the dis- 
agreeable intelligence, addressed his pale hostess. 

* I would like to have a little conversation with you, 
Emily, as soon as convenient, upon business — entirely 
upon business matters,' he added. ^ And as this is the 
case, it would be better for both parties — ^that is, for you 
and for me — ^that we should be left alone.' 

Miss Maxton took the hint, and rose from the table, 
Walter and Violet following her from the room. Mrs. 
Rivers looked very gentle and helpless in her widow's 
cap, and it was not %?ithout a pang of r^ret that Mr. 
Archer resumed the thread of his discourse. 

^ You must be aware> Emily, that in cases of this kind, 
especially where there is no wUl, as in the present instance, 
there is always a great deal of inx-estigation necessary 
before one can arrive at any definite conclusion as to the 
real state of matters. And you are also aware that for 
tlie last few days I have be^a stti\ing to arri\-e at that 

^I bio^ yott bave Ibttnd aU the papers yon were loc^- 
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ing for,' said Mrs. Rivers languidly, as Mr. Archer paused 
in his speech. 

* I believe I have now succeeded in collecting all the 
necessary documents, and placed them in proper hands. 
I suppose, Emily, you have no idea as to the extent of 
your late husband's debts.' 

* Debts ! oh no, Gregory. Poor Walter never harassed 
me with stupid business details. If it is anything con- 
nected with the house you mean, perhaps Esther will be 
able to tell you,' suggested Mrs. Rivers, with her hand on 
the bell. 

' Oh no, not at all ; by no means necessary, I assure 
you,' interposed Mr. Archer, somewhat perplexed. How 
was he ever to get out what he had to tell ? 

* You see, Emily, in cases of this kind,' he began again, 
*it is always difficult to form a correct estimate at first 
sight of what may be the exact truth, but I should not be 
at all surprised if you have to leave the Priory. I don't 
wish to put you about, you understand ; but the fact is, 
you are not — ^not very well left.' 

Mr. Archer quite expected his sister-in-law would in- 
dulge in a flood of tears at this part of the recital, and 
was somewhat surprised to see her sitting opposite to 
him still as calm and silent as ever. To tell the truth, 
she hardly understood what he had been saying. 

* Did you hear me properly, Emily?' asked Mr. Archer, 
revolving the remarkable phenomenon in his mind, of 
a woman hearing she was reduced to poverty without 
showing the slightest symptom of regret *Did you 
understand me fully ?' 
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*Yes, Gregory; leave the Priory, you said. When?' 
This seemed a very small matter now, when nothing had 
any charm for her. 

* When ? Oh, well, that is entirely a matter of arrange- 
ment. We must, of course, first look out for a suitable 
residence for you — one suitable to your means. I am 
afraid you will be very poor, Emily ; in fact, I don't see 
how you are to manage at all.' 

* There is always the coal-pit left,' suggested Mrs. 
Rivers, more from a wish to show that she was listening, 
than from any thought of benefit to be derived from it. 

* That, my dear madam, was, if you recollect, almost 
entirely destroyed the other night, and we have not funds 
to carry it on. Anything that is left must only go with 
the rest' 

*Must it?' asked Mrs. Rivers, not thinking where it 
was to go, — thinking now only of the awful night, and all 
the train of attendant sorrow that came back to her 
memory with a rush. 

*Now, Emily, I have explained to you the state of 
matters and your position as well as I can at present ; 
and let me tell you that I am anxious to help you, and 
for this purpose I am going to make a proposal to you. 
I would like to see you nicely settled in your new home 
before I go back to town, and there will be a great deal 
to do. Of course you must part with Miss Maxton, and 
all the servants but one ; in fact, you will need to circum- 
scribe your household as much as possible.' 

Mr. Archer paused again ; but, strange to say, there was 
no expression of regret or lamentation of any kind. Mrs. 
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Rivers had merely laid her head back on the arm-chair, 
and with her eyes fixed on his face remained quite silent 
and passive. 

* And now, what I am going to propose is this. I said 
I was anxious to help you, and it would no doubt be a 
great relief to you if I were to take one of the children — 
Violet, for instance ; and * — 

* Gregory ! don't speak of such a thing. I won't hear 
it!' interrupted Mrs. Rivers in a tone of pain. 

* I must speak of it, Emily ; I must at least point out 
to you that it would be for the child's own good. She 
would be treated like your sister's own daughter ; and it 
would be a pity for the child to lose her education, as 
she must do if you keep her at home.' 

* Oh, Gregory, if you knew all that she is to me, you 
would not ask it Indeed, indeed, I cannot part with 
either of them ; they are all I have left now,' cried Mrs. 
Rivers, moved now. 

* Well, Emily, you needn't distress yourself so about it ; 
but you can think over the matter calmly and let me 
know, and I think you will come to see the thing as I 
do.' And, without meaning to be unkind, Mr. Archer 
walked out of the room and shut himself into the 
library. But poor Mrs. Rivers, accustomed only to the 
kindest and tenderest words, thought him harsh and 
hard-hearted in the extreme. She had very hazy, indis- 
tinct ideas of what poverty really was, and the thought 
of it had not made much impression upon her; but, to 
part with her children ! — the idea was cruelty itself. 

Mr. Archer seated himself comfortably at the fire, and 

c 
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congratulated himself on having got through his dis- 
agreeable task; and yet there was a lingering feeling of 
dissatisfaction lurking in his bosom which he could not 
conceal. *I wonder if she really and truly understands 
the thing/ he said, as he reviewed their conversation, 
and remembered the listless way in which Mrs. Rivers 
had listened to and acquiesced in everything. He had 
not been sitting thus very long with his own thoughts, 
when the door opened softly, and Violet entered. 

* Uncle Archer, what is mamma crpng for?' she said, 
coming close up to him. * She won't tell me, and 1 7nust 
know,' 

* You must know, must you ?* 

* Yes, uncle, if you please.' 

* Then I had better tell you at once. I have just been 
telling your mamma, my dear, that you are very poor 
now, and that you will need to leave the Priory. It is 
very sad, Violet ; and I'm sure you will all be very sorry, 
and so you must not wonder at your mamma crying a 
little.' 

'But, Uncle Archer, she is not crying for that: she 
told Walter and me all that, and she never cried ; it was 
only when she came to something else that she cried.' 

* Then it is very foolish of your mamma, Violet — very 
foolish indeed. You seem a sensible little girl, my dear, 
and perhaps it would have been better if I had spoken to 
you first. If you sit down now, I will tell you what I said 
to your mamma.' 

Violet did as she was requested, and patiently waited 
till her uncle should continue. After refreshing himself. 
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in a very deliberate manner, from a gold snuff-box which 
he took from his waistcoat pocket, he began again : 

* You see, Violet, it would be no use mincing matters ; 
and, as I was telling you, you are all very poor now. I 
thought it would be a very good plan, — ^and still think, 
mind you, — ^to relieve your mother as much as possible 
from any encumbrances, so that she might be as com- 
fortable as possible in her new circumstances. In short, 
I am willing to take charge of you, and to give you a 
good education, my dear, so as to enable you to help 
her by and by, better than you can do now. That is 
all; and now what do you say to it? In cases of 
this kind, I may as well mention, people should not 
consult their own wishes and feelings, but what will 
ultimately b^ best for themselves and those around 
them;' so look forward to the ftiture, my dear, and try 
to do what is right. You would be very happy, I am 
sure, with your aunt and cousins.' 

Mr. Archer meant well, poor man, only he had an 
unfortunate way of putting things ; and young as Violet 
was, she felt inclined to resent being alluded to as 'an 
encumbrance.' 

The idea of parting from her mamma and Walter was 
quite bitter enough to bring the tears to her eyes, but she 
bravely drove them back ; and with a quiet steady voice, 
and an air of determination which somewhat surprised 
her worthy unde, replied : 

*I shall never, never leave mamma, whatever I do. 
Uncle Archer ; and I want very much to try and do what 
is light' 
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*You see, after all, Violet, you are only a child, and 
incapable of judging in this matter. Of course it is 
natural enough that you should prefer remaining with 
your mother, and also quite natural that you, being a 
child, should choose to be guided by your own feelings ; 
but what on earth are you to do ?' 

* Take care of mamma and Walter, uncle : dear papa 
told me to do so the night before he died; and you 
mustn't take me away, dear uncle. Do let me stay ; they 
are both so delicate, and I am so strong, you know,' urged 
Violet in a pleading voice, as if she were afraid of being 
carried off by force. 

Mr. Archer smiled a pit)nng smile as he looked at the 
little figure that assured him it was so strong. A bright, 
eager flush had come into Violet's cheek; and as she 
stood before him with her rippling golden curls and large 
blue eyes, she looked very pretty, though she was by no 
means the Goliath she felt. Mr. Archer was neither blind 
nor hard-hearted; and notwithstanding the unsuccessful 
reception his kind intentions had met with, he was some- 
what touched by his orphan niece's womanly earnestness. 

* It must just be as you wish, I suppose,' he said, patting 
her on the cheek with two fat white fingers. *You are 
too young to know anything of poverty yet, and my im- 
pression is that you will soon grow tired of it. You will 
find such a change, my dear, that it is possible you may 
in a short time alter your mind on this little matter; 
and if you ever regret your present decision, or wish to 
change it, let me know.' 

'Then you won't vex mamma with it any more, uncle ? ' 
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* It will be unnecessary to mention the subject again, I 
daresay.' 

* Oh, thank you so much, dear uncle ! ' cried Violet. 
And' she left the library with a lighter heart than she had 
carried for a while. 

Mrs. Rivers meanwhile thought over and over the pro- 
posal that had caused her so much distress, sincerely anxious 
that she might come to a wise decision. Mr. Archer was 
the husband of her only sister, and they had been very 
kind to her years ago now, before she was married ; there- 
fore she could have no fear in entrusting her child to their 
care. If it was true they were so poor, would it not be 
selfish and imprudent to deprive her child of a luxurious 
home, and all the comforts and enjoyments to which she 
had been accustomed? But then, what a bitter thought 
it was to the mother, to think that her child might 
perhaps grow up selfish and worldly, and learn to forget 
her own home and friends in her pleasures ! Besides all 
this, would Violet herself wish it? This last question 
was about the only one which Mrs. Rivers could con- 
scientiously answer to herself, but she had no hesitation 
or doubt on that point ; and when Violet herself came to 
tell her that she had given her uncle the only answer 
there could be to such a proposal, the mother was sin- 
cerely thankful. So Mrs. Rivers was rescued from her 
dilemma; and yet she was by no means sure that she 
was right in allowing the subject to drop in this way, and 
reasoned with her daughter on her decision. 

* But Violet, dear, are you sure you have done rightly ? * 
she asked. 



3# imifT m DAMKNESS. 

^ {MgMiy; ffmmm.^' I o^yer tfao«^g^ yoa woold wish 

^ A^ n^eiitbier I /tU), 4arlmg ; but if we arc so poor, you 
wigbt perhaps be happier/ 

^Nqw, mawwa, I won't hear you say so; and we'll 
\^^VA%fi beautifully, I aui dure,' naid Violet, her young 
hppeful b(5art scorning anything like difficulties and per- 
ptej^ities. 

Th^re were no lions in the way that would not be 
eafiiily vanqwishedj she thought; no obstacles that could 
npt be overpowe. Though their path looked very dark 
ta pthersi, to Violeti who only looked at it with the bright 
^y^ oJ love and faith, there was plenty of light to guide 
and cheer thena. Walter soon caught the brave sweet 
spirit of hi* sister, and together the children determroed 
to make th^ be&t of thing%--rhappy now that they no 
longer drea(^ separation. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE FIRST STEP IN THE NEW LIFE. 

' No shade has came between thee and the sun, 
Like some long cMldish dream thy life has run ; 
But now the stream has reached a dark deep sea. 
And Sorrow, dim and crowned, is waiting thee.' 

gEAVING the Priory did not cost sudi a struggle 
as might have been inia.gined, and it might 
almost have been looked upon as a blessing 
in disguise; for the many preparations at- 
tendant upon it furnished Violet with abundance of work 
for both head and hands, and she had no time to indulge in 
her grief, or brood over her sorrow. As for Mrs. Rivers and 
Walter, though the old home was very dear to them, with 
all its tender memories of happy days gone by, the blank 
rooms had become strange to them, and fraught with much 
sadness ; and they felt it would be a relief to leave behind 
them the place that had all at once become so cheerless 
and desolate. 

As Mr. Archer had foretold, there were many things 
to be done, and still more to be thought of; but Mrs. 
B.ivers had never all her life taken an active part in 
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domestic a^irs^ and now she felt more unable than ever 
to undertake the position and duties that of right be- 
longed to her. So the little Violet slipped into the place 
of mistress almost imperceptibly, and not only acted, but 
also thought, for her mother. Mr. Archer, to be sure, was 
still in the house, and at the head of affairs. He held 
daily levees in the library, where he paid off the servants, 
and had long, tedious consultations with Mr. Deede, a 
solemn-looking lawyer from Sidbury. 

'It's a sad business altogether, and things look as 
black as they well can for the family. Every day only 
brings more debts to light, and where the money's -to 
come from to support them Heaven only knows,' was the 
remark of this worthy functionary one morning, as he 
handed over a pile of papers to Mr. Archer, done up in 
red tape, 

* Isn't there a small insurance somewhere?' asked Mr. 
Archer, 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders. 

*A thing hardly worth mentioning, it is such a paltry 
sum; and yet I suppose it is all that can be depended 
upon as a certainty. It would be well if — he added, 
stopping short in his reflections as he caught sight of a 
little figure in the doorway, regarding the two gentlemen 
who presided over the litter of papers with a strange 
mixture of awe and curiosity. 

* I beg your pardon, young lady, my words were hardly 
intended for you — ^but I am sure I had no idea you were 
there,' exclaimed Mr, Deede, frowning over his gold 
spectacles at Violet 
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Violet had heard all the latter part of the conversation, 
but there was nothing new in it to her. The gloomy 
aspect of their prospects had already been well impressed 
upon her ; and certainly no one was to blame if the child 
chose to look upon the bright side of things, and tinge 
everything cotileur-de-rose. Poor Violet, in her innocent, 
love and simplicity, could not or would not imagine any- 
thing else but comfort and happiness, if she were only left 
to minister to the wants of the two beings she loved, even 
though their riches should take wings ; and so the infor- 
mation she had unintentionally picked up did not affect 
her in the slightest degree. 

* I presume you must have something to say to me, 
Violet; but it would be much better, my dear, if you 
would remember to knock at the door, — if you have occa- 
sion to come again, that is to say,' said Mr. Archer, treat- 
ing his niece to a lesson on manners : * for, as this gentleman 
observes, our remarks were hardly intended for you.' 

* Oh, it doesn't matter in the very least about that,' said 
Violet coolly; */must know everything at any rate, you 
know. But, Uncle Archer, I came to tell you that 
mamma will not be able to go out with you to-day, as 
she intended.' 

*Ah, that's rather awkward; for, as I told her, the 
sooner the house is fixed upon the better, and there is no 
time to be lost* 

* Mamma says it does not matter whether she sees the 
house or not, and that I can do quite well instead of her ; 
so the carriage is ordered for one o'clock,' said Violet in 
her own quiet, determined way. 
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*Very well, my dear, just as you and your mamma 
please ; but in my opinion it would be much better if she 
would accompany us — ^it would save any reflections there 
might be/ said Mr. Archer, fumbling among his papers, 
and coming to a stop in his reflections, when he suddenly 
discovered that Violet had vanished, and that Mr. Deede 
was now his only auditor. 

* An extraordinary little girl that, surely ?' remarked the 
lawyer in a questioning manner. 

* A clever child, sir ; in fact, I would say she is intelli- 
gent beyond her years. But it is well there is likely to be 
a managing head somewhere,' was Mr. Archer's reply. 

Truth to tell, he was now and then a good deal surprised 
and astonished at the very decided, matter-of-fact way in 
which his little niece set about things, and that same turn 
for management she displayed, which he could not but 
confess he admired in one so young and forlorn. 

' I must say she conducts herself admirably, — takes 
everything very quietly, and makes no fuss: in fact, I 
would say she's a remarkable exception to the general 
rule of women,' was the conclusion Mr. Archer came to 
in summing up Violet's abilities. 

Violet found the novel task of looking out for a house 
somewhat tiresome, but she proved herself quite equal to 
the occasion, and entered into all the details with the utmost 
zeal. Mr. Archer, in his usual methodical way, had put 
a list of houses into his pocket-book, which he frequently 
consulted, and gave orders to Simons the coachman 
accordingly. Sometimes it was to drive in the direction 
of Sidbury, sometimes back to the neighbourhood of 
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Drumheath, till the united stock of patience possessed by 
Violet, coachman, and horses was well-nigh exhausted. 

They were all small houses or cottages which they 
visited, and very poor and small they looked in compari- 
son with the handsome mansion they had just left, and 
Violet felt it very difficult to make anything like a choice. 
The only one that took her fancy in the very least was a 
low-roofed white dwelling called Thorntree Cottage, which 
stood all alone in a pretty lane leading into the village of 
Drumheath. 

* If it were for myself, I should object to it facing the 
east,' said Mr. Archer. 

*We cannot afford to be so particular now,' laughed 
Violet 

She did not tell her uncle that it was already invested 
with a charm in her eyes; for out of one of the tiny 
latticed windows, far away over the meadows and stream- 
lets, she had discovered the chimneys and turrets of the 
Priory just peeping over the tall trees; and she fancied 
she would be more at home the nearer she was to the old 
one. As the yearly rent was a few paltry pounds less 
than any of the others, Mr. Archer, careful and prudent, 
found no further reason to disapprove of this selection ; 
and so Thorntree Cottage was fixed to be the new 
home. 

But poor Violet was not sure whether to be satisfied or 
not, and she returned somewhat weary and dispirited. 

*I don't know how dear mamma will ever stand the 
change,' she said to Walter, as she sat, hat in hand, relat- 
ing her adventures to him. 
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'There are only four rooms in the house altogether, 
and they look so small and cramped compared with these. 
And a little tiny bit of a garden in front, not any bigger 
than that rose-bed out there/ said Violet, half vexed with 
herself. 

* Well, I suppose we can't make them any bigger, Vi ; 
and so there's no use fretting over it, sister mine.' 

* No j but, Walter, it is for mamma I fear. I don't 
know how she will feel when she sees it all. It is so very 
diflferent from here, and everything will look so miserably 
poor at first' 

* Of course it will, dear Vi ; but do you think mamma 
does not know all that as well as we do ?' 

*I don't know, Walter,' said Violet sadly. *I don't 
think mamma has thought much about anything yet.' 

* I know one poor little head that gets no rest, but has 
to think for every one. Oh, how I wish I could help you, 
Vi ! I seem to feel myself more useless than ever now,* 
said the boy, covering his face with his hands. 

*You are not worse, dear Walter?' asked Violet 
quickly. 

*Not worse exactly, Vi dear; only weaker and more 
languid, — but that is often the case with me, you know.' 

Violet ran her fingers through the thick brown curls 
which clustered over her brother's high white forehead, 
and looked into his deep earnest eyes with a yearning 
look of love. Walter had always been everything to her, 
and now the tie which bound brother and sister seemed 
to be drawn closer than ever. 

* Oh, if I could only make you well and strong, my 
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darling brother ! You must see Dr. Woodford, and ask 
him what will be best for you.' 

*I saw him this morning, Vi, and he has given me some 
stuff that is to work wonders. So cheer up, sister mine, 
and you and I will try to make things as nice as possible 
for mamma,' said Walter, trying to coax the smile back to 
his sister's face. 

But Violet's heart was troubled, and she would have 
liked to carry them all to some trustworthy and sympa- 
thizing friend. She knew this would have been her 
governess in happier days, but she too was away; for 
Miss Maxton had taken a tearful farewell of the children 
some days before, and old Esther was now the only one 
Violet had left to comfort and help her. 

Esther was the only one of the servants who was to 
share in her mistress's change of fortune. She had been 
in the family more years than she could well count now, 
and considered herself as much a fixture as any piece of 
furniture in the house. It was not without many mourn- 
ful lamentations that she executed Mr. Archer's orders, 
and selected the plainest and most unpretending articles 
of furniture in the Priory wherewith to furnish the modest 
abode ; and the honest woman was often sorely puzzled 
in her work. 

* Isn't it dreadful to think of leaving all these elegant 
curtains and sweet chintzes behind us !' she exclaimed to 
Violet * I thought it but right that your mamma should 
have a good bed, and I sent along the one with the 
crimson damask hangings ; but, dearie me, it wouldn't so 
much as look at the room ; and if it had been put in, 
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I question if there would have been standing room 
left.' 

This was a practical difficulty at the very outset, and it 
soon led to the discovery that roost of the Priory furniture 
was of too substantial a nature to look anything but 
clumsy in the tiny rooms of the cottage. And so the 
shops at Sidbury had to be ransacked for articles of a 
more unpretending description, and many a consultation 
Violet and Esther had over their purchases. 

Old nurse grieved more than any one over the fallen 
fortunes of her mistress, and sadly grudged leaving all 
their grandeur behind; but the faithful creature never 
hesitated to share in them, though she knew she could 
expect little or no remuneration for her services. 

* And what else would I do ?' she would ask. * Hasn't 
it been more like my own house than anything else all 
these long years ? And as for the children, that's Master 
and Miss Rivers, bless them, have I not nursed them and 
brought them up under my own eyes ?' 

None knew better than Mrs. Rivers the value of her 
trusty old servant, and now, as ever, she yielded every- 
thing to her sway. 

Scarcely a fortnight had passed since the dreary, miser- 
able day, when a golden link in the children's chain of 
earthly bliss had been rudely broken, and yet to them it 
almost seemed months. Violet felt herself so much older 
now. She had all at once emerged from her chrysalis 
state of a child, and become the woman she so much 
wished to be. 

It was the last day of their sojourn at the Priory ; and 
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as evening drew on, the children stood with their arms 
round each other in the pretty schoolroom where Violet 
was first introduced to us. They were gazing out of the 
window, and looking for the last time on the beautiful 
lawn with its terraces and flower-beds, each one of which 
was so familiar to them. 

* How happy we have been here, Walter ! It seems like 
parting with old friends to say good-bye to all those little 
things we know and love so well,' said Violet. 

*We must not let the memory of them and our old 
home make us discontented with our new one. You 
know what Young says, Vi : 



Content is joy ; and joy in pain 
Is joy in virtue too."' 



* Yes, I remember ; but it is so hard to forget what we 
love,' answered Violet, the tears trembling in her eyes. 

*We don't need to forget, Vi dear, for I daresay we 
never shall. I know "it is hard to smile in pain," and we 
may find it hard to be happy and contented in poverty ; 
but we must do our best, and I am quite sure there is 
nothing brings so much happiness as contentment.' 

* I know it is quite true, dear Walter ; and so that 
must be the first rule for oiu: new life.' 

* And if we stick to it we shall do famously.' 

* Still I know I shall always be coming back to the 
dear old rooms here.' 

* In spirit I suppose you mean, Vi. Well, I don't think 
you will do any one any harm if you do.' 

*But isn't it strange, Walter, to think that very soon 
there will be new voices and new everything in this house. 
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and all the old ones gone ! I wonder how our dear old 
schoolroom will look by and by.' 

It looked desolate enough now, with the bare walls 
and empty book-shelves staring at them blankly, and all 
Violet's treasures and pretty nicknacks gone. She had 
stowed away as much as she could, but there were many, 
many things she was obliged to leave behind. 

There was to be a sale at the Priory of all its 
belongings. Already many of the rooms were divested 
of their contents, and the echo of footsteps in the long 
empty corridors sounded very cheerless and deserted. 
There was still one room untouched, and before the 
last moment arrived Violet found time to pay it a visit. 
She knelt by the bed on which she had last seen the dear 
one who had been called away from them ; and with her 
young heart bursting with sorrow, she prayed that the 
childish promise given so thoughtlessly and innocently by 
her might be sacredly and faithfully kept. The minutes 
flew by unheeded, and Violet, with her face buried in the 
pillows, and her tears raining thick and fast, did not hear 
the sound of the carriage that had come to bear them 
away. Esther's voice was the first thing to rouse her. 

* Sure and it's here ye are, Miss Violet, and your 
mamma been askin' for ye ! ' 

* Oh, Esther, Esther, what am I to do ?' asked Violet, 
hurriedly trying to brush away the tears and hide her 
grief, but all in vain. 

* Ye shouldn't have come here, dearie, that ye shouldn't 
And ye mustn't take on so, poor lamb,' said Esther, draw- 
ing the weeping girl from the room, and locking the door 
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on them for ever. * Take heart, Miss Violet, and come 
and show yourself down stairs.' 

* I wouldn't for the world mamma knew I had been 
crjdng,' sobbed Violet, drawing down her thick black 
veil to hide the traces of her tears. 

* And no more she will, she's that sore troubled herself, 
poor lady.' 

Every one knows how hard it is to say farewell to a 
place we love. Old faces and old memories crowd upon 
the mind with bewildering rapidity, and they never seem 
so dear as when we come to part from them. All this, 
and a great deal more, was felt by Mrs. Rivers and the 
children, as the carriage bore them away, all too swiftly, 
from the only spot on earth they loved. And in the 
midst of it all, Violet, lying back in her comer of the 
carriage, wondered how her mamma would bear the sight 
of the new home ; and her heart beat very fast as the 
horses trotted down the lane and stopped at the cottage. 

By dint of much exertion and untiring perseverance, 
Esther had succeeded not a little in brightening up 
the little dwelling; and as Violet led the way into the 
tiny parlour, now considerably enlivened by the cheery fire 
which burned in the grate, and the white curtains which 
hung round the little window, she confessed to herself 
that things looked better than she had dared to expect. 

Mrs. Rivers had showed not the slightest curiosity as 
to her destination as they drove along, and walked up the 
garden pathway almost mechanically, and apparently with- 
out once looking at the dwelling before her. Violet tried 
to penetrate the thick crape veil to see if her mamma was 

D 
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very much disappointed ; but she could read nothing from 
the white, melancholy face. and downcast eyes that were 
so mute in their sorrow. 

*It will be a little pretty in summer time, don't you 
think, dear mamma ?' asked Violet half apologetically, as 
they stood at last in the parlour of their new home, and 
looked out of the one small window over the little plot 
of ground before them, and across the woodlands brown 
and bare to the blue hills beyond. 

* I hope so, darling ; everything looks bleak and dreaiy 
in winter,' said Mrs. Rivers, with a sigh that very plainly 
showed the dreariness of her own heart. 

Violet did not know very well what to do or say next : 
she was feeling rather strange in her capacity of mistress 
at ^Thorntree Cottage ; but Esther, who always had the 
happy knack of making every one feel home-like and at 
ease, came to her rescue. 

* Won't it be as well to help your mamma off with her 
bonnet and shawl. Miss Violet ? and I'll make the tea and 
fetch it in directly.' And her voice sounded every bit as 
cheery as it had done at the Priory. 

The suggestion was a good one, and gave Violet an 
excellent opportunity of exhibiting the rest of their domain 
to her mother. By that time, Esther, true to her promise, 
had tea on the table, which she had done her best to lay 
out as tastefully as possible, and, with Violet presiding, 
things did not really look so bad. 

* Everything is beautiful,' said Walter to his sister as he 
bade her good-night * You have managed capitally, you 
and Esther together.' 
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Violet treated Him to one of hei old saucy smiles. 

< And yoa have not ibigotten what is to be the motto 
for our new life, I see,' she said, remembering theii con- 
versation the evening before in the Friory schoohoom. 

' Well, dear Vi, I have less di£Qcul^ than I expected in 
makii^ a beginning.' And truly the children had been 
happier that night in their new home, humble though it 
was, than they had anticipated. 





CHAPTER V. 

BRAVING THE BLAST. 

' We vomen, when afflictions com^ 
^Ve only suffer and are dumb.' 

Miss Muloch. 

pR. ARCHER had done his best in the settling of 
the Rivers' affairs, and went back to London 
fully satisfied that he had fulfilled his duty 
towards his sister-in-law and her children. 
The prospect before them was none of the brightest : 
there was but a scanty pittance saved from the wreck of 
theii fortune, and with this they must be content Mr. 
Archer had hinted at something like extravagance on the 
part of the dead man, but the look of anguish his words 
brought to the widow's face forbade him going further. 

Neither Violet nor Walter ever thought of casting one 
iota of blame or reproach on the father they would freely 
have given everything in their possession to bring back to 
life again : their thoughts of him were one bright glittering 
chain of love and blessing, intermingled only with the 
' pearly teardrops of sorrow.' 
Well that his image and memory were of such unsullied 
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brightness and purity, and that their grief was not rendiered 
more bitter by the sting of reproach. 

And so Violet, with a cheerful heart and brave spirit, 
took up the thread of life in the little cottage in the lane, 
determined to weave out of it a bright and useful web, by 
fulfilling the sacred mission entrusted to her care. Spring 
and summer did not give more life and beauty to the 
earth than did Violet to her home. She was life, light, 
sunshine, and everything to Thomtree Cottage : she 
awoke with the birds, and early and late her voice was to 
be heard mingling her songs with theirs, as she fluttered 
about, busy as a bee, performing her daily duties. These 
were by no means light to the child ; but she grudged no 
trouble of hers that would in any way add to the comfort 
of those around her, and even tried to save old Esther as 
much as possible. So she might have been seen in the 
early summer mornings, with her dress carefully tucked 
up, dusting away with heart and soul at the little parlour, 
eager to have everything clean and shining before her 
mamma should appear. 

. Mrs. Rivers had hardly taken so well to the new life, 
and the changes it brought, as our little heroine, probably 
because she was in a great measure exempt from its 
anxieties. Inert and listless, she spent the whole day 
within the four walls that looked to her so very small 
and cramped in tfeeir dimensions. Now and then she 
expressed her dislike at the raw appearance of the 
plain unfinished furniture, and shuddered at the glaring 
colours of the coarse paper; but oftener still she sat 
silent and melancholy, playing with the piece of work 
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Violet regularly pat into her hands, and ^nqring heiadF 
busy. 

Whatever her circumstances and surroundings, Mrs. 
Rivers must always and ever be a lady; and notwilii- 
standing the extreme economy of her position, you could 
take her for nothing else, dressed in her deep handsome 
mourning, and reclining in the morocco easy-chair, almost 
the only luxury that now remained to her. 

Violet had promised her mother that their home would 
look pretty in summer ; and Mrs. Rivers could not but 
acknowledge it had its beauties, now that the young leaves 
made everything fresh and green, and the thorn-trees, firom 
which the cottage took its name, were bending beneatii 
their load of beautiful white blossoms. 

* How beautiful summer is ! it makes even this little 
place look pretty r exclaimed Violet one day in triumph 
to her brother. 

•Yes, Vi, the earth would be dreary indeed without 
summer, and all the beautiful trees and flowers it brings 
with it,* said Walter thoughtfully. *And do you knaw^ 
Vi» I think we may learn a great deal from the tiniest 
little flower that puts forth its pretty head year after year, 
never discouraged by the frosts that nip its buds, and the 
storms that threaten to dash it in pieces, but only bloom- 
log the brighter for it alL* 

^ Yes ; but they know God will take care of them, I 
suppose.* 

^ I suppose they do ; look at your own namesake the 
violet» how sweetly it smells after the rain. Don't yoa 
tibink it is a very good example to us?' 
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•Of what, Walter?* 

*Of faith; it doesn't droop and die when the storm 
comes, but waits patiently on for the sunshine.' 

* Oh yes, I see, Walter, and so must we ; isn't that what 
you mean?' 

* Something like it " On all the rain must fall ;" — I 
think we have had " dark and dreary days," Vi.' 

*Yes, Walter; and perhaps there is a little sunshine 
behind the clouds waiting for us !' 

' Perhaps there is, so we won't be discouraged ; for if 
God takes care of the flowers. He will not forget us. So 
we may trust Him always, and let our faith grow brighter 
and brighter every day.' 

There were many pleasant hours for the children still, 
even in their humble home. In the long simimer even- 
ings, when Violet's toiling and moiling for the day were 
done, she left her cares behind her, and slipped away with 
Walter through the meadows, with their rich carpet of 
daisies and buttercups, and over the hills blooming with 
purple heather, to watch the sun go down to his rest 
amidst a mass of soft pink clouds. Then she filled her 
lap with a rich load of wild roses and mountain hyacinths, 
and full of careless joy danced down the hill-side, and 
back to the toil of life. In those walks the children's 
hearts were almost as light and joyous as in days gone 
by, and Violet watched the soft breeze fanning something 
like a glow of health into her brother's pale face with 
unutterable joy 5 and with all the ardour of her hopfeful 
nature, she wiled away the hours with visions of a bright 
future in store for him. Walter knew too well the decep- 
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tive charaxrter of the malady that had laid its strong grasp 
upon him, and only shook his head and smiled at the 
castles in the air his sister kept building and rearing up 
for him so indefatigably. It was pleasant to listen to her 
talk, and pleasanter still to see the happy smile on her face. 

And so Violet kept hoping on till the bright summer 
days were ended, and autumn in all the glory of its 
mellow tints and russet brown came round, and brought 
with it doubts and fears. 

As the leaves began to wither and fall, the rose-tint 
faded from Walter's cheek, and with the chill blasts of 
winter his cough again became troublesome. Then Violet 
became conscious that her happy dreams had only been 
so many delusions, and a great fear came knocking at her 
heart, rudely tearing the veil from her eyes. She saw 
Walter grow thinner and paler day after day, without 
knowing what to do or how to put a stop to it. She saw 
him, too, try to smile at her as if nothing were wrong, and 
laugh away little fears as so many fancies. But Violet 
was not to be so easily deceived; and at last he was 
obliged to give in to her entreaties, and stretch himself 
on the sofa his sister had made as comfortable as possible -. 
with the pillows and cushions at her command. 

There was now no doubt that Walter was worse ; and - 
with this thought weighing upon her mind by day and by ^ 
niglit like some mighty incubus, Violet went through the 
daily routine of her quiet life — quiet but for its cares and . 
anxieties, wondering what she was to do. A doctor was . 
an absolute necessity, and the little housekeeper would 
just need to save and hoard as best she might to pay the 
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bill in prospective. Violet had come to know the full 
value of money, and regularly portioned out their little 
income with the most accurate minuteness ; and full well 
she knew that any little extra expense would occasion a 
pinch somewhere. But what of that ? what if she and 
Esther should starve, so long as Walter had what he 
needed so much? Her mind was made up; and when 
this was the case, Violet was not long in acting. She 
would go herself to Sidbury, and ask Doctor Woodford to 
come and help her. 

It was a clear frosty afternoon that Violet chose for 
her walk, with just a sprinkling of snow on the ground, 
and an exhilarating freshness in the atmosphere which 
promised well for its enjoyment, Violet had hastened on 
the early dinner, without saying anything of her plans, 
calculating on being back before the short afternoon 
closed in, and in plenty time for tea. So, muffling her- 
self up as well as she could, she went stealthily out on her 
errand. 

It was fully three miles and a half to Sidbury, a long 
walk for solitary Violet ; but she had been wont to spend 
hours together roaming through the woods and over the 
blue hills in search of fronds and ferns ; and so now, with- 
out a thought of weariness, she tripped over the crisp 
white snow, light as a bird, pausing not even to gaze 
on the beautiful prospect before her, nor turning to look 
down the valley, where the smoke curled up in fleecy 
cloudlets from the noble mansion that had so lately been 
her home. All, all was forgotten in the one thought that 
had caused her journey — ^Walter was ill. 
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Violet had some little dfficulty in finding Doctor Wood- 
ford's house, for she had never been there before, and was 
very glad when she at last saw his name on a big brass 
plate across the street In answer to her summons, she 
was told the Doctor was out This was rather discouraging 
news after her long walk, and Violet was so anxious to be 
back before she was missed. 

* Will he be long?' she asked of the servant 

'He's more than likely to be back at the half-hour, 
Miss, or a while after ; we can't count on him being exact 
to a minute of course ; will you wait?' 

* Yes, please \ I'll wait a little while.' 

Violet was ushered into a back room which appeared to 
be the Doctor's own private sanctum, to judge from the 
quantity of bottles and phials of all sizes that were scat- 
tered around. Very close and dingy everything seemed to 
Violet after the bright sunshine, and she seated herself in 
a great leathern arm-chair, hoping she would not have 
very long to wait, and wondering how she could keep 
herself from wearying. The window only looked into a 
little back court, and there was not much to be seen there ; 
so, having nothing better to do, Violet fell to counting 
the panes of glass, the squares on the carpet, and was on 
the point of proceeding to make an inventory of the spots 
on the paper, when her calculations were suddenly brought 
to a close. 

* This is a dull place for a Httle girl like you to be sitting 
all by yourself,' said a kind voice ; and when Violet looked 
up, the dingy Httle room seemed all at once to have be- 
come illuminated by the wondrous light that shone from 
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a pair of grey eyes looking in at the door : they neither 
sparkled nor flashed, but looked at her steadily, beaming 
Bdildly all the while with a benignant calmness which 
worked like a spell. 

The eyes belonged to Miss Woodford, or * Miss Milly,' 
as she was generally called— the only being now left to 
cheer the Doctor in his old age, out of a wife and family 
of six. Miss Milly had turned thirty, and therefore Sid- 
bury had maliciously consigned her to the list of old 
maids ; but the opprobrious epithet was entirely forgotten 
when Miss Milly herself appeared before you, and you 
came under the influence of the kindly rays that beamed 
forth from her eyes, and fdt her genial smile — ^totally 
putting to flight all ideas of crab-apples and vinegar. 

Violet, disturbed in the midst of her calculations by the 
strange lady, felt some little difficulty in explaining that she 
was tolerably happy, considering that she had been waiting 
for the Doctor for the space of fifteen minutes and more. 

'Then you'll come to the dining-room and sit beside 
me. I shall be glad to have you to talk to while I sew,' 
said Miss Milly, taking possession of Violet and leading 
her off! 

* But do you think he will be very long in coming now 
—the Doctor, I mean, for I must go home very soon ?' 

* Papa mayn't be back for an hour yet, I daresay,' said 
Miss Milly, consulting her watch. 

* And if s a quarter past three now ! How they will be 
missing me at homd !' said Violet. 

* I don't believe they will : so you just sit down there 
and OHitent yourself till papa comes. And now you must 
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tell me where home is, and why they will miss a little giil 
like you so much.' 

* Oh, Walter is ill, you know, and likes me to be beside 
him,' said Violet confidentially. 

* Is he ?' said Miss Woodford, amused at her visitor's 
frank *you know.' ' And who is Walter, my little friend?* 

* Oh, Walter is my brother — my only brother, and so 
dear to me ! Oh, I can't tell you how dear he is !' 

* That's very nice. And what is your own name, fat 
you have left me to guess that, and I am not very good 
at that sort of thing ?' 

* My name is Violet — ^Violet Rivers.' 

'Violet! That's a pretty name. Surely it's not the 
Rivers that lived at the Priory a while ago?' said Miss 
Milly reflectively. 

'Yes, Miss Woodford, just the same,' said Violet; *but 
when dear papa died we had to leave it.' 

' And where do you live now, Violet ? May I call you 
Violet ?' 

' Oh yes, if you like ; they call me Vi at home, — ^at least 
Walter does.' 

' And where is home now, dear?' 

* At Thorn tree Cottage, near Drumheath. It is a very 
little place ; just big enough for mamma, and Walter, and 
Esther, and me. Esther is our servant.' 

' And did your mamma let you walk all this way your- 
self?' 

' Oh no ; mamma doesn't know where I am. I came 
all by myself.' 

Violet felt quite at home now, talking to the quiet figure 
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sitting in the window sewing so busily; and she almost 
forgot how the time was flying, till she saw the shadows 
beginning to deepen, and remembered how soon it got 
dark. 

* I would like to go home now, please,' she said, ' for it 
is getting dark; and if I leave a message, perhaps you 
will give it to the Doctor yourself.' 

* Do you want papa to come to the cottage ? Is your 
brother very ill?' asked Miss Milly. 

* / think he is very ill ; at any rate, I know he is worse, 
and I am so anxious about him.' 

Miss Milly did not exactly know what to think of the 
little girl that was at once both a child and a woman ; 
she spoke as if the whole responsibility of the invalid 
rested with her. 

* But, my dear Violet, I cannot let you go home all that 
way yourself; and — oh, here comes papa, just in time !' 
said Miss Milly, as a carriage came rattling over the hard 
stones to the door. 

A moment more, and the Doctor himself was in the 
room, and his daughter was explaining to him as fast as 
she could ail about the little lady who was standing before 
t)iefire. 

' Miss Rivers ! I should think I knew her well enough, 
if I had only time to look about me,' said the Doctor, 
shaking Violet warmly by the hand. 

'And so your brother's worse, is he? And you've 
walked all this way to tell me, have you ? Then I'll just 
go round your way now, and take you home with me.' 

*Yes, that will do so nicely, papa,' said Miss Milly 
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heartily. * If you only knew how she has been wearying 
to get away I' 

*0h, but it won't do at all, please 1* said Violet *I 
must walk home all by myself, for I don't wish either 
manuna or Walter to know I have been here. Could 
you not call to-morrow, please, Doctor, and don't say 
anything about me at all?' 

* So hp ! my young lady has been playing the fox, has 
she? Well, never mind, I can manage all that for you 
too ; so come along with me.' 

* You must come and see me very often, dear little 
Violet,' said Miss Milly as she bade her good-bye. And 
Violet, sitting by the kind-hearted Doctor's side, was 
presently whirled through the busy streets, and alcmg 
the quiet country roads that led to her home. 

In the course of the drive, Violet became quite con- 
fidential with her companion ; and her happiness was in 
H great measure restored by a promise that Walter would 
soon be as well as ever he had been. It was dark when 
they reached the cottage, and a feeble light glimmered 
from the parlour window. Violet's feeling of guilt, as she 
ushered in their visitor, was soon dispelled by the Doctor's 
tact. 

* Here's a young lady I've picked up, and been giving 
an airing to, and brought back to you all safe and sotmd,' 
he said, as he saluted Mrs. Rivers. 

* I was beginning to fear she was out too late, and had 
gone too far ; but I am glad she was in such safe keeping.' 

* Hollo, what's up here ? This looks something like an 
invalid,' said the Doctor, noticing Walter for the first time. 
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*It's all Violet; she won't let me up,' said Walter, 
smiling faintly as he stretched out his hand by way of 
welcome. 

* It's all Violet, is it?' said the Doctor, taking it between 
his. * But why are you so thin ? Does she starve you ? 
Where, is this monster of a young lady that works such 
mischief?* 

But Violet was not visible. It had been agreed that 
the Doctor was to stay to tea, and the little housekeeper 
was already doing her best to provide something worthy 
of such an occasion. A slight sound of fizzing, and a 
more than usually savoury smell, were wafted across the 
narrow passage from the kitchen every time the door 
was opened; and it was very soon accounted for by 
Esther laying out the table for the evening meal, and 
placing on it a tempting dish of steaming hot mufhns. 
Violet, rosy and flushed with the success of her efforts, 
poured out the tea to the happiest group that had yet 
gathered round that table. Even Mrs. Rivers seemed 
to enjoy the fresh hilarious air the good Doctor seemed 
tjo have brought with him from the outer world, and 
laughed at his jokes, and joined in the conversation, 
as she had not done for many a long day. Alto^ 
gether, it was a happy hit of Violet's this visit to Sid- 
bury; and the Doctor proved liimself every bit as 
good as his medicine, with his cheery voiqe and frank 
good nature. 

* And now I will take the liberty of prescribing some- 
thing for you, my boy,' he said to Walter before going ; 
^something to make the flesh grow on your bones: for, 
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after all, I don't believe it is Violet's fault altogether ; at 
any rate we won't give her all the blame, and you may as 
well try what this stuff will do for you.' 

*I have thought for some days past that he needed 
something, and I'm so glad you came,' said Mrs. Rivers, 
all unconscious that some one had been before her. 

*Good thing I dropped in, then — all Violet's fault 
again — fortunate thing, though !' 

Dr. Woodford was not long in perceiving how tilings 
went in this little household, and who was the real mistress 
of it, and his interest was fairly awakened in Violet. 

* If my little friend here will come to my house, I ^vill 
give her the medicine. Milly will be glad to see her, I 
know,' he said to Mrs. Rivers. * Poor Milly's very fond 
of young people ; but if it's too far, I'll drive round myself 
some day.' 

* Oh no, it's not too far ; and, besides, I promised Miss 
Milly I'd come,' pleaded Violet, and blushing up to the 
roots of her hair, as she observed how she had let out 
her secret. 

* Of course you did, and she'll keep you at your word, 
I can tell you. Violet and my daughter are friends 
already,' explained the Doctor. 

Violet was once more tranquil and happy. Her next 
visit to Sidbury made her greater friends with the Doctor's 
daughter than ever. 

Miss Milly was a noble specimen of a woman: one 
with no humbug about her; one who, by her ready 
sympathy and tender advice, invited your confidence, 
and instantly set aside all feeling of restraint by her 
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easy manner and frank smile. Such was Milly Wood- 
ford, Violet's new friend. 

Violet's visits to Sidbury were no longer few and far 
between ; for whenever she could spare an afternoon, it 
was spent with Miss Milly in the pleasant dining-room, 
watching the ever busy fingers, and talking of the home 
life in her little world at Drumheath. These holidays 
were the only ones to break in upon its monotony, and 
they were always looked forward to with immingled 
pleasure. 
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CHAPTER VL 



* Sdbst das Erliegennacli dero Schein, 
Wird oft der Anfang Rettung seyn. ' — 

ZiNZEHDOKF. 

JOINTER snows had come and gone; and the 
little snowdrop, herald of the coming spring, 
hung out its white bells cheerily, as if to 
1 the earth of the fiill bud and beauty that were 
about to burst forth. The birds began to twitter and 
chirp, and look about for a snug spot for the nest in pro- 
spective ; and the little brooks, freed from their icy fetters, 
once more basked in the rays of the glorious sun, and 
leapt and danced over the pebbles with renewed joy and 
vigour. 

In the little cottage behind the hawthorn trees, the 
coming of spring had been longed and waited for with no 
small degree of expectation. No general in a beleaguered 
city ever looked forward to relief with a greater degree of 
anxiety than did Violet for this season of hope. It was 
regarded as a panacea for all her troubles, — and she had 
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not been without them through the long, hard winter days. 
Things had gone hard with the little household during 
those dark, weaiy months, and Violet's resources were 
well-nigh exhausted. There were many things ordered for 
the invalid which she almost despaired of ever obtaining ; 
and how she pinched and saved and struggled, she and 
Esther alone knew. The latter, faithful and kind as ever, 
would have starved herself rather than let her mistress 
want for anything she could possibly supply; and many a 
time she did without a meal, * so that there might be enough 
left for to-morrow,' as she said. As for wages, she was 
sorely hurt at Violet proposing such a thing. 

* And it's money ye'U be offering me, Miss Violet, when 
ye've hardly enough to buy bread for yourself poor dear ! 
No, no, I thought ye knowed me better than that !' ex- 
claimed Esther with some bitterness. 

And so Violet replaced the coins in her purse ; and as 
she threw her arms round her old nurse's neck, wished 
for better days, that she might be able to reward such 
precious care and love. 

The little mistress of Thomtree Cottage had looked 
forward to spring eagerly and anxiously, — and yet, as the 
days grew longer and brighter, her cares only seemed to 
deepen and thicken; for Walter was weaker instead of 
stronger, and when the sunny weather retimied, it found 
him too weaiy and exhausted to enjoy it Day after day 
he lay silent and still on the heap of cushions near the 
window which overlooked the little plot which was now 
their only garden. Violet and Esther had done their best 
to make this look gay and bright, and a bed of mignonette 
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sent forth its wealth of fragrance, and along with the 
beautiful roses and jasmine which clustered round the 
little casement, strove to cheer the languid boy, who lay 
drooping and fading before their eyes. This was the 
saddest and bitterest of all Violet's troubles, to see the 
brother she loved so fondly thus laid aside from active 
life. She did not wish him to work and save and 
struggle with her, but only to be ready to go with her on 
her little errands, and laugh with her cheerily when her 
tasks were done. But a weary smile was all she could 
get now, and oftener still the long lashes would droop 
over the wasted cheeks for hours together, — for the Doctor's 
medicine had failed to work the promised cure, and his 
hopeful words had never come to pass. 

Again Violet's fears, which had been lulled for a time, 
were the first to be aroused; and again she silently re- 
solved that some mighty effort must be made to effect a 
change. 

' He wants more nourishing food,* Esther, I'm sure ; and 
he must have it,' said poor Violet, looking round her 
hopelessly. 

*And wherever is it to come from, dear lamb, and 
them coals to pay for yet, and all ?' said Esther. 

' I don't know, but it must be got somehow.' 

* I'll tell you what it is. Miss Violet : this pinching and 
starving of yourself must be put an end to soon, or dear 
knows what'U come of it. You're just a shadow of what 
you once was, and all your pretty colour's gone, and you 
such a bit young thing too ! I often feel inclined to go 
straight to my lady and tell her the real state of things, 
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it's that heart-breaking to see ye.* And the good Esther 
dropped a tear of genuine sorrow over the fate of her 
nursling. 

*0h no, you mustn't do that, dear kind Esther; it 
would only vex mamma dreadfully for no use. Now, 
promise me you won't.' 

* Well, I'll maybees be quiet for a while yet, till I see ; 
but I can't stand meekly by and see you make a slave of 
yourself the way you do,' was all that Esther would 
promise. 

That night, after all had gone to rest, Violet sat by the 
dying embers of the little parlour fire deep in thought 
A little box stood open beside her, containing all her 
small treasures of jewellery; and as she took them out 
one by one, she looked at them in a curiously calculat- 
ing manner, and not with the happy mixture of pride and 
satisfaction with which a girl generally surveys her orna- 
ments. Opening a pretty morocco case, she took from its 
cosy nest of soft velvet a handsome gold locket enclosing 
two shining locks of hair. 

* It is papa's last gift to me ; but I fear it must be this, 
the others must be worth so little,' she said with a regret- 
ful sigh. 

* Oh dear, dear papa, I know you would forgive what I 
am going to do if you were only here, for it is to help me 
to keep my promise.' And Violet placed the precious 
relic of her father's love under her pillow, and dreamt of 
all the happiness it was to bring. 

Another expedition to Sidbury, and the dearly prized 
gift was consigned to the hands of a jeweller for about 
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half its value in money. Violet had neither time nor in- 
clination to haggle over her bargain, so eager was she to 
lajr out the gold she had purchased by her sacrifice ; and 
very soon was it converted into all sorts of good things by 
the far-seeing housekeeper. 

Old Esther held up her hands in blank amazement 
when Violet entered the kitchen with her stores ; and she 
turned each article over and over, as if to make sure it 
was not all a myth, and rubbed up her eyes much as if 
she were cleaning a pair of glasses that could not see 
properly. But Violet* s piurchases were of much too sub- 
stantial a nature to be anything but a reality, and Esther 
was fairly puzzled as to how they came to be there at alL 

*Well, I must say it beats my comprehension quite; 
but you've kept your word and managed somehow, theie^s 
no mistake about that^ 

Violet's visits to Miss Woodford were still the one little 
joy or bright spots of her existence. She never troubled 
her new friend with her own tales of woe and want, but 
was content to drink in silently the words of wisdom 
which, like little white-winged seeds of happiness,, fell 
from the lips of the Doctor's daughter, and comforted the 
little Violet's heart almost unconsciously. Here too, even 
Violet, who had so many cares of her own, found an 
opportunity of indulging her charitable nature, which had 
only been newly awakened when it seemed as if it were 
nipped in the bud by her reverse of fortune ; but this had 
only tended to enlarge her heart and deepen her sym- 
pathies. She now knew herself what it was to be poor, 
and cold, and hungry; and when Miss Milly one day 
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proposed that she should help her to torn and make up 
some of the warm petticoats and flannels for the poor, 
Violet joyfully agreed ; and the work of love was made 
so light and pleasant, that it soon became a thing to be 
looked forward to. 

'Papa has so many poor people that need looking 
after, I am kept busy the whole day,' said Miss Milly 
with her bright smile. 

* But don't you ever weary ?' 

* I never have any time to weary, little Violet Does 
your pretty name-flower ever grow weary of breathing 
forth its sweetness, or the bright-eyed daisy of looking up 
to heaven ? Then why should we grow tired of trying 
to send sunshine into lonely drooping hearts, and light 
and gladness into dark and ignorant homes ? If you only 
knew what wretched places there are in this beautiful 
earth, you would see how busy we had all need to be.' 

* But is it of any use. Miss Milly ? It must seem so little ! ' 

* Only a drop of water in the ocean, dear child ; but 
don't you know the power of littles, and what Herbert 
the poet tells us, when he says — 

" All jo3rs go less, 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses?" * 

* Yes ; but it takes a great deal of patience to sit sewing 
all day.' 

*And that's what you feel you want, I suppose; eh, 
Violet ? Ah, well I suppose we all do more or less, and 
yet it is often found where you would least expect it. 
Some of papa's poor old patients bear their troubles so 
well, and are so cheerful, it is a pleasure to go near them.' 
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*And what makes them so patient, Miss MiDy? If 
they are ill, and poor, and old, they cannot have much to 
make them happy.' 

' Only their trust in God, dear Violet Faith, you knotr, 
looks beyond every cloud, and clears away every doubt 
It is such rest for us to know that all our joys and sorrows 
are sent in love ; that we cannot murmur or complain, 
whatever our lot may be, — for we know they are all meant 
to bring us nearer to Him.' 

This brought many things in her own life back to 
Violet's memory, and she sewed on at her work with her 
head very full of new thoughts. She sometimes felt very 
much inclined to question the love that had filled her 
earthly cup so full of sorrow, and dimmed her childhood's 
happiness; and Miss Milly's words seemed almost as if 
they had been intended as an answer to her repining, and 
Violet half-wondered if she had not read her thoughts 
with those deep, earnest, clever grey eyes. But Miss 
Milly had as yet no idea how much little Violet had need 
of patience in her own daily life, nor of the faith which 
threatened to become dim by reason of the darkness that 
surrounded it, though there came a day when she found 
it all out for herself, and her heart yearned with more 
tenderness than ever over the gentle weary dove that had 
nestled at her fireside through the winter days, bearing all 
her woes with such Spartan-like bravery. 

\ I wonder what has come over my poor Violet,' said 
Miss Milly one morning to her father as they sat at break- 
fast, * She ought to have been here yesterday, but did 
not come, and she has never missed a day before.' 
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* No chance of her in this rain either, I suspect/ said 
the Doctor, looking up from the newspaper, which he con- 
sidered quite as necessary an appendage of the breakfast 
table as the coffee or rolls. 

Miss Milly also thought * there was no chance,* and set 
herself down to her day's work, wondering what her litde 
friend could be doing with herself, that she had forgotten 
her weekly visit to Sidbury. It was one of those dismal 
wet days, half summer half winter ; and the rain kept pour- 
ing down incessantly, filling the streets with little pools of 
water into which the raindrops played, and spattered, and 
splashed as fast as they could: the east wind blew in 
fitful gusts, as if repenting yielding its sway to the gentle 
zephyrs of summer ; and solitary foot-passengers stepped 
hiuriedly along with dripping umbrellas, and Miss Milly 
watched them and pitied them as they went. Thus she 
sat stitching and gazing by turns, till the hours flew past 
and evening shadows began to fall, and the Doctor re- 
turned to his home. 

* Here's a poor weary little body for you to nurse, 
Milly,' he said, leading forward a drenched figure out of 
the darkness. 

* My little Violet come to me at last ! Wherever did 
you find her, papa ?' 

' Where I didn't expect to see the young lady — catching 
her death of cold on the wet streets, — z. thing she had no 
business to be doing ; but we'll tell you all that by and 
by, and in the meantime have her wet things taken off, for 
she's drenched to the skin, and will be none the better for 
it with that cough.' 
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All this while Violet had stood silent and shivering, look- 
ing up into Miss Milly*s face with her great eyes, and never 
attempting to explain how she came to be wandering so 
far away from home in the midst of such a rain. Miss 
Mill/s keen eyes soon discovered that there was something 
wrong with her little friend, and asked her no questions. 
She took her quietly up to her own room and placed her 
comfortably before the fire, while her maid drew off the 
wet boots and stockings, and bathed the cold feet in hot 
water. Violet could not utter even a word of thanks to 
her kind nurses : she only lay back among the soft wann 
blankets, and quietly fainted away. 

It was well for Violet that she had fallen into such good 
hands as Dr Woodford's. Esther's forebodings as to her 
young mistress' health had come all too true, — she had 
overtasked her strength, — and sick, and faint, and weaiy, 
she lay down on Miss Milly's bed, too weak and ill to 
think of what was to become of her, or to care how long 
she lay there. The past and the future were alike a 
blank: she only knew she had been battling with the 
world, and had got torn and bruised in the strife, and now 
she felt peace and rest. For weeks she lay there in a 
strangely unconscious state, thinking of nothing and re- 
membering nothing of the home that needed her presence ; 
and day after day Miss Milly's kind eyes watched over her 
little friend with all a sister's love, longing for the moment 
when Violet would open her eyes, and speak to her as she 
used to do. 

*She is a strange little creature — a wonderful little 
woman,' said the Doctor of Violet to his daughter, after a 
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visit to Thorntree Cottage. *They tell me yonder she 
does everything for them, — ^nurses Walter and all. No 
wonder she has made herself ill, poor child ; she's not fit 
for the half of it.' 

* Walter's illness seems to trouble her dreadfully, — she 
talks of him continually in her uneasy sleep. Is the poor 
boy no better?' asked Miss Milly. 

*I fear he never will be any better, dear.' 
*Oh, papa, is it really so bad as that? Can you not 
give him anything to do him good?' 

* The only thing I know of that would do him any good, 
Milly, is the kind of medicine Dr. Goldsmith prescribed 
for a poor patient when he enclosed a few golden sove- 
reigns in a pill-box, and ordered them to be used freely.' 

* Oh, papa, dp you really mean they are so poor?' 

* I suspect they are, Milly, — ^indeed, I am sure of it ; and 
the brave little spirit up stairs, who is the life and main- 
spring of the whole house, has had all the burden of their 
poverty to bear on her own shoulders.' 

* And I never to find this out before ! What can I have 
been thinking of? Did you never guess this, papa?' 

' Never the whole truth. I knew they had not been left 
over well, but it was only fi:om a few hasty words dropped 
by their old servant that I found out the real state of things.' 

*Miss Violet's done for herself at last, and my words 
have come true enough. I always said she would kill 
herself with her pinching and starving at herself, and neither 
wonder too,' Esther had said to the Doctor as she opened 
the garden gate to let him out. The good woman's heart 
was sorely troubled ; and now that she had broken the ice, 
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she plunged fairly into her subject, and told the whole 
story from beginning to end. She knew it was no idle ear 
that listened to her ; and it was such a relief to tear aside 
the veil of concealment, and lay bare all the misery of 
their poverty in the broad light of day ! But the good 
woman did not stop short here ; for she soon found her 
road straight to Miss Milly herself, and there she found 
all the sympathy and help she could possibly have wished. 

*How can I thank you for telling me it all, Esther?* 
said Miss Milly. * If Violet will only get well, she shall 
never want, if I can help it My poor brave Violet, I can 
never forgive myself for being so blind !* 

Thus Miss Milly reproached herself as she sat watching 
the patient sleeping Violet, slumbering on ever and always 
so unconsciously. But meanwhile she was a good friend to 
Esther, and Thomtree Cottage was not allowed to feel the 
want of Violet's guiding hand, though Mrs. Rivers and 
Walter never guessed the history of the many little dainties 
that found their way to their table. Mrs. Rivers knew so 
little about money, that she never once thought of ques- 
tioning how far their modest income would go : she only 
knew she had less trouble and anxiety than she had ex- 
pected and than Mr. Archer predicted, and so felt thankful 
she had not yielded to his proposal, and given away her 
precious Violet. 

* Gregory meant it all in kindness, I daresay,' she said 
to herself; and in her heart she forgave him, and half 
repented the hard thoughts she had indulged in of her 
brother-in-law. 

And so Miss Milly sat by Violet's bed knowing all. 
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And one bright, happy day the blue eyes opened, and 
looked at her with their own quiet calmness. 

' Oh, my sweet Violet, you are better now !' said Miss 
Milly, stooping to kiss the pale cheek. 

* Dear Miss Milly, have I been very ill ? And how do 
I come to be lying here? Oh yes, yes, I remember now !' 
said Violet And as her memory rushed back to her, the 
weary look came into the eyes, and a crimson flush stole 
over her face. 

* You remember that night you came with papa ; how 
long do you think it is since then, Violet dear ?' 

* I don't know. Miss Milly ; it only seems one long night 
to me 1* 

'And yet three weeks have passed since then!' 

* Three weeks, Miss Milly ! And mamma and Walter, 
where are they?' 

*At home, and well, darling; and you will soon see 
them again now.' 

'May I go to them now, Miss Milly?' asked Violet, 
raising herself up. 

* No, dear one, you are too weak to do anything but 
lie still and get well.' 

Violet soon found this to be true, and fell back among 
the pillows as helpless as a child. 

* You have been very ill, my Violet, and we have all 
been very anxious about you. How pleased papa will 
be to see you when he comes home ! And I shall send 
and tell your mamma, and Walter too.' 

* And tell them I shall soon be home now,' whispered 
Violet 
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* I am not so sure about that, pet ; and so I think I had 
better not tell any fibs, or make any promises.' 

Violet felt happy enough where she was. It was so nice 
to lie still in that pretty bright room, with the pink and 
white curtains, and see kind Miss Milly's soft eyes looking 
at her tenderly, and hear her quiet voice speaking happy, 
loving words to her, that she let them do with her just 
as they pleased. The comfort and ease she now enjoyed 
brought back the old days very vividly to her mind, 
and she felt more than ever what a sad and dreary 
change was this life of incessant toil and suspense. But 
as Violet thought this^ she had no idea of discontentment 
or murmuring, and did not allow those memories to cloud 
her present happiness. She was ready to rise and take 
the burden on her back once more, and struggle onward 
on her pilgrimage through life, whenever Miss MiUy 
would allow her, — ^but this was not destined to be for 
some time yet. 

Miss Milly was very careful of her patient; and it was 
only by very small degrees that Violet was allowed to 
believe herself convalescent. By and by, however, she 
was able to come and sit with Miss Milly in the dining- 
room, and join in the work she loved. 

* It was very good of God to give you back to us all, 
Violet I For days and nights papa and I feared you were 
going to die,' said Miss Milly on one of those occasions. 

* Oh, I'm so glad I did not, Miss Milly ! I would not 
like to die so young,' said Violet with a shudder. 

* You know, dear, we can never be too young to die, if 
we love God. Many little children are taken to their 
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borne very early, we know not why. Just as we would 
go into a garden and pluck the most beautiful buds, does 
God take those fair, tender blossoms to Himself, to keep 
them safe and pure from sin. But why would my Violet 
not like to die and go to heaven ?' 

' Some time I would, Miss Milly, because papa is there 
with Jesus and the angels, and he told me to come to 
him ; but not yet I hope God will let me stay beside 
fngmma and Walter for a long, long time yet Papa told 
me to take care of them till then ; but it is only a little 
more than a year since he died, and now Walter is so 
much worse, and papa will perhaps think I have not kept 
my promise.' 

* But you have kept it most nobly, my darling ; and if 
your dear papa is among the bright angels who watch 
over you, he must know that you have done your very 
best, and will have seen all the sacrifices you have made. 
But I am not at all siure, that when your kind good papa 
made you give him that promise, he meant his little 
daughter to lead such a life of labour and sorrow as she has 
been doing. You see, dear, I know all about that since 
you have been ill,' said Miss Milly, seeing Violet's look 
of wonder. 

'Who has been telling you?' she asked quietly. 

*I heard it both from papa and Esther, when you were 
lying so ill up stairs that you could not speak to tell me if 
it was all true. Oh, my noble-hearted Violet, how I wept 
for all the griefs you had hid from me, and wished that you 
had <mly let me share them and help you !' 

Violet laid her golden head on Miss Milly's lap. * You 
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must forgive me, dear Miss Milly. I have not told you 
any of this, because I did not Hke to trouble you with such 
sorrowful tales.* 

* Trouble, my dear child ! You ought to have known 
me better, than that. I don't feel half inclined to forgive 
you, and it shall only be done on condition that there are 
to be no more secrets between you and me for the future. 
You must let me be a sister to you always, Violet' 

Violet willingly agreed, and gave her new sister a most 
loving kiss: she could now speak more freely than she 
had ever done to Miss Milly before ; and she was quite 
happy in talking over all her little plans, and of what she 
was to do when she went home. 

But Violet was nQt to be invested with the reins of 
government again. Esther, thinking it was full time to 
release herself from any promise she had made, deter- 
mined not to submit to such a state of things any longer, 
if she could by any possible means put a stop to them ; 
and backed by Dr. Woodford, she raised such a hue 
and cry, that Violet was, unconscious to herself, forcibly 
deposed. The Doctor himself took in hand to point out 
to Mrs. Rivers the impossibility of allowing Violet to 
struggle on as she had been doing. 

*It seems hardly fair, my dear madam, that she 
should lose the best years of her life in making a slave 
of herself. Is there positively nothing can be done to 
alter this state of matters ?' 

Those disclosures shocked Mrs. Rivers very much, and 
she bitterly reproached herself for sitting idly by wrapped 
up in her own grief, while her child was wearing her very 
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life out for her sake ; and she was eager to make all the 
reparation in her power. In those moments of repentance 
and remorse, Mrs. Rivers told the Doctor of the proposal 
her brother-in-law had made to her about Violet, so many- 
months ago now; and though it had seemed so cruel 
and unkind then, it now appeared like a door opened 
by Providence Himself. 

* It was a very kind, brotherly offer, Mrs. Rivers ; and 
in my opinion, you could not have a better opportunity 
of proving your love for your child than by sending her 
where she would be so well taken care of. And then 
think of the immense advantages she would derive from 
it in every way. The fact is, she is lost down here alto- 
gether. There is no one would be happier to take care 
of her I know than my Milly, but she wants to see a little 
more of life than is to be found in a dull place like Sidbury.' 

Mrs. Rivers no longer hesitated on the subject: her 
motherly love and fears were all aroused, and this made 
her almost energetic. 

* I shall write to my sister Harriet and Gregory imme- 
diately. I am sure they will be glad to help me so far as 
they can.' 

* Then by all means do so, my dear madam, and in the 
meantime we will not disturb our Violet's peace of mind 
by any talk of the future.' And so the Doctor carried 
about the secret of the conspiracy, he had been the prin- 
cipal means of hatching at the Cottage, in his heart for 
many days. 

In the meantime, Walter grieved over his sister's anti- 
cipated departure with only the bare matter-of-fact com- 
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fort that the change was to be for her good. Summer had 
again brought round a small amount of strength to the 
boy, and with it a faint gleam of hope, — that deceitful 
beacon that shines aloft and cheers so many sinking 
hearts. What would we do without it ? What is it that 
buoys up our drooping spirits, and helps us to surmount 
all our difficulties, tinging everything with a golden light, 
often, alas, too bright to last ? Its fairy promises are too 
often broken; but it is a blessed instinct implanted in 
our natures, to which we all cling so long as life itself 
remains. 

*I would strongly recommend you to try a milder 
climate for Walter during the cold winter months; and 
this in itself would be a sufficient reason for finding another 
home for Violet,' the Doctor had said to Mrs. Rivers. 

To tell the truth, the Doctor was somewhat uneasy at 
the formidable prospect of breaking this piece of news to 
Violet, it was so hard to say what such an impetuous, 
determined little character might or might not do, and 
therefore was looking round on all sides for sufficient 
reasons to excuse what he had done. He knew she 
would not thank him for the conspicuous part he had 
played in the matter, — and as to forgiving him, he hardly 
liked to think of it But all that the Doctor had done, 
he had done wisely and well, and out of pure interest 
in, and love for the little Violet, who was being nursed 
so tenderly in his home, and sheltered from the strife 
that had proved too much for such a tender flower. 




CHAPTER Vir. 

SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. 

*H3s Fate o'erwhelmed thee with some sudden blow? 

Let thy tears flow ; 
But know, when stoims are past, the heavens appear 

More pure, moie clear ; 
And hope, when furthest from their shining rays. 
For brighter days.' 

EIOLETS blissful ignorance was to be sooner 
enlightened than the Doctor had expected ; for 
it came to pass, one bright summer evening, 
when the sun was setting in the west like a great ball of 
fire, and all the world was aglow with the warm light of 
his splendour and glory, Violet herself drove up to the 
little garden gate of Thomtree Cottage, seated side by 
side with Miss Milly in the Doctor's neat pony carriage. 
A few moments more and her aims were round ha: 
mother's neck, and she was seated by Walter, telling him 
how glad she was to come back to him, and how kind 
Miss Milly had been to her, and all the rest of it The 
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sunbeam danced through the house and into the kitchen, 
where old Esther also came in for a share of the light and 
joy that was being diffused around her. 

* And it's your own self that's come to see us at last ; 
and the bonnie pink colour's back to your cheek again ! 
Oh, but, Miss Violet, it's real proud and glad I am to see 
ye so hearty like,' said her old nurse, contemplating her 
with no small satisfaction. 

* You'll have me all to yourself in two or three days 
again ; but, Esther, tell me how you have been getting on 
without me.* 

' Now, Miss Violet, I'll not consent to bother ye about 
any such things. I promised Miss Milly I wouldn't, and 
neither I will. There's no need of you coming back 
again, if ye think you're going to be allowed to make 
yourself ill again.* 

* No fear of that, Esther ; if you only felt how strong 
I am now ! But you must tell me, Esther, if Walter wants 
for nothing?' 

* What would he want for, I'd like to know? No, no^ 
Miss Violet, he's got a good friend to look after him now.' 

'Miss Milly?* asked Violet. 'Oh, Esther, I half 
thought this before, though she never told me. But as 
long as it is for dear Walter's sake I don't mind, and she 
is so very good and kind.* And Violet ran off happier 
than ever to the parlour, where Miss Milly sat talking 
and waiting for her. * 

Just as she passed the open door, the postman came 
up to the gate, and Violet took the letters he handed to 
her. 
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* Here are two letters for you, mamma dear, and both 
from London too,* she said with some curiosity ; for there 
were not a great many letters came to Thomtree Cottage. 
The one was from Mr. Archer, and ran thus : — 

* My dear Emily, — I wias happy to receive your letter 
the other morning, and to learn from it .that you have 
thought better of the decision you came to a year and 
a half ago with regard to Violet. Harriet and I are still 
as willing to receive your daughter as then ; and if you 
think proper to entrust her to our care, we shall endeavour 
to make her happy. In so doing, I think you will act 
wisely for your child's sake ; but I need not reiterate my 
sentiments upon that subject. — With kind regards, your 
affectionate Brother-in-law, Gregory Archer.' 

A kind, formal note, but quite characteristic of the 
man who wrote it. The other was from Mrs. Archer her- 
self, with a few lines enclosed to Violet. She, poor child, 
sat quite bewildered, unable to understand what it all 
meant. 

' Are you going to send me away from you, mamma ?' 
she asked with a choking voice. 

* We think it best, love, for a time. Walter and I will 
very likely go abroad for the winter.' 

*0h, mamma, please take me too. I can never be 
happy in London, with you and Walter away across the 
sea. Let me go with you; please do, dear mamma,' 
pleaded Violet 

* It is quite impossible, darling ; but you will try and be 
a good little daughter, I know.' 
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* Oh, mamma, mamma, if you only knew how hard it 
is 1* cried Violet, as she said good-night 

All her joy had suddenly been put out ; and Miss Milly 
drove her back to Sidbury in the twilight, and did her 
best to comfort her. 

* This is a new trial for you, Violet, and a very deep 
one too, I know. But still, if your mamma thinks it best, 
dear, I am sure my little sister will try to obey her cheer- 
fully. Remember, Violet, we can never please God better 
than by accepting all our crosses and trials in the sweet 
spirit of faith, feeling assured that if we leave the future 
with all its cares to Him, He will direct our paths. Will 
you then fear nothing, but leave it all to God, dear?* 

' I will try to be contented, dear Miss Milly, with what- 
ever He sends me.' 

*And if you really try in good earnest, Violet, I am 
sure you will be the conqueror. Contentment is one of 
God*s own precious gifts to those that love Him. Do you 
remember how the noble Luther describes the Christian ? 
He says : " He is like yon little bird upon the tree : he 
hath fed himself to-night; he knoweth not where his 
breakfast is to-morrow. He sitteth there while the wind 
rocks the tree ; he shuts his eyes, puts his head under his 
wing, and sleeps ; and when he awakes in the morning, 
sings, 

** Mortals, cease from toil and sorrow, 
Gkxi provideth for the morrow." 

Will you not trust God, even like this little bird?* 

* Yes, dear Miss Milly, if I can ; but the worst of 
all is, that I shall have no one to love me when mamma 
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and Walter are across the sea, and you so far away from 
me too.* 

* Love can stretch a great deal farther than that, darling ; 
and my little sister will see many new faces, and make 
many new friends, where she is going.* 

'But there is no one in the whole of big, dreary 
London I shall love like you ; and the days will all be 
long and weary till I come back again,* said Violet 

'Only be patient, little sister, and all will be well,* 
murmured Miss Milly, folding the child to her heart, 
where Violet fairly sobbed herself to sleep. 

* Poor child, I feared she would not care about it,' said 
the Doctor, when he heard how Violet's tender flowers 
of happiness and hope had been suddenly withered. ' But 
it is quite a necessary step for her own sake, if her brother 
goes abroad especially, as I most strongly advise. The 
winter here is enough to kill him outright* 

* But, papa, how will they ever manage that if they are 
so poor?* 

* I have thought of that too, Milly, and took the liberty 
of writing to Mr. Archer myself on the subject; and I 
think we may be able to help them between us, without 
their being any the wiser for it' 

* Oh, dear papa, I*m so glad ! How nice and good of 
you!' 

'Not at all, dear Milly; I only wish to make a good 
use of the riches God has given me. We have everything 
we can wish for, and the rest need not lie idle and use- 
less.* And God had given those good friends to the 
lonely orphans. 
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And so it was fixed that Violet was to say farewell to 
her home, and go among strangers. She had gone back 
to the Cottage to spend her last few weeks, and make the 
parting all the harder to those around her. It was now 
the early autumn, and in a very short time she must 
leave ; but there were many things to be got ready before 
then, and again Violet experienced the value of having 
something to do to draw her thoughts away firom herself 
and help her to be patient Miss Milly was her true 
sister and constant companion; and almost every day 
she was to be seen driving her pony carriage through the 
winding lanes and pretty country roads with Violet by her 
side, and sometimes with Walter or Mrs. Rivers also. 

Violet never foigot those last few happy weeks, nor the 
beautiful orchards with the apple boughs bending beneath 
their load of scarlet and russet balls, nor the golden lights 
glimmering through their dusky leaves and falling upon the 
pale sweet roses which still clung to the hedges, forming 
a beautiful contrast to the brilliance of the yellow leaves 
and the haws which now reddened them. They came 
back to her time after time in her London life, where 
she missed the freshness of the green fields and scented 
meadows, to remind her that spring had returned to the 
earth ; and in the midst of the sweet vision soimded Miss 
Milly's quiet words, * Be patient, little sister, and all will 
be welL* 

And so the busy da3rs passed, and Violet was nearly 
ready to go. There had been many things to buy and to 
make, and Mrs. Rivers had cut down one of her own best 
silk dresses to add to the wardrobe, which would have 
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been scanty enough if it had not been for Miss Milly's 
assistance. 

* You must let me help you with this, Violet, too, and 
my poor people must wait till I see that you are all com- 
fortable,' she said. Her busy fingers were all the busier 
because they were working in Violet's behalf, — and they 
made many pretty little things, that but for them Violet 
must have done without. 

* Oh, Miss Milly, how often I shall think of you when I 
am gone ! I can never thank you for all your love and 
kindness,' said Violet one day, looking up from the frills 
she was hemming. 

* Then I advise you to say nothing at all about it, dear \ 
it is quite enough for me to know that you are happy.' 

* But I don't know that yet myself, Miss Milly !* 

* Well, dear, I do believe you are only half sure ; but 
I know my darling will make herself happy in trying to 
make others so. We never feel half so much sunshine in 
our own hearts as when we are doing all we can to make 
it for others : don't you feel it so yourself, pet?' 

* Yes, I think I do ; but then it is so very different work- 
ing for those we love.' 

* And has my Violet quite made up her mind that there 
is nobody worth loving among all the millions and millions 
in London?' asked Miss Milly, laughing. 

* I don't know,' said Violet, still quite serious. * I think 
I am a little afraid to go among my cousins ; it is so long 
since I have seen them — I wonder what they will be like.' 
And Violet determined to ask her mamma when she 
went home. 
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Mrs. Rivers was resting on the parlour sofa when her 
daughter came in, and Walter sat by her side reading 
aloud. It was his greatest amusement when strong 
enough ; and this, along with his taste for landscape draw- 
ing and water-colours, served to wile away many an hour 
pleasantly enough. 

Mrs. Rivers was no longer the listless beirtg of former 
days. She had wasted too much time in idleness; and 
now that her eyes were fully opened to the real state of 
matters, she quietly laid aside her grief, and stared her 
poverty, with all its troubles, straight in the face. To-day 
she had had a long day's shopping in Sidbury, whither Miss 
Milly had driven her in the morning ; and the work she 
had been busy with since her return still lay by her side. 

*Look, Violet dear, this silk looks quite well on the 
other side. Will my daughter be content with this for 
best ? It is all I have to give her now.' 

* Mamma, darling, I cannot bear to see you wearing 
yourself out thinking about silks and things for me. I 
shan't care for any of them when I'm away from you and 
Walter,' said Violet, sitting down on a footstool, and laying 
her head on her mother's breast. ' And you look so pale 
and weary too. Poor mamma, who is to take care of you 
when I'm away ?' 

* Walter and I will take care of each other, and God 
will take care of us all, dearest Perhaps He will one 
day bring us all together again, and make us happy ; but 
He knows what is best for us, and so we need not be 
afraid to trust Him. And now I have something to give 
my Violet, to remind her of her home, and of those she 
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loveSy when we are parted.' And Walter handed over a 
laige square parcel, neatly done up in white paper. 

' Let her take off the paper herself, mamma, and make 
her guess what it is while she does it' 

* Oh, I shall never guess, I know ; but it feels very like 
a book of some kind,' said Violet, unfastening the twine 
as iasX. as she could, while Mrs. Rivers watched the eager 
fingers with an amused smile. 

*0h, how lovely! how beautiful!' she cried at last, 
displaying a handsome album bound in red morocco, with 
her name printed on the outside in large gilt letters. 

It was really a pretty book, and inside there were some 
charming drawings and paintings of Walter's, as well as 
many pretty verses written in her mamma's own hand- 
writing, and tiny featheiy ferns and dried flowers from her 
own favourite haunts. 

* Oh, dear mamma and Walter, I shall never, never need 
anytfiing to remind me of you, for I can never think of 
anything else ; but I shall be veiy proud of my beautiful 
album, and it will be so nice to have it always beside 
me.' 

* You will find a drawing there, Vi, of our old home, 
and of the Cottage too ; and one which will be dearer to 
you than all the rest put together — a picture of dear 
papa's grave.' And this was how Walter had employed 
his summer hours. 

So the minutes and hours glided away, and the day of 
Violet's departure was at hand. She had few fiiends to 
say good-bye to, for hers was a very narrow circle, but all 
the more valued on that account And now Miss Milly 
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had received her farewell kiss, and felt the sofl arms round 
her neck for the last time, for it was Violet's last day in 
her home. 

There was one sacred spot to visit yet, and there ihe 
brother and sister went hand in hand this bright autumn 
afternoon. The dead leaves were dropping slowly from 
the trees, and lay, sere and withered, among the grass, 
— emblems in their melancholy beauty of the life that 
perisheth. 

Violet knelt by her father's grave; and taking away 
the faded flowers which lay scattered upon it, she placed 
her last gift of love on the mossy turf, still blooming so 
fresh and fair with the daisies that spotted it like golden 
tear-drops. It was hard for Violet to leave the dear spot 
behind her to which so many tender memories clung, and 
sad to think there would soon be no loving hands near to 
make it bright and beautiful. 

There were plenty of tears shed at Thomtree Cottage 
next day, when Violet and her black trunk set forth into 
the wide world alone. She, poor child, thinking more of 
others than of herself, as usual strove to hide her grief in 
her heart, and appear brave and cheerful ; but it would 
not do, — all her efforts were in vain; and at last she 
flung her arms round her mother's neck, and sobbed 
away the minutes that were so soon to part them. 

* I shall think of my little daughter as doing her best 
to be happy, and hope she will always be the same Violet 
as now,' said Mrs. Rivers, with a fond kiss. This fear of 
a change in her child was still uppermost in the mother's 
heart 
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' You may keep your mind quite easy on that score j for 
ril bet any amount of money, or anything else you please, 
that she is too good to spoil,' Doctor Woodford had said ; 
and when Mrs. Rivers felt Violet's hot tears on her cheek, 
and heard her tender, loving words, she was comforted and 
reassured. 

It was one of those beautiful autumn mornings that 
Violet left her home, when everything around looked so 
still and peaceful and happy, that the little wanderer felt 
tempted to ask why she could not be left to enjoy her 
simple delights in peace. How she envied the little 
robin, harbinger of the coming winter, which, perched 
among the orchard boughs, warbled forth its sweet notes 
joyfully ! The sun gleamed and shone over the face of 
nature, playing upon the many-coloured woods and on 
the golden sheaves, and looking at himself in the clear 
streams and tiny brooklets as they rushed and rippled 
along ; but Violet's sad heart almost wished it had been 
dull and rainy. 

*It is so much harder to go away when everything 
looks so bright and beautiful,' she said, peeping out of 
the carriage window, straining her eyes to catch a last 
glimpse of the little white dwelling nestling among its 
humble hawthorn trees, and of that other and dearer 
home, standing proudly among its stately woods and leafy 
avenues of giant oaks and elms. One turn more in the 
winding road, and they were hid from her sight; and Violet 
leant back, wondering when she would see them again. 

She did not say much all the way to Sidbury, for there 
was a great lump in her throat which almost seemed to 
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choke her ; and she was glad to keep quiet, and clasp her 
mamma's hand, and feel that she was still there. The 
horses trotted along briskly, all imconscious that thef 
were bearing a little maiden away from all that she loved, 
or of how fast her heart beat as they rattled and whirled 
her through the streets of Sidbury. At the station all was 
hurry, and bustle, and confusion ; and Violet had only time 
to take her seat before the bell rang, and she was o£ 
Past hedges and fields, houses and villages, they flew so 
rapidly, that Violet's eyes grew giddy with looking at 
them. At any other time she would have enjoyed gazing 
at the glorious panorama spread out before her, but now 
a mist of pain rose up before her eyes ; and with her full 
heart home-sick and weary, she lay back in the carriage, 
feeling only that she was alone. And then some of Miss 
Milly's words flashed back to her memory, and comforted 
her a little. 

It was a long, tiresome journey from Sidbury to London, 
and Violet was weary enough by the time the great fussy 
engine steamed into the station. She was not long in 
discovering her uncle's portly form standing on the plat- 
form waiting to receive her, and she did her best to smile 
when he bade her welcome. 

* I always said you were a wise little girl, Violet, and I 
am glad to see you here at last for your own sake,' said 
Mr. Archer, when he had got his niece seated beside 
him ; * but the fact is, you might have spared yourself an 
enormous amount of trouble and discomfort if you had 
seen things in their proper light at first.' 

Mr. Archer took up the thread of their last conversa- 
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tion in the library at the Priory exactly where he had left 
it off, as if no such thing as months had intervened to 
steep it in oblivion. But it was not quite the style of 
thing to be agreeable to Violet just at the present moment, 
however well meant it might have been. It brought the 
old days too vividly before her, and she felt impatient and 
indignant at the bare idea of her imcle supposing that she 
was there of her own free will. 

* Oh, Uncle Archer, you know I did not wish to come,' 
she said with frank simplicity. *I would much, much 
rather have stayed at home, if mamma would have 
allowed me.' 

' Well, you are a strange child, to be sure ! But it is 
better as it is, a great deal, though you may not think so 
yet I am quite certain you will be very happy, and you 
know you have a great deal to see here,' said Mr. Archer, 
wishing to make things look as bright as possible to his 
orphan niece. 

Violet had never been in London before, and she gazed 
at the busy streets, and the long rows of gay and brilliantly- 
lighted shop windows, with something of wonder in her eyes. 

*And now we are home,' said Mr. Archer, as they 
turned into one of the squares, and stopped before a 
handsome house. 

* Your aunt and Cousin Gertrude are out this evening, 
but here is some one to give you a welcome.' And Mr. 
Archer led Violet into the dining-room, where a little girl 
of seven or eight years old lay on the rug caressing a 
pretty spaniel. 

* Lilla, come and speak to Cousin Violet' 
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The chad jumped up in a moment^ and held up her 
rosy mouth for Violet to kiss. 

^Are you the cousin mamma told me I was to take 
care of?' she asked. 

* Yes, that's the cousin ; take her up stairs, and help her 
off with her things, and give her some tea,' said Mr. Archer. 

* Oh yes, papa ; come. Cousin Violet !* And little Lilla, 
feeling herself very important, held out her hand to 
Violet, and led her to her room. 

' This is your room, Violet, and this is your bed ; for 
you know you are going to sleep with us and live with us. 
Aren't you glad?' said Lilla, leading Violet into a pretty 
blue room. 

' I don't know, Lilla ; I am feeling very sorry just now.* 

* What for, Cousin Violet ? do you not like here ? You 
can come into my bed if you like.' 

Violet could not help laughing at the serious face of 
her little hostess, who seemed not a little perplexed at 
the turn affairs had taken, and she took it in her two 
hands and gave it a very hearty kiss. 

*I think I shall like "here" very much, Lilla; but I 
was very sorry to leave dear mamma and Walter, and I 
cried a great deal.' 

* Poor Violet I But why did your mamma not come 
too?' 

' She is going very far away, Lilla, and I will not see 
her for a long, long time.' 

'But my mamma will be kind to you till she comes 
back, and me too,' said little Lilla, climbing on to her 
cousin's knee. 
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Violet was quite charmed with this child's frank, old- 
fashioned way. Before an hour had passed they were the 
greatest possible friends, and Violet was feeling more at 
home than she had expected. 

It was somewhat late before her Aunt Harriet and 
Gertrude returned, and Violet had sung her little com- 
panion to sleep some hours ago, and now sat thinking, 
and dreaming, and waiting in the dining-room. 

* And this is Emily's daughter ! Welcome, Violet !' said 
Mrs. Archer, taking her sister's child to her heart and 
kissing her tenderly. And the kind tones gladdened the 
orphan ; and when she laid her head on her pillow that 
night, her heart was peaceful and resigned, if not quite 
happy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



TOILING tjrWARD. 



n tWnES ; each day's events 
That with the hour begin and end ; 
Oar pleasDres and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 
The heights by great men reached and kep^ 
Were not attdned by sudden flight ; 
But they, while their companions slept. 
Were toiling upward in the night.' 

Longfellow. 

XHEK.E was no twittering of birds to wake 
Violet next morning; but little Lilla had 
crept out of her warm nest into Violet's 
I, and her arms were round Violet's neck before she 
had well opened her eyes. 

' I came to see if you were really here, Cousin Violet, 
'cause I thought I had only dreamt it perhaps.' 

' And if you did, Lilla, you see your dream has come 
quite true.' 

' Vm very glad it is true, Violet,' said Lilla, nestling in 
beneath the clothes, ' because you will play with me, won't 
you, and help me to dress my dollt Gertrude never 
helps me, and Cecil and Harry don't like dolls, and 
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Herbert is to6 big and old, and mamma has no time : so 
will you have time?' 

" * Oh, I shall have lots of time, Lilla ; but I almost forget 
how to play at doUs.' 

* Oh, but I will show you, Violet ; it is quite easy. Are 
you very old?' asked the little one, wondering if it must 
be very long since Violet had a doll of her own. 

* Not very,* said Violet, smiling ; * but it seems a long, 
long time since I was like you.' 

* I am only seven, you know, and I won't be big for a 
long while yet, nurse says. What pretty hair you've got, 
Violet I it's just like my doll's, but prettier.' And Lilla 
took hold of one of the long golden curls that wandered 
over the pillow. 

Violet loved this little child cousin of hers already, with 
all her simple winning ways and caressing words; and 
when she was left alone to dress, she began to think her 
London life would not be so very dreary and lonely now 
that she had got one little heart to love her. She was 
able to present a very cheerful, smiling face at the break- 
fast table that morning ; but she looked in vain for her 
little friend, for, as Lilla afterwards explained, ' she was 
only seven,' and so had breakfast in the nursery with 
Susan. 

Mr. Archer's femily consisted of three sons and two 
daughters. Herbert, a young man of nineteen, now study- 
ing for the Church, was the eldest of them \ and with his 
grave but pleasing manners was very unlike his haughty, 
handsome sister Gertrude, who widi her &iely chiselled 
features and flashing eyes gave tK) small promise of beauty. 
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Gertrude Archer was only seventeen ; and though to out- 
ward appearance she was beautiful, she lacked one great 
charm, namely, the precious ornament of humility so dear 
in God's sight, and a virtue which Jesus Himself at all 
times strove to teach. Gertrude's heart was a proud one : 
she forgot who her Master was — the meek and lowly Jesus, 
who stooped from His throne in heaven to speak to mankind 
on earth, and bless the little children, yea, even to wash 
the feet of His disciples. We have all many faults, many 
little roots of bitterness in our hearts, which should be 
plucked out and trampled under foot. But I am not sure 
that Gertrude ever thought of hers ; for she let them all 
float about in the sea of forgetfulness for a long while yet, 
though the day did come when she awoke to find that she 
had been wrong and foolish. After Gertrude, came Cecil 
and Harry, two wild romping boys of fourteen and twelve 
respectively, and then little Lilla, the pet of the household, 
who was * only seven.' 

Though . Gertrude was nearly three years older than 
Violet, she was not yet finished with her education ; and it 
was arranged that the two girls were to carry on their 
studies together, under the different masters who came for 
some hours daily to the house. Violet was fond of learn- 
ing, and had pleasant memories of her lessons in the old 
home at the Priory. But she had Walter to work with 
her and help her then \ and she looked somewhat shyly at 
her cousin from beneath her long lashes, and wondered if 
she too would make a pleasant companion. 

' I fear I have forgotten a great deal ; I have not had 
much time for books lately,' said Violet timidly. 
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* I should think not ; but if you are a little dull at first, 
I daresay it won't much matter. Mr. Everton, the English 
master, at least, is very patient,' replied Gertrude care- 
lessly. 

* Oh, but I shan't let him see I am dull, for I shall learn 
my lessons so well beforehand !' 

* Oh, I see you are going to set up for a model of excel- 
lence. I hope you don't expect me to copy you ?* 

* Oh, dear Gertrude, how could you think so ? I only 
wish you to help me,' said Violet, somewhat taken aback 
by her cousin's sarcastic manner. 

* Well, we shall see by and by how we get on together ; 
but remember I hate girls who set up for being better than 
other people, and I do hope that is not your style.' 

Violet was quite sure she had a very humble opinion of 
herself, but did not feel very much cheered by this first 
conversation with her Cousin Gertrude. 

* It would make things so much easier if she would only 
be kind, like Lilla,' sighed Violet as she left the room. 

Violet knelt down before the black trunk to unpack the 
neatly folded things which had been placed there by her 
mamma's own hands, and on which so many silent tear- 
drops rested unseen, — ^but the dreary task brought so many 
home-thoughts and memories to her, that poor little 
Violet's sad heart could struggle with its grief no longer, 
and burying her face in her hands, she took a good cry to 
herself. You must not think hardly of our little heroine, 
— it was such a sorrow for this child to be parted from the 
two dear ones in whom all her little world was centred, 
and to whom her every thought belonged ; and she had 
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borne up so bravely all along till now, when there was no 
one to see her grief. So she let the tears rain down plen- 
tifully, and they came dropping through the closed fingensr 
on to the silk dress which had cost Mrs. Rivers so rcasxf 
hours of toil; but poor unconscious Violet never thought 
of that. 

* Violet, my dear child, what is all this? what is the 
matter?' asked a voice which made Violet turn round with 
a start. 

The voice was "Mrs. Archer's, who had been passing 
along the corridor, and had popped her head in at the half- 
open door at the sound of distress. She looked some- 
what astonished to see the little girl sitting amongst a pile 
of books and clothes, and sobbing as if her heart would 
break. 

* Oh, Aunt Harriet, I cannot help it. I wish you would 
let me go home,' pleaded Violet, looking up with her 
dewy eyes. 

' Go home, child ! Nonsense. I know very well you 
may feel a little sad at first, but by and by I hope to see 
you quite bright and happy.' 

* Oh, but aunt, it is not a little ; it is a great, great deal ; 
and I know I shall never, never be happy away from 
mamma and Walter,' said Violet, with a very mournful face. 

' I daresay it is a great trial for you to be parted from 
them, poor little Violet ; but you will try to be happy here, 
won't you ? You know we can do a great deal if we try.' 

* Yes, aunt, I know, and I will try my best \ only I 
can't help thinking sometimes, and that makes me sad 
and sorry.' 
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* Then we must not let you have time to think, I suppose, 
if your thoughts are so very dreadful,' said Mrs. Archer, 
smiling on her niece. * In two or three days, when you 
are fairly started with your studies, you will have no time 
to be idle ; but till then we must try to amuse you. I 
daresay Herbert or some of your cousins may be able to 
take you and show you some of the sights in the after- 
noon,' 

*0h, thank you, aunt; I think I shall like that very 
much,' said Violet, beginning to brighten. 

* And now, my child, what will you do till luncheon? 
Shall I send LiUa to help you to clear away your things, 
and keep you from thinking? She will be quite charmed 
to believe she is busy,' said Mrs, Archer as she rustled 
out of the room. 

Violet's little assistant was not long in making her ap- 
pearance, and with her help everything was soon neatly 
laid away ; for, small as Lilla was, she could make herself 
useful, and so now she carried all Violet's books to a little 
table, and arranged them tidily enough. The child was 
more than delighted when Violet afterwards proposed that 
they should pay her doll a visit, and she led her cousin 
joyfully to the nursery. 

^Susan's going to make a cloak and hat for it soon, 
Violet, and then she'll be able to go for a walk with me.' 

* But Susan mayn't have time for a long while. Why 
can't we make them just now ?' asked Violet 

* Oh, will you, cousin ? That will be so nice ; and I can 
give you lots of ribbon and pretty thiugs mamma let me 
have!' 
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* Then will joa run and fetch my woik-box here, dear?* 

little lilla ran for the work-box in great glee, and then 
die sat by Violet's side, and watched her busy fingers, very 
patient and happy. 

This little work of love soon made '^olet foiget herself 
and her sorrows, and she was astonished to find the fore- 
noon had passed away so quickly. So much for being 
busy ! There was only time after that for Violet to take 
her desk, and write a letter fiill of love to her mamma, 
before luncheon. She spoke cheerfiilly of her new life, and 
tenderly of the little one who had found a place in her 
aching heart ; and when Mrs. Rivers read the words, she 
was content to feel that her child was happy. By the time 
this was finished the hour for luncheon had arrived, and 
Violet must of necessity face her Cousin Gertrude again, 
whose presence had already begun to act as a species of 
wet blanket on her impulsive nature. * 

Gertrude had spent her morning hours in the drawing- 
room dozing over a novel, which was hardly sensational 
enough to keep its reader thoroughly alive to its merits 
otherwise,— and what between reading and sleeping, she 
had managed to give herself a headache, and so was in 
no very amiable mood. This was quite a sufficient reason 
for her not joining in the proposed walk, at which Violet 
in her heart of hearts was not the least sorry, though she 
hardly liked to confess to the unamiable feeling. 

This was really a happy afternoon to Violet, for she 
saw many things that in all her philosophy she had never 
dreamt of before. She wandered through the beautiful 
Abbey of Westminster, and listened eagerly to her Cousin 
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Herbert as he pointed out to her the graves of the dead 
heroes and brave men who had lived their splendid lives 
of strife and glory, and now rested there so silently, — 
nothing left of them now but ashes and dust, and their 
footprints on the sands of time. Ah yes, those footprints 
— ^the memory of their noble deeds still lives and shines 
brightly through the vista of centuries, a beacon of encour- 
agement and hope to kindle ambition in the breasts of 
thousands to emulate their example. 

But Violet was interested most of all in the splendid, 
gloomy-looking fortress, whose massive walls had sheltered 
so many unfortunates, and whose stones concealed so 
much that was tragic and awful. She gazed with her 
whole heart in her eyes on the steps upon which the un- 
fortunate Anne Boleyn had knelt to receive the fatal blow 
which restored her tyrant husban^ to freedom, and made 
way for another aspirant to the splendid but uncertain 
honours of royalty ; and she wandered sadly through the 
chamber in which the gentle and beautiful Lady Jane 
Grey had spent her imprisonment. Then Herbert pointed 
out the round turret where Maud Fitzwalter, the lovely 
favourite of the heartless King John, was starved, and at 
last put to death by eating a poisoned tgg sent by her 
royal suitor. Violet had by no means forgotten her history, 
and every nook and comer of this jail-palace had some- 
thing in it to interest her. There was only one thing 
awanting on this afternoon, the first of her stay in London, ' 
and that was — ^her brother's presence. 

* Poor Walter would like so much to see all this,' said 
Violet to her cousin ; * we have so often talked over all 
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those places together, and wondered what they would be 
like.' 

^ And you are not disappointed now that you ha^c seen 
them ?' asked Herbert, looking half amused at the little 
child-woman walking by his side, who was at once so 
innocent and so much in earnest about ever3rthing. 

^ Oh no ! only everything is so solemn and gloomy^ and 
quite different firom what we pictured' 

^Your pictures will always be full of brightness and 
sunshine, I could fancy/ said Herbert 

^ Oh no, not a/ways, I think,' said Violet thoughtfully; 
*but I don't think our beautiful proud queens could be 
very happy there.' 

* I don't know, Violet : queens are not happier than any 
one else, as history of all times will show, and none have 
been more unfortunate than our own. A learned writer 
tells us that it is not the number of the great, dazzlii^ 
affecting, much-talked-of pleasures that makes up the 
better part of our substantial happiness; but it is the 
delicate, unseen, quiet, and ordinary comforts of social 
and domestic life, for the loss of which all that the world 
has dignified with the name of pleasure would not com- 
pensate us ; and I believe this, Violet. " A quiet 
mind is richer than a crown," we are also told; and it 
is quite [true, — ^for the wealthy and great are not always 
happy.' 

* Oh no, nor good either.' 

*Well, I suppose the one follows the other, Violet 
At least true happiness is said to go with meekness, 
charity, and love, and so is within reach of all of us.* 
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* Do you really think so ?* asked Violet, with so much 
eagerness in her tone, that Herbert looked at her with 
something of surprise. 

He had all unconsciously touched a chord in Violet's 
heart, — this poor little weary heart, which was struggling 
to do its best through all its crosses and troubles. 

* Do I really think so ? Why, of course I do, Violet 
I believe that any one of us can make ourselves contented 
and happy. Let us only look around, and count up our 
blessings and mercies, instead of fretting over our little 
grievances and disappointments, — ^let us try to help 
each other and brighten each other's lives as much as 
possible, and we will soon have plenty sunshine in our 
own.' 

* Oh, that is so like what Miss Milly used to tell me 
sometimes,' said Violet, looking up with her bright eyes 
into her cousin's face. 

* And who is Miss Milly, and what else did she say to 
you ? Tell me all about her, little cousin.' 

^ Oh, Miss Milly lives in Sidbury, and is so good and 
kind to every one. I cannot tell you all the nice things 
she said to me, though I think of them very often ; but 
when I was sorry about leaving home, she told me that 
people could make themselves happy anywhere.' 

* And don't you believe this, Violet ? Don't you believe 
that helping others really lightens our own cares ?' 

*Yes, Herbert, I think it does; but there is nothing 
at all for me to do here, and at home I was so 
busy.' 

* Nothing to do ! Oh, Violet ! Trust me, willing hearts^ 
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and hands need never be still. If you only look around, 
you will soon find more than enough. There are always 
some weak, helpless ones to cheer, or weary, troubled 
hearts to comfort ; and kind looks and words go a great 
way to do this.' 

* But here no one seems to need my help, Herbert.* 

* Only keep your eyes open, Violet, and we shall see 
by and by. Work in earnest ; be patient and true.* 

In the evening Violet's desk was once more in requisi- 
tion, and she sent a glowing description of all the wonder- 
ful things she had seen to Walter. How much the poor 
sick boy prized this first letter he had ever received firom 
his sister, even she could hardly guess; but he read it 
over and over again, and his eyes were generally moist 
enough by the time he had finished. 

* I am glad Vi has gone, mamma dear,' he said one 
day to his mother. ' She was working herself to death 
here, and is better off where she is.* 

They knew it all now. Old Esther's full heart was 
not able to treasure up the secret of her young mistress* 
struggles any longer; and having no mind to be silent on 
the subject, Violet's sayings and doings were her constant 
theme. 

The sunbeam was sadly missed at Thorntree Cottage. 
There was no doubt of it ; and no one felt her absence 
more than Walter, — though he did profess to be glad that 
she was gone. For him the beautiful summer days, which 
brought a glimmer of strength to his delicate frame, were 
all ended, and sere and yellow autumn, which told of 
wintry blasts to come, made him feel weak and helpless 
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once more ; and as he stretched himself on the sofa, he 
did wish very much that he could feel his sister's hands 
about him, and hear her voice in his ear, whispering sweet 
words of comfort and hope. Not that Walter had now 
any hopes of health, such as he had once delighted to 
indulge in. He knew only too well that he could never 
be anything else but an invalid all his life, — ^and ihat^ he 
felt, could not be a very long one. 

*It can never be anything else with me now, dear 
mother, I know,* said the boy, as he watched the withered 
leaves dropping slowly and silently to the earth. ' I shall 
fade away just as gently as they do, and be buried in the 
ground in the early winter, just like them.' And the great 
tears started to his eyes as he spoke. 

* Dearest boy, I cannot bear to hear you talk like that,* 
cried the mother in a tone of pain. * We shall go where 
the sun is bright and warm, and the pure soft air will 
make you well and strong.' 

But Walter only shook his head, and smiled his own 
sad, sweet smile. He knew the sunny clime of the south, 
with its genial atmosphere and balmy breezes, might 
revive and brighten the spark of life within his breast, 
but he could not allow himself to be deluded by any false 
hopes and fair promises. 

* I would be very glad to get well, dear mamma ; but if 
God would rather take me home, I shall be quite happy,' 
he said gently and wearily. 

Mrs. Rivers was more than half alarmed to hear Walter 
speak thus. She had been living so much in her own 
thoughts of late, that the words sounded sadly strange 
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and mournful to her ears, and she half feared what the 
weeks which must elapse before their departure might 
bring to her. Good Dr. Woodford hastened on the 
arrangements as much as possible. He had proved 
himself to be a true friend at all times, and took the 
whole burden of the matter upon himself. He wrote to 
a medical man, a brother student of his own, who lived 
in a quiet, brown-roofed village, half French, half Swiss, 
surrounded by its orchards and pine forests, over which, 
in the far vista, one could discover the cloud-capped 
snows and glaciers of the everlasting hills, and he suc- 
ceeded in interesting him in behalf of the invalid. Dr. 
Ellis, who perfectly understood the circumstances of the 
expected visitors, secured neat and comfortable rooms 
for them in the picturesque but quaint little place, whose 
soft clear air was only one of the many charms which 
had been lavished on it by nature. 

Sufficient funds had been put at Mrs. Rivers' disposal by 
her brother-in-law — ^how they came to be hers, or if they 
really were so, she did not pause to ask, in her eagerness 
to be gone. The one dread fear absorbed all her thoughts 
and attention, while her hands were busy making hurried 
but necessary arrangements. 

It was almost dusk one afternoon when the Doctor's 
carriage drove up to the gate, and the Doctor himself 
stepped briskly out, with a new plan floating in his 
brain. 

*I am going to propose something, my dear Mrs. 
Rivers, which, if you can bring your mind to agree to, 
may perhaps put a little more money into your pocket. 
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and give you and my young friend here a few more com- 
forts,* he said, as soon as he was seated. 

Mrs. Rivers had come to speak frankly to the good 
Doctor upon all sorts of subjects, and so now she did not 
think it the least strange that he addressed her so blundy. 

* What is it then, Doctor? I shall be more than happy 
to carry out any project you may think suitable.' 

* Then it is this : I know you are perplexed about find- 
ing a home for Esther the time you are away ; for it is a 
moral impossibility that you can take the old body with 
you. Fancy her bewilderment among all those jabbering 
French, Walter ! She would go fairly out of her senses 
altogether, I believe ; so there's no use trying it Since 
she has neither kith nor kin left, so far as she knows, and 
her only home is here, why not allow her to remain and 
try and let the Cottage ?' 

* Let the Cottage ! Who would ^take it, I wonder ?* 
asked Mrs. Rivers, as if she thought no one would ever 
live in such a place unless they were forced to do so. 

*That remains to be proved, my dear madam. But 
what do you say to my plan? I think myself it is a 
particularly bright one; and if you have no objections 
to giving a stranger the benefit of your household gods, I 
would advise you to carry it out* 

Mrs. Rivers looked round the Httle room, and smiled 
at the idea of her caring for anything there. 

* I don't mind what becomes of them,' she said. * They 
are all that is left to us now, to be sure, but Esther would 
look after everything for us,* 

* Yes, if we can manage it so, — we will see what we can 
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arrange.' And the Doctor drove off, and left the trio to 
cogitate over his plan. 

Esther would fain have accompanied her mistress to the 
world's end; but she was reluctant to leave her native 
land, and felt that she could not be of much use in such 
a journey. 

* If I was as young as I once was, I'd not have thought 
twice about it,' she said. * I would have worked my way 
over sea and land to be near ye ; but now I am old and 
stiff, and I must content myself to sit by the fireside, and 
wait till ye return.* 

Next day there was a ticket put upon Thomtree 
Cottage, which announced to all the world, if it had 
only been there to see it, that the little dwelling would 
be at the disposal of any one who might happen to take < 
a fancy to it. The inmates themselves looked upon it 
as a useless proceeding altogether, and shook their heads 
over it despondingly. What good could that possibly do, 
when the only beings that ever came up the solitary lane 
were the butcher's and baker's boys, or perchance, at rare 
intervals, a pedestrian who was taking a stroll in a sum- 
mer's afternoon ? Fortune willed it so, however, that on 
the morning of the third day a postchaise drove up this 
same solitary lane, and stopped at the Cottage. Out of 
it stepped a portly old gentleman of colossal proportions, 
with a great gri$ly beard and a wooden leg. He stamped 
up the little garden path, and into the tiny lobby, which 
hardly seemed large enough to contain him, and there he 
gruffly demanded of Esther if he might be allowed to see 
the little mansion. 
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* Surely, sir ; and if ye'll only step in, my mistress '11 
speak to ye herself about it,* answered Esther, who eyed 
the figure before her — which might in all probabiUty be 
her master in prospective — with no little awe. 

The old gentleman gave his name as Captain Willough- 
by, and forthwith proceeded into the little parlour for a 
tite-OrtHe with Mrs, Rivers, puffing and blowing like a 
steam-engine. 

* It is a nice bit place enough,' said the Captain, when 
he had seen all that was to be seen, * and just the very 
ticket, I suspect, for an old boy like me, who only re- 
quires a snug Uttle place where he can smoke his pipe in 
peace, and have something tight and waterproof over- 
head. I've seen enough of active service and hard work 
loo, for the matter of that; and now a little rest and 
comfort won't come amiss. As for Hezekiah, or Esther, 
or whatever her name is, it'll save me a world of trouble if 
she'll stay steady where she is, and I'll make it all smooth 
enough with her about the money. An old fellow like 
me can't get well on when he's landed high and dry for 
the rest of his natural life, without some one to help to 
keep everything straight, for this rotten old leg of mine 
is not the only stiff one.' And Captain Willoughby 
gave his wooden member a good sound stamp on the 
floor. 

The Captain, as he himself announced with sailor-like 
frankness, had formerly been commander of a merchant 
vessel ; and it was while performing his duty in the midst 
of an encounter with a pirate vessel on the high seas, that 
he received the wound which afterwards caused the loss of 

H 
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his limb. But for this, he was still hale and hearty ; and 
though he was, like most sailors, a blunt, outspoken man, 
there was a kindly ring in the gnifi^ stentorian voice 
which told plainly enough that there was a warm, honest 
heart beneath the rough exterior. The very sight of 
Walter's patient, earnest eyes and pale face touched him, 
and he shook his thin, wasted hand warmly before he 
left 

* You and I would do famously together, my boy ; and 
who knows but I may have the pleasure of spinning a long 
yam to you some day yet!' he said cheerfiilly. *W2dt 
till you get the south winds over your face — these are the 
winds that tell for the like of you ; but, bless you, they're 
ephemeral, very ephemeral — ^like butterflies, blue bottles, 
etc Just a buzz and a flutter, and they're over agaifi 
before you're sure you've got them !' 

The result of this interview was, that Captain Willoughby 
professed himself willing to take up house in Thomtree 
Cottage, and to pay Mrs. £ivers an annual sum of thirty 
pounds for the use of it and all its belongings. Esther 
was nothing loth to remain where she was, sedng it was 
impossible to follow her mistress in her travels; and so 
all had gone for the best. This additional sum would be 
no small help with an invalid on her hands; and she 
thanked the good Doctor from the depths of her gratefiil 
heart for the happy thought which had put it within her 
reach. 

*We might almost have managed to take oiu: Violet 
with us,' said the mother yearningly. 

* Do not think of such a thing, my dear Mrs. Rivers, — 
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not for a moment Violet is better where she is; and 
yoall find joull need &ksj l^oaaf vhen you are there.' 
And llie Dodxx pointel vfiHk Ins limmb in Ae jopposed 
diredaon jof the lioie FjokIi tallage Aat was to be their 
destination. 

* My boy will be able to have everything he requires, 
at any rate; that is one great comfort/ answered Mrs. 
Rivers with a sigh. And with this she was obliged to 
be content. 

There was not much to be done now, and in a week 
more the travellers were on their journey. 





CHAPTER IX. 

SHADOW AND SUNLIGHT. 

'Trne dignity is his whose tranquil mind 
Virtue has raised above the things below ; 
Who, eveiy hope and fear to Heaven resigned, 
Shrioks not though fortune ajm her deadliest blow.' 

Beattie. 

IJHAT a beggar you are to ciy, Violet!' swd 
Harry Archer to his cousm, as he sal astride 
the schoolroom sofa, whip in hand, enjoy- 
ing an imaginary equestrian excursion. 
But Violet scarcely heard the words sitting on her foot- 
stool beside the fire ; and she merely raised her eyes from 
the open letter which lay in her lap, to gaze a moment wi 
the wild, saucy boy who had such an ulter contempt and 
scorn for anything in the shape of a tear. 

There was one, however, who had noticed the mock- 
ing speech j and this was Herbert, sitting at the far end 
of the table, apparently absorbed in a mass of books and 
papers. 

' Be quiet, Harry, and don't be rude. Never you mind 
him, Vi,' he added gently. He almost felt he had a right 
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to be the champion of his lonely orphan cousin, whom he 
understood so well, and whose very thoughts seemed read- 
able to him. He had seen the crisp, thin letter with 
the foreign postmark handed to her; and then he had 
watched the tears begin to drop silently and slowly, and 
was not long in divining the cause. 

* Harry didn't mean to be rude, I daresay, Herbert ; and 
I was too busy thinking to listen to him.* 

* And thinking of what, Vi?' asked Herbert, who had 
come to use the old home name. ' Have you any news 
from the travellers ?' 

*Yes, Herbert; a letter written by dear Walter's own 
hand. Read it, and see what he says.' And Violet handed 
the letter to her cousin. It went thus : — 

* Brissons, 4M Nov. 186 — . 
' My darling Sister, — Here we are, all nicely settled 
in the pretty little village which is to be our winter home. 
A lovelier spot can hardly be imagined than this old- 
fashioned, queer little place, nestling amongst its pine 
fc^ests and olive groves, whose dark hues are relieved by 
the more delicate tints of the orange and lemon trees. 
The beautiful hills which bound it on one side are dotted 
over with sparkling white villas, and clothed with vineyards, 
crowned with clumps of forest trees, whose feathery tops 
seem to pierce the soft pink clouds which rest upon them 
so gently. Far away in the distance the lofty peaks of 
the snowy Alps are seen, their proud heads gleaming like 
torches, as the sunlight rests upon them and tinges them 
with his golden rays. At our feet flows the beautiful blue 
waters of the Rhone : 
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** So calm, the waters scarcely seem to stray. 
And yet they glide like happiness away," 

as Byron says in his Jjira. 

* The splintered rocks and rugged precipices which rise 
grandly from its sides are richly clothed with grass and all 
sorts of beautiful wild flowers. Tlie village itself is a per- 
fect model of neatness and cleanliness, though it can 
boast of nothing grand or imposing in the way of archi- 
tecture ; but nature has done too much for it to require 
the hand of art to beautify. There are a few good houses 
and pretty villas, in one of which lives Dr. Ellis, a kind, 
grave old man with long white hair, who, as you know, is 
a friend of our own good Dr. Woodford, — and this is quite 
enough to make us like him at first sight. He has done 
everything in his power to maJce us comfortable here ; and 
dear mamma and I feel quite at home in the bright airy 
rooms we found ready for our reception. The large win- 
dows of our pretty sitting-room take in all the view I have 
just described to you. They are wide open now, even 
though this is "the gloomy month of November;" and 
you people in England will be shivering with cold, and 
enjoying all the delights of fog and mist in perfection ! I 
have told you of the glorious beauty of the landscape, and 
done my best to give you a picture of the magnificent 
panorama before my eyes; but how can I speak of the 
lovely skies which smile down upon the earth, while it in 
its turn seems to do its best to reflect its beauty ! The 
warm sun, the sweet balmy air, and soft breeze of the 
southern clime, seem strangely beautiful to us, who all 
our lives long have been accustomed to nothing but the 
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cold, damp weather of our bleak northern isle. There is 
something of novelty, too, in the idea of looking forward 
to Christmas, when we only seem to be in the midst of 
smmner. Some of the trees are indeed leafless, but in 
two months' time they will again be covered with blossoms. 
You know, Vi, how I loved the summer at home, and how 
eagerly I used to look forward to it ; so you can imagine 
how much I enjoy this delightful atmosphere of perpetual 
sunshine and warmth. Somehow, however, I seem to feel 
weaker than ever just now; and when I do go out to 
walk, I am glad to sit down and rest every now and then, 
and enjoy the beautiful view over the river and all around 
upon the peaceful mountains. Perhaps it is the long 
journey that has made me feel so tired and weary, and I 
daresay I shall grow stronger when I have rested here a 
little. But I don't think nearly so much about getting well, 
dear Vi, as I used to do, because I begin to feel as if I 
never could be any better now. Forgive me, dearest Vi, 
if I have made you sad ; but you know we must accept 
whatever God thinks best to send us, cheerfully, whether 
it is sorrow or joy, — and in the meantime we shall strive 
to do our duty patiently. Dear mamma, I see, is writing 
to you, so I will not tire you any more. She is quite 
charmed with our new life here, and I never saw her look 
so well and strong before. Now, sister mine, let me hear 
soon what you are doing with yourself, and give sweet 
little Lilla a kiss from me for loving you. — ^Your affec- 
tionate brother, * Walter.' 

Herbert handed back the letter to his cousin with a 
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siglL He knew now why the tears had come to Violet* s 
eyeSy and he did his best to comfort and console her. 

* Try and take an example from Walter's noble ^th, 
dear Violet, and believe that all will be for the best His 
cheerful patience is a model for each one of us.' And 
Violet dried her eyes; and looking ever upward, she 
went through her daily life calmly waiting for the end, 
whatever it might be. 

Violet had not much time for thinking now, her studies 
engrossed so much of her attention. She was not perhaps 
what might exactly be called clever, but she possessed 
the great gifts of a good memory and an indefatigable 
perseverance, — gifts which so often triumph over natural 
talent and ability. She was nothing behind the ready 
Gertrude, who would have been almost brilliant if she 
had chosen to apply herself to her work ; but, as she had 
once remarked to Violet, Mr. Everton was very patient, — 
probably because he was tired of finding fault, and she 
was too careless and indolent to care whether her lessons 
were well prepared or not. 

Violet was no greater friends with Gertrude than when she 
had first arrived. Time had failed to draw them together, 
or to ripen the feelings of friendship between them ; and 
Violet knew as little of her cousin now as when she had 
first set eyes upon her. There was nothing sympathetic 
in their natures, and even Violet's warm smile and gentle 
fmnkness failed to thaw the icy coldness and selfishness of 
Gertrude's heart Violet oflen thought, from her unkind 
actions and way of speaking, that Gertrude really had a 
dislike to her, and this thought pained her exceedingly. 
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Then Miss Milly's words, * Be patient, little sister,' sounded 
in her ears ; and she strove to soothe her rebellious heart 
and wounded feelings, and be gentle, and meek, and 
lowly. 

Violet very soon found that Herbert was quite right 
when he told her she need never be idle, and she had now 
plenty of work on hand to occupy every spare moment. 
Her little circle of usefulness was growing wider every 
day ; and she was thankful that she could no longer echo 
the cry of * nothing to do,' so often uttered by blind and 
thoughtless thousands. But it was not only with herself 
that Violet's attention was taken up ; for she found many 
opportunities of doing little kindnesses, which, however 
small they might appear, were still of value in the sight of 
the great God, to whom 'nothing countless is or low.* 
Little duties are often the most irksome, just from the 
fact of their being so very little, and their requiring our 
constant attention. It is this daily, hourly fighting and 
struggling, this serving of God in little things, that makes 
the beauty of holiness, and sweetens and ennobles our 
lives. So Violet was by no means idle, though it was 
only the golden rule she was trying to cultivate. She had 
many, many opportunities of returning good for evil with 
her Cousin Gertrude, and of giving, in reply to her cross 
speeches and angry, thoughtless words, the soft answer 
which tumeth away wrath. 

Violet looked up to Herbert for all the protection and 
comfort she needed, and he and little Lilla were her 
special friends ; but she had also fairly installed herself in 
the affections of Cecil and Harry, by her ready willingness 
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to accommodate them in the merest trifle, and help them 
out of their boyish scrapes and troubles, — and the boys 
declared with no little admiration, that Violet could play 
a better game at * romps' than any girl they had seen 
yet! 

Mrs. Archer was a thorough woman of fashion, and was 
quite pleased to see her children contented, and every one 
round her smiling and happy. So long as this was the 
case, she rarely interfered either in the nursery or the 
schoohoom. As for her husband, he was too much en- 
grossed with the cares of business to think of anything 
else; and when any particular circumstance regarding 
the children was brought before his notice^ his answer was 
almost always the same. 

* It is all right, I daresay. I shall take an opportunity 
of looking into the matter by and by,' he would say, taking 
his usual deliberate view of things. 

So the days passed, and the merry Christmas-time drew 
near, when everything looks its brightest and most brilliant, 
' — ^when dull care is supposed to be thrown aside, and 
every one is light-hearted and happy. Christmas in the 
country and Christmas in London are two very different 
things ; but wherever it is, the very name calls up visions 
of plumpudding and shining mistletoe, and rosy faces and 
beaming smiles, and peace, and plenty, and happiness. 

There were gay doings in the Archers' home, and Violet 
was able to enjoy all the fim and merry-making as much 
as any one ; for on Christmas eve, as if it had been brought 
by Santa Claus himself, she was made happy by the arrival 
of a packet, which not only contained cheering news of the 
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invalidy but also a number of pretty water-colours, done 
by Walter's own hand, which gave Violet some idea of the 
beautiful Alpine scenery and distant village, beneath whose 
glowing skies the exiles had found shelter from the keen 
icy blasts of their northern home. 

* Oh, how delightful !' cried Violet with sparkling eyes ; 
*I can almost see dear mamma and Walter, now that I 
have the blue river and pretty walks really before me.' 

* You can always see them with your mind's eye, Violet, 
and who knows but what you may one day be there your- 
self?' 

* Oh, Herbert, how nice that would be ! Do you really 
think I shall ever be there ?' asked Violet eagerly. This 
was quite a new thought to her, and it took her fancy im- 
mediately. 

* I don't know, dear cousin, — ^better not think of it per- 
haps,' replied Herbert, fearing he had created a vain hope 
in Violefs breast: * think rather of your mamma and 
Walter coming home.' 

*Oh, but that will be such a long, long time yet ! I 
fear they will not return in summer, for the journey is so 
expensive. How I woidd like to go to them I' sighed 
Violet 

* You're not going away to leave us, Violet, are you?' 
lisped little Lilla, who had stopped her play to listen to 
die last words. 

* No, dear Lilla, — ^not for a long time yet at leasL Would 
my little pet be sorry if I were to go and leave her?' 
asked Violet, taking the child in her arms, and kissing the 
pretty little rosebud of a mouth. 
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* Oh yes, Violet, very, very sorry. I would cry a great 
deal.' And the round tears ab-eady glistened in the little 
one's blue eyes. * And who would teach me my hymns and 
tell me pretty stories if you were gone ?' continued Lilla. 

This had become a regular habit with Violet : the child 
was an unceasing source of joy to her, and she loved to 
hear the little voice repeating the holy words after her. 
This little one, whose mother had hardly time to attend 
to her for the gay round of pleasure in which she lived, 
had become Violet's own peculiar care ; and it was no 
small reward to feel that the young heart was indeed her 
very own, and would grieve over her absence. 

* But I'm not going away for a long, long time yet, Lilla 
darling, and you will be able to read hymns and stories 
for yourself then,' said Violet softly. And Lilla, thus feel- 
ing assured that the prospect was at least a distant one, 
returned to her play. 

This was the first holiday evening, and Cecil and Harry 
sat yawning and tormenting each other by turns, as boys 
will do when they have no other outlet for their boundless 
energy and overflowing spirits. 

^ I say, come on and have some fun, Harry,' said Cecil 
at last, starting to his feet. * What's the use of sitting 
poking in the schoolroom here all night, as if we haven't 
had enough of it since midsummer !' 

*What kind of fun?* asked Harry doubtfully, as if he 
thought it too scarce a commodity to be had at a moment's 
notice. 

* What h'nd of fun ?' repeated Cecil, looking at his 
brother, a little perplexed by this simple question. He 
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-was not quite prepared to enter into a disquisition upon 
fun, and hardly felt himself able just at present to define 
the word. *0h, something jolly; I'll do anything you 
like. It's horrid slow work sitting doing nothing.' 

Violet heard the words from her corner by the fire, 
where she was bending over a brilliant piece of coloured 
beadwork. From her heart she pitied the boys, for she 
knew from her own experience there was nothing so tire- 
some as idleness. 

* We must try and do something to amuse the boys, and 
make their holidays pleasant to them, Herbert,* she said, 
as soon as they had left the room. 

* Always thinking of others, Vi,' smiled Herbert, closing 
bis book. *But you are quite right. The question is, 
what would amuse them? Can your wise little^ head 
solve that difficulty?' 

* I feel thankful I am a girl sometimes,' laughed Violet. 
* We can always take refuge with our needle. It is slow 
work doing nothing, as Cecil says ; and I have been think- 
ing it would be a good plan to institute a Christmas 
magazine amongst ourselves. It would give us all some- 
thing to do, and might help to wile away some idle 
moments.' 

* A capital proposal, Vi. What scintillations of genius 
would be found in its pages 1' 

* But what will the boys say to it, do you think? Cecil 
is almost sure to vote it a bore,' said Violet. 

But Cecil did no such thing; the proposal was pro- 
nounced to be * jolly ' and * famous,' and the boys entered 
into the spirit of the thing with all their hearts. 
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* We'll ask Gertrude to help us/ said Violet ; ' the more 
the merrier, you know.* 

* Gertrude!' echoed both the boys at once: * she'd as 
soon fly in the air, I believe, as bother herself about any 
such thing !' 

* Besides, she'd spoil all the fun,' added Harry, not over 
well pleased at the suggestion. 

^ It wotdd not be kind to leave her out, and we shall 
ask her, at any rate,* said Violet decidedly. 

And so she did ; but, as Cecil had predicted, Gertrude 
had not the remotest idea of exerting herself in such an 
uncalled for manner, — and so the quartette of authors set 
about their work alone. 

A week's time was given for the composition of the 
stories, which were to be neatly written out, tied together 
with ribbon, and read aloud on the first day of the new 
year, for the special amusement of the authors themselves, 
and the benefit of any one else who might choose to 
listen. Violet's plan for amusing the boys had succeeded 
beyond all her expectations, and Cecil and Harry set 
themselves to this truly novel amusement with a vigour 
and alacrity which somewhat surprised her. 

Cecil's dreams were all of a sailor's wild, adventurous 
life, — so, little wonder that his pen took the same direction. 
He had feasted his boyish mind on all the stories of the 
sea he could possibly lay his hands upon, — had read of 
the glorious victories of the great Nelson, and the splendid 
honours and rewards that were showered upon him, till 
his heart beat with an enthusiasm he could not repress. 
The perils and dangers of the deep had no terrors for 
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him, — ^he hoped one day to be rocking on its wild, foaming 
waves, and longed to be a Robinson Crusoe, or a hero of 
some sort Harry's mind took a different turn. Both 
boys were active and stirring, and he was not a whit 
behind his brother in this respect Nothing but the 
prospect of a military life had any charms for him. Young 
as he was, he had set his heart upon it. He never thought 
of the horrors of battle ; or if he did, his brave young 
heart was made of the good old English stufi^ which scorns 
the thought of fear, and carries our heroes on to glory and 
triumph, through the midst of danger and death. 

This hoHday week proved happy enough to all of 
them. Violet thought of nice plans for every one, and 
headed the Christmas merry-making with so much spirit 
and good humour, that she won golden opinions from 
the boys; and before the time was nearly over, they 
pronounced their cousin to be *no end of a brick.' 
The haughty Gertrude was too much occupied with 
herself, to have any time or incHnafion to think of 
the pleasure of others, — ^but her eyes were quite wide 
enough open to see that Violet was a greater favourite 
in the home circle, and possessed a greater influence 
in it than she did, and this roused a feeling of jeal- 
ousy towards Violet. The little seed had taken up its 
abode in her heart, and, as is always the case, it made 
room for many angry thoughts, and hard, bitter words. 
This Christmas week provoked Gertrude more than ever, 
for she found that her brothers gave Violet the lead in 
everything, — and, too proud to play a second part in their 
amusements, she absented herself from them altogether. 
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Gertrude would have liked well enough sometimes to follow 
Violet's example, — ^but her proud, passionate heart could 
not brook the idea of submission ; and so she steeled her- 
self against all her cousin's amiable advances, and gave 
full vent to her wayward tempers. 

* I wonder what right you have to annoy me, and come 
between me and my brothers as you do !' exclaimed 
Gertrude one morning, with flashing eyes, as the two 
cousins sat alone in the schoolroom. 

Violet was busy concocting a dress for Harry, who was 
to play the part of a sultan in the evening charade before 
a number of guests. She bent her head lower over her 
work as Gertrude spoke, to hide the burning flush of in- 
dignation which the words brought to her face ; but it was 
only for a moment, and there was nothing of anger in her 
voice when she spoke. 

*Dear Gertrude, don't be so unjust; you must know 
it is not true what you have said. I never annoy you 
in any way.' 

'But I say you do, though you are hypocrite enough 
to let no one see it ; but you shall suffer for it,' retorted 
Gertrude. And without condescending to listen to any 
further remonstrances, she walked majestically from the 
room, leaving the dismayed Violet to make the best of 
her own thoughts. 

' Let her do as she likes at home here,' said Gertrude 
to herself, as she dressed for the evening ; * she can never 
be so much admired in society as I am.' And she smiled 
complacently as she looked in the mirror, and twisted her 
dark mass of shining plaits round her well-formed head. 
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Gertrude's thirst for admiration was great, and she 
spared no pains in the performance of her toilette. But 
at last it was completed, and very beautiful and elegant 
she looked as she sailed into the handsome drawing-room 
in her floating clouds of rich lace. 

Gertrude took no notice of the solitary figure who sat 
by one of the tables dressed in her simple white musHn 
and black bows. 

Violet was always shy and reserved ii\ company ; so now 
she sat turning over the leaves of an album, and listening 
to and watching all that was going on, without taking 
much part in the proceedings herself. Now and then, 
Herbert, or Cecil, or Harry had some important question 
to ask her about the great event of the evening, and 
then she could smile as brightly as any one; but when 
they were gone to dress for the charade, she was left 
alone in her distant comer. Presently an elderly gentle- 
man advanced towards the lonely Violet, and took a seat 
by her side. 

' You won't remember me, I daresay, Miss Rivers,' he 
said, with a frank smile ; * but I was once a great friend 
of your father's.' 

Violet looked at the handsome face before her, but 
could not recollect ever having seen it till then. There 
were silver threads in the dark hair, which reminded her 
of her father's, — the features also were something like, 
and so Violet felt no small interest in her new friend. 

*No, I do not remember,' she said shyly. *Did you 

know dear papa once ?* 

*Yes, I knew him very well, and you may perhaps 

I 
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have heard him speak of Frank Wentworth. We were 
boys at school together, and many a glorious day we 
had,— for I was not always the sedate old fellow I am 
now, and could enjoy fun as much as any one. But 
those times are all past and gone now, and it only makes 
me feel older than ever to think about them. And where 
arc your mamma and brother now, Miss Rivers? I re- 
member the boy as well as if I had seen him yesterday, 
and would like to see his face again,' said Mr. Went- 
worth. 

This was the subject next Violet's heart, and she told 
her new friend of the late parting, of the little French 
village where the invalid was inhaling the pure balmy 
air which was to make him full of life and health, but 
which seemed so very far away to her, — ^and then she dis- 
played with no little pride the pretty water-colours which 
Walter had sent her lately. Mr. Wentworth was more 
than half captivated by his young companion's frankness 
and simplicity, and looked at the little sketches attentively. 

^ Those are little beauties,' said he, with genuine ad- 
miration, ^I know enough of the art to recognise a 
good touch when I see it, and I think I am not mistaken 
in saying that your brother will live to be an artist some 
day, Miss Rivers.* 

'Oh, do you really think so?* asked Violet, catching 
at the latter part of the sentence. 

Mr. Wentworth observed the eager tone, and guessed 
the meaning of it 

'I don*t mean to predict that he will be a Claude 
Duval or a Murilloy you know, and raise your hopes to 
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great things like that,' he said, with a quiet smile ; * but 
he does give promise of future fame, in my opinion.' 

The bright expectant look had died out of Violet's 
eyes as she listened to this explanation, and found that 
was all the speaker meant. 

* How can Mr. Wentworth know anything about Walter, 
when he has not seen him for years?' she asked herself, 
as she smiled at her foolish fancy. 

* My brother may have a chance of seeing your mamma 
and Walter. He is a clergyman up in Lincolnshire, you 
know, and he's going abroad for his health, and wants 
me to accompany him.' 

* Going abroad !' said Violet, with her eyes and thoughts 
far away. ' How I wish I could go too !' 

* Do you really ? Then what do you say to taking my 
place ? It is utterly impossible for me to go at present* 

* I only wish I could, but I am afraid I cannot,' replied 
Violet with a slight quiver in her voice. 

'And why not? I could soon settle the business for 
you. I say, Gregory,' said Mr. Wentworth to Violet's 
unde, who was passing at the time, 'here's a petition 
about to be presented to you. What do you say to 
letting your niece go over the water for a little change 
of air with my brother and his wife ?' 

Violet shrank further than ever into her comer as she 
heard this bold declaration, feeling as guilty as if she 
had been some rebellious mutineer, and waited with a 
beating heart for her uncle's reply. 

But Mr. Archer only treated the matter as a good joke ; 
and giving a stifif little laugh, he set it aside as completely 
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as if it had never been broached. Violet gave a great 
sigh out of the very depths of her heart as she heard the 
two gentlemen enter into an eager discussion upon the 
questions of the day. She took no great interest in the 
relations of her country with China; and the state of 

« 

Ireland and the proceedings of the Fenians seemed a 
very small matter compared with the great subject which 
had just been propounded, and which had come to such 
a very abrupt and unsatisfactory conclusion. 

But Mr. Wentworth had not forgotten Violet, and he 
felt her earnest wistful eyes were upon him all the evening. 

* Think over what I have been saying, my little friend, 
and make your uncle think of it too ; don't let it drop so 
easily,' he said, as he bade her good-night. 

No need to tell Violet this, for she thought of it by 
day, and dreamt of it by night, and at last made up her 
mind to lay the case once more before her uncle. This 
idea of going abroad had not been brought twice before 
her notice without some effect ; and it so took possession 
of Violet's mind, that she could think of nothing else. 
She felt it to be worth striving for, and accordingly she 
made up her mind to have a tHe-ct-Ute with her uncle 
about this proposed journey, though her heart almost 
failed her, and warned her it was of no use, as she turned 
the handle of the door. 

Mr. Archer was sitting in his study, snugly ensconced 
in an easy-chair before a blazing fire, when Violet in- 
vaded its sacred precincts, much as he had sat one 
evening long ago in the Priory library, when his niece 
had so impressed him with her sensible arguments and 
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womanly firmness. Violet was older now, but she hardly 
felt so much faith in herself as on that night when her 
duty had seemed so very plain to her. 

* Uncle Archer,' she said timidly, and with her heart 
beating almost as loud as the great clock in the hall, 

* have you ever thought about what Mr. Wentworth asked 
you the other evening?' 

* Really, Violet, I do not recollect — in fact, I am at a 
loss to know to what you allude.' 

* He asked you if I might go abroad, uncle, you know.' 
But Mr. Archer did not seem to know any such thing, 

and only gazed at Violet vacantly, as if he could not 
believe his ears. 

' Do let me, dear uncle,' pleaded Violet, coming to the 
point at once, and nothing daunted by her uncle's stony 
British stare. 

^ Let you!' he repeated slowly and emphatically. 
*My dear Violet, the idea is simply preposterous, — ^you 
are surely not thinking what you are saying.' 

' Oh yes, uncle, I have thought of it a very great deal, 
and — and I would like to go so much,' added Violet. 
It was the only argument she had to bring forward, poor 
child. 

* Then I suppose you will have calculated the expense 
contingent upon such a proceeding, and thought where 
the money is to come from ?' asked Mr. Archer, not over 
well pleased at the suggestion. 

* Would it be very much?* asked Violet hopelessly. 

* Perhaps I could help a little, and give you it all back 
some day.* 
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'Violet, what has come over you? What nonsense 
is this you are talking ?' asked Mr. Archer of his niece. 

Violet had always been more or less of a perplexity to 
him, a species of enigma which he felt himself unable to 
comprehend ; and now he gazed at her seemingly more 
bewildered than ever, as she stood before him eagerly 
pleading her request. Violet knew only too well that 
her uncle did not, could not comprehend her; and it 
was this very knowledge that brought despair to her 
heart, and extinguished the feeble spark of hope that 
still glimmered there. 

* You have a comfortable home here, Violet, and why 
should you not be happy where you are ?' asked the man 
of the world, forgetting that riches do not make up the 
sum of earthly happiness. 

Mr. Archer judged every one by himself, and could 
not understand how any one could hesitate for a moment 
between poverty and wealth — ^between a home full of 
want and woe, and one where there was nothing but 
perpetual comfort and splendour. He forgot that Move 
is heaven, and heaven is love,' and Violet could not 
take in hand to explain this just at present. 

' If you only knew how I miss them !' was all she cried, 
as she laid her golden head on her uncle's knee. 

' Poor child !' said Mr. Archer, looking at her half relent- 
ingly, *' you should not give way to your feelings in this 
manner. Go to your aunt ; she will perhaps be able to 
comfort you.' And he pushed her gently from him. 

Violet knew it was all over now, and left the room with 
a heavy heart. 
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* What a fool Wentworth was, to put such an idea into 
the child's head!' muttered Mt» Archer as soon as the 
door was closed, and feeling slightly uncomfortable after 
his interview. 'I hate those sensational scenes beyond 
everything!' 

But Violet did not go to her aunt, as she had been 
directed to do ; she went straight to her own room, and 
threw herself on her bed. She did not want to be com- 
forted, she only wanted to think. When she had said to 
her uncle that she * might perhaps be able to help a little,' 
she really meant it. They were no vain, empty words, as 
he had imagined them to be, — for a new-bom thought had 
come to Violet, and an ambition had sprung up within 
her which was not to be conquered. And so she lay and 
thought over this cherished plan far into the midnight 
hours, and then she thanked God for the hope that had 
come to gladden and cheer her. 





CHAPTER X. 



SELF-HELP. 



'What is our duly here? To tend 
From good to better, thence to best : 
Grateful to drink life's cup, then bend 
Unmurmuring to our bed of rest ; 
To pluck the flowers thai round us bloir, 
Scattering their fragrance as we go.' 

Bowk I KG. 

BIOLET'S plan was no light-bom fancy or 
whim ; it was a deeply rooted thought, firmly 
fixed in the great boundless heart within, 
which seemed to fill it with sunshine, and 
brighten her whole bciug with the beautiful blossoms 
of hope it held out to view. She knew now full well that 
there was not the remotest chance of her uncle acceding 
to kind Jlr, Wenlworth's proposal ; and though the dis- 
appointment was bitter enough, Violet wisely determined 
not to be discouraged, and bravely set to work to help 
herself. 

The Christmas stories had been duly uTitten, pemsed, 
and criticised. Violet's share in the work ha.d been a 
pretty poem, which Herbert confidently asserted was fit 
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for any magazine going ; and it was the memory of those 
very words which came Hke a gleam of light to her 
troubled heart, and awoke an ambition within her. And 
so this night Violet opened her desk with a bright, eager 
flush upon her features, and read over the lines which 
before had seemed so worthless in her eyes. 

* I wonder if they are really good,' she said to herself, 
*and if I could make any use of them. Then some 
day I might be able to go to mamma and Walter all by 
myself, and take care of them, as poor papa told me to 
do.* And the young girl, who had by no means forgotten 
her old habit of building castles in the air, went on weav- * 
ing her web of bright fancies, and left all her troubles 
behind her. 

Violet's great perplexity now was the recollection of 
her father's last words to her — the mission which he had 
given her to perform ; and she was not at all sure that 
she was doing her duty in thus remaining idle and at 
ease, even though it was not from choice. But what 
could she do? Her heart was as brave and strong as 
ever, and her hands as able and willing ; but they could 
not stretch across the wide waters that separated her 
from those she loved. Ah, but they could work, and 
perhaps take her where she longed to be ! At any rate 
the end was worth striving for, and Violet determined it 
would not be her fault if she did not win. Patience was 
all that was wanted, and that in itself is genius ; for it can 
overcome all our difficulties, and carry us through all our 
troubles. 

The next day was wet and disagreeable; great heavy 
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clouds hung over the dty, and shut out the light of the 
sun, and at last came dropping down in a heavy rain. 
Violet stood at the window looking out at the dismal 
streets, but too much occupied with her own thoughts 
to pay much attention to anything that might be going 
on outside. She had no particular object in view in 
gazing out into the yellow mist, or any desire to pierce 
its gloom : she was only quietly wondering to herself what 
possible excuse she could make for going out on such a 
day. But Violet's inventive genius was sadly at fault on 
this occasion, and she turned away with a sigh, after 
'trying to make up her mind to wait till to-morrow. 

* Oh, how tired I am !' yawned Gertrude from the sofa. 

* I've finished all that stupid novel, and now I shall have 
nothing more to amuse me all day, I suppose.' 

*What has become of your worsted work?' inquired 
Mrs. Archer. 

* Oh, mamma, I haven't touched it for an age, because I 
can't get on till I get some more silk, and I always forget 
about it. I do wish the boys would come in, and I would 
send them to match it' And Gertrude, who was idly 
enough disposed in general, began to firet for want of 
something to do. 

* I will go out and match it for you, Gertrude, if you 
like,' spoke Violet, only too glad of such an errand. 

* You ! on a day like this I' said Gertrude with surprise. 

* Well, if you are so fond of being drenched, I won't say 
anything against it.' 

' It won't harm me. I am used to being out in all sorts 
of weather, and I shan't be long.' 
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* Be sure you put plenty wraps on, and a pair of strong 
boots then, Violet,' said Mrs. Archer. 

This was all the opposition Violet met with ; and she 
set out on her errand with a little parcel in her pocket, 
and a heart within her breast trembhng with hope and 
fear. The little parcel contained the verses Herbert 
thought so pretty, and which he had assured her were so 
good ; and Violet was now going to put the truth of this 
assertion to the test, and see if they would really help her 
to accomplish her project. 

The messenger was gone nearly an hour before she re- 
turned, and Gertrude had been fretting over her absence 
all the while, and wearying to get possession of the silk that 
she might begin to her work, — quite an unusual order of 
things with her, for she was generally content enough to 
be idle ; in fact, it was the only thing that did seem to 
content her. But somehow or other Gertrude always 
seemed to do things by contraries, and this particular 
occasion was no exception to the rule. 

' I wonder what makes Violet stay out so long on a day 
of this kind,' she had said more than once, as she strolled 
to the window to try and catch a glimpse of the tardy 
messenger, — ^but the little figure was nowhere to be seen 
among the stray passengers who every now and then went 
hurrying past, and there was nothing for it but patience. 
This, however, had no part in Gertrude's composition, 
and she allowed herself to get quite cross over the 
delay. 

* She has been away exactly three-quarters of an hour, 
mamma,' said the restless young lady, pulling out her 
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watch. * I think she must be making the silk instead of 
buying it.' 

*She will not be long now, I daresay,' replied Mrs. 
Archer in her quiet, unconcerned voice; *and after all, 
Gertrude, I daresay you are in no hurry.' 

* Not now perhaps, but I was. I feel as if my indus- 
trious fit had quite gone off.' 

It was true enough. Gertrude's industrious fits were 
never of very long duration at best; and when the silk 
which Violet had ostensibly gone out to match was at last 
put into her hands, she made no effort to use it 

Violet had presented her beaming face in the dining- 
room only for a minute; but there was such a glow <^ 
brightness upon it, such a glad look of triumph in the 
eyes, that she almost felt half ashamed of it, or at least 
afraid that it might lead to the betrayal of her secret. 

Violet's errand had been in the highest degree suc- 
cessful; and now she saw a bright pathway tracked out 
for her in the dim uncertain future, which was to bring 
gladness and happiness to those she loved, and enable her 
better to keep her childish promise. 

This was the secret which Violet had brought home with 
her, and which shone out of her eyes so joyfully, and 
trembled on her lips, and made her happy heart so full, 
that she was obliged to go and hide herself for very fear of 
betraying it. 

Not that Violet had any particular wish to hug her 
secret to her breast, and enjoy it in solitude. She would 
much rather have divested herself of the burden at once ; 
but the young girl shrank from Gertrude's cold sympathy 
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and her aunt's indifference. Mrs. Archer would most 
likely have received the news of Violet being a poetess 
with a kind of incredulous smile, and might have taken 
the child's face in her two hands and given her a warm 
enough kiss ; but then there would have been an end to 
it, and she would have dismissed the subject from her 
mind, like so many other trifles with which she came in 
contact every day. 

As for confiding in Uncle Archer, — well, the idea never 
crossed Violet's mind. She knew the busy man of the 
world was too much engrossed with his business cares to 
have any time to spare a thought to such a little matter ; 
and that sixty lines or so of the very best poetry going 
would seem of very small importance beside the comparative 
value of stocks and preference bonds. Possibly he might 
have patted her upon the cheek with two chubby fingers, 
and paid her one of his stale matter-of-fact compliments, 
much as he had done once before ; but this was not in the 
very least like the sympathy for which Violet yearned. She 
would like to have put her arms round Miss Milly's neck, 
and looked into the kind grey eyes as she told her the 
whole happy story, always taking for granted that her 
mamma and Walter were beyond her reach; but they 
were all out of earshot, and there was no use thinking 
what might have been. And so in this extremity Violet 
did the only thing possible under the circumstances, and 
shared her joy with Herbert. 

'Aren't you glad, Herbert?' asked the smiling Violet, 
when she had told all there was to tell, and showed the 
bright golden pieces which were now her very own, and 
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which were to be the beginning of a little hoard, destined 
in her fancy to perform all sorts of wonders. They 
seemed a very El Dorado of wealth to the young girl who 
had so lately been taught the uttermost value of the 
smallest mite. 

* Yes, very glad indeed, Vi ; and who knows but what 
you may one day awake to find yourself famous ?' 

* Oh, Herbert, that is not what I want at all. If it only 
helps me to make mamma and Walter happy, that is all I 
wish.* 

'Well, that is certainly the practical view of the 
matter ; but don't you indulge in a few day-dreams now 
and then, like any other ordinary mortal, Vi ?' 

*0h yes, very often,' laughed Violet; *but I find it 
very unsatisfactory kind of work. I believe I have almost 
outgrown my chateaux in Espagne, — or at least learned to 
look beyond them.' 

*You mean they have all come toppling down about 
your ears, I suppose, and you have not perseverance to 
build them up again ? ' 

*Yes, Herbert, 1 believe you are right; it is dis- 
heartening to be left standing amidst the ruins of buried 
hopes.' 

'Buried hopes, Vi! What do you mean?' asked 
Herbert quickly, and turning to look into his cousin's 
face. 

But Violet was staring quietly into the fire ; and when 
she spoke, it was in her own matter-of-fact way. 

* Only that I have wished for so many things that have 
never come to pass, Herbert.' 
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* But we cannot expect to get everything we wish for in 
this world.' 

*No, of course not, Herbert; but I have hoped and 
longed for one thing so much, I thought it might come 
true some day, — and now it all seems so long ago, tliat I 
feel as if it would never come to pass.' 

* I know what you mean now, dear Vi. You are think- 
ing of poor Walter. But may not every day be fulfilling 
your bright hope ?' 

* Yes, — or crushing it ; but we must hope for the best, 
Herbert, and chase away the ghosts of despair and dismay 
which come to haunt us all at times.' 

It did seem a very long time to Violet since she and 
Walter had wandered together through the beautiful 
Drumheath woods and meadows ; and she had sketched 
out so many plans that were to be part of his happy, 
useful life. And now it was all so different from what she 
had anticipated ; and then came the question, Would it 
ever be otherwise ? 

It was no part of Violet's philosophy to mourn over the 
past and dread the future. She chose rather to be up 
and doing; and so now she determined to conquer the 
thoughts that troubled and distressed her, by striving to 
attain the wished for end which on this happy night 
seemed so much nearer her grasp. 

'If I could just be near them once more, it would 
comfort us all ; and perhaps some day I shall be 
able to go to them, when they are never thinking 
of me,' smiled Violet to herself. And this happy 
thought ever and anon kept dancing before her like a 
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will-o'-the-wisp, and helped to make her patient and 
happy. 

And so two months passed; months marked by no 
change to Violet. Her life went on in a very even routine, 
and was principally occupied by study ; but in every life, 
be it ever so monotonous, there are little events, little 
crosses, and trials, and struggles, which are hard enough to 
bear. This Violet felt often and often, but she had learned 
to look upon them in their proper light — as so many golden 
opportunities for little efforts and little kindnesses. 

Gertrude was still as haughty and reserved as ever. 
Violet's frankness had had no power as yet to thaw the 
icebound heart, and all the sunshine of her nature 
beamed upon it in vain. This was not the least of 
Violet's trials ; and her gentle, sensitive nature was often 
sadly wounded by her cousin's heartless words. 

Gertrude really and truly disliked her cousin, and was 
more than jealous not only of her home influence, but of 
the admiration which was now so freely accorded to her. 
For Violet was pretty, — there was not a doubt of it. 
Though her beauty was not exactly of Gertrude's brilliant 
stamp, there was something irresistibly fascinating and 
winning in her animated smile and simple manner, which 
even her cousin felt and feared. Feared, firstly, because 
she envied their possession, and knew they were beyond 
her reach ; secondly, because admiration and homage 
had become necessary to her, and she was mortified 
and unhappy when they were withheld. A wise man 
tells us that 'beauty is vain;' but this was not Ger- 
trude's opinion. She only knew it was very pleasant 
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to be beautiful, and that she received so much more 
flattery and attention than if she had been ugly or plain, — 
and so it was Gertrude's dearest wish and only ambition 
to shine in society, and lead a gay, luxurious life. 

Her selfish nature could brook no rival, least of all the 
cousin whom in her heart she denounced as * stupid,' — and 
it provoked and irritated as well as surprised her beyond 
measure, to find that she was at times left in the lurch, 
and obliged to give place to Violet. For it is the true 
beauties of the heart and mind which really make us loved 
and respected, and they are almost sure to win their way 
everywhere. 

But Gertrude was much too proud to swallow such a 
bitter pill meekly, or to profit by the lesson. It only seemed 
to strengthen her unamiable feelings, and spur her on to 
cross and thwart Violet in every conceivable way. 

Gertrude often counted up the advantages she had over 
her cousin, — for it was really a matter of very serious reflec- 
tion to her, and she smiled to herself over and over again, 
as she thought how she could triumph over her in the way 
of dress. None knew its value better than she, and she felt 
it to be her strong point under the present circumstances. 

* I suppose my meek-faced cousin considers it a sin to 
think about such a thing, and so she professes to despise 
it ; but / know better,' said Gertrude to herself as she 
surveyed a lovely dress she was to wear that night for the 
first time, at a party to which Mrs. Archer and both the 
girls had been invited. 

But Violet made no such profession, and could not be 
accused of the prudish notions for which her cousin had 
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just given her credit ; only, she had of late been accus- 
tomed to think very little about this item, so important to 
most feminine minds, and had been quite contented with 
the unpretending wardrobe with which her mamma had 
provided her before entering upon her London life. 

She had been more than content, — she was pleased. 
The rusty silk, which had been turned and stitched by her 
mamma's own fingers, had acquired a charm which made 
it seem perfectly beautiful in the daughter's eyes ; and it 
had never occurred to her for a moment, that her muslins 
and ribbons were limp and shabby, and no one had taken 
' the trouble to point out the fact to her. But she was very 
soon to be made aware of it, and that in a manner more 
startling than agreeable. 

Gertrude had indeed little of rivalry to fear in this 
respect, but on this particular evening she would very 
much have preferred to go alone ; and so, according to her 
contrary nature, she professed to be ashamed, at what she 
would, at other times, have congratulated herself upon. 

' I shall positively feel disgraced, mamma, going to the 
Claytons with such a dowdy fright as Violet will be,' said 
the selfish girl, as she and Mrs. Archer sat alone in the 
morning-room. And Violet, crossing the hall, heard the 
words, and paused at the open door, as if she had been 
stunned. She did not wish to stay and listen. She had 
no desire to hear more, and yet she was too bewildered to 
draw herself from the spot. ' She's not fit to be seen in 
her washed muslins,' continued Gertrude, 'and how she 
can make up her mind to go with them is a marvel to me.' 

*I daresay poor Violet has never studied the matter. 
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She dpes not seem to think much of her dress/ said Mrs. 
Archer. 

'No; I suppose she thinks it wicked. I wonder she 
doesn't think herself too good to go to parties too. I am 
sure I only wish she did !' 

* Gertrude, why do you speak so bitterly of Violet?' in- 
quired Mrs. Archer, who took so little note of what was 
passing before her very eyes, that she was utterly unable 
to comprehend the meaning of her daughter's words. She 
little thought of attributing the real interpretation to them ; 
and, at the most, she concluded that Gertrude's temper 
had got ruffled by some small trifle. 

* If you really think the child so shabby, lend her some- 
thing of yours, — I daresay Susan would not be long in 
making any alterations,' continued Mrs. Archer. 

Violet did not stay to hear Gertrude's reply ; she had 
heard more than enough already. Burning with indigna- 
tion, and stung to the quick by her cousin's persistent 
unkindness, she hurried up stairs to her own room. 

'Oh, how can she be so cruel!' cried the wounded 
Violet. ' And when will all this end ? Oh, dear mamma, 
what must I do !' And the forlorn girl threw herself on 
the bed, and gave vent to her tears. 

Violet had some little pride in her composition too, and 
she felt deeply hurt by the conversation she had so acci- 
dentally overheard. Her first feelings were those of anger 
and revenge ; and it just crossed her mind how nice it 
would be to outshine Gertrude, and get a dress that would 
equal hers in beauty. And so Violet produced her trea- 
sure, and counted it over and over again. But the very 
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sight of it softened her, and put all those fancies to fligb^ 
for it had been intended for a very different purpose than 
that of executing vengeance upon Gertrude. 

* Oh no, I must allow nothing to interfere with this one 
resolution ; but if Gertrude thinks I shall disgrace her, she 
is mistaken, for I will remain at home,' were Violet's next 
thoughts. 

And with this conclusive determination Violet locked 
away her golden pieces, and laid aside all the bitter 
thoughts that had made her cheek flush, and her eye flash 
with indignant anger, and sat down to think, — ^to think of 
her mother, and Walter, and Miss Milly, and how they 
would have her act under the present difficulty. Those 
thoughts were always sufficient to chase away the feelings 
of pride, and malice, and revenge which sometimes strove 
for the mastery in Violet's heart. She had only to recall 
the loving looks and tender words of those she loved, and 
the dark shadows flitted away, and she saw the path of 
duty traced out before her clearly and distinctly, and 
illumined by the bright rays from the lamp of love. 

Violet was able to meet her Cousin Gertrude with her 
usual frankness and sweetness. There was no thorn of 
wounded pride rankling in her breast; and if it had 
been possible, Gertrude might have experienced the sting 
of remorse. 

But Gertrude's conscience seldom or never troubled 
her, and the announcement of Violet's decision had only 
the effect of making her raise her arched eyebrows, and 
open her eyes a little wider than usual. Her guilty selfish- 
ness never came home to her in the slightest, and she 
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never for a moment entertained the idea that she was the 
cause of this determination — in fact, she was too careless 
to think about finding out a reason for it at all, and too 
pleased that she was not to have the shame of being dis- 
graced by her cousin's presence. 

* But Violet, my dear child, what can have made you 
change your mind so suddenly?' asked her aunt kindly, 
but somewhat perplexed. 

*0h, aunt, a great many things. You know I never 
care very much about parties, — I would just as soon be at 
home with the boys and Lilla this evening.' 

* And yet you were looking forward with so much plea- 
sure to Mrs. Clayton's. I don't believe you know your 
own mind, Violet, for half a minute, and I think I ought 
to insist upon you going.' 

* Oh no, Aunt Harriet, please do not do that, for I would 
rather stay at home — much rather,' added Violet so em- 
phatically as to show that there were no two doubts about 
the matter. 

* Well, dear, do as you like, I shall not press it, — ^but I 
must confess I do not understand you at all. What have 
you come to London for, if it's not to enjoy yourself?* • 

Violet smiled to herself. This was precisely the ques- 
tion she was trying to find out every day and every hour 
of her life, and had never come to any satisfactory solution 
of the problem as yet. What had she come to London for ? 
It certainly was not to enjoy herself; and, as we know, it 
had been from no wish or will of hers that she came. She 
had only come because she had been sent, — ^because she 
had been unceremoniously turned out, and absolutely ex- 
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pelled from the home of which she was the centre ; and 
now she must wait, and long, and weary for her return, 
and endure her exile as best she might. 

Cjertrude was in high good humour with the turn affairs 
had taken — ^nothing could have pleased her better. 

* How fortunate for me that Violet's such a stupid ; and 
yet I did not believe she had so much good sense !* she 
said to herself, when all was settled, and her mamma*s 
arguments had proved of no avail in making Violet repent 
of her resolution. 

To tell the truth, it was not without some little regret 
that Violet had laid aside all thoughts of enjoying this 
pleasure ; but she wisely struggled against it^ for she knew 
only too well that Gertrude's imkindness would mar all 
her happiness, — therefore, as she had told her aunt, she 
would just as soon be at home with the boys and Lilla. 
They would have a cosy, merry evening all by themselves, 
and this would fully make up for everything else. 

Long afterwards this evening seemed very precious to 
Violet, and she was very glad she had remained at home. 
Then she blessed Gertrude for the words that had stung 
her so sharply, but which seemed as if they had been sent 
by Heaven itself. 

The clock struck nine as Violet descended from the 
nursery. She had given little Lilla a good-night kiss, and 
left her in Susan's care, in spite of all the child's petitions 
to stay and tell her a story, for she had promised the boys 
to make up the number in a game of bagatelle, and had 
already kept them waiting longer than she had intended. 
For Lilla had enjoyed a treat this evening too, and 
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had been allowed to stay up an hour beyond her usual 
bed-time. 

* Better late than never!' exclaimed Harry, as his 
cousin made her appearance. *WeVe been rattling the 
balls about this half-hour and more — getting into prac- 
tice for your ladyship.' 

* Putting you out of practice would be nearer the truth, 
perhaps; at least I suspect you will need to be a little 
more careful of your playing now, for here comes the tug 
of war,' said Herbert, laying down his book for the cue. 

*And who's afraid? Big brother though you be, I 
mean to go against you and beat you too, if I can,' 
replied Harry boldly. 

'A wise reservation that latter clause. Forewarned 
is forearmed ; and I desire nothing better than a foeman 
worthy of my steel.' 

The game was soon commenced in good earnest, and 
Harry being thus put upon his mettle, played his very 
best, and did all he could to fulfil his threat He had 
just made a high score, on which occasion he did not 
omit to cheer himself most enthusiastically, when a sharp 
shrill scream rang through the house, filling every heart 
with fear and dread by its awful sound of agony. 

Violet turned to the door, and stayed to listen — stayed, 
but for a moment ; in another she was bounding up the 
stairs towards the nursery, from whence the cry proceeded. 
Half-way down the upper stair came a little white figure 
wrapt in flames, — on and on she came, till with a stifled 
shriek she fell senseless at Violet's feet 

Violet's presence of mind did not forsake her at this 
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terrible tinle. It was the work of a second to snatch 
up one of the large fur-skins which were so plentifully 
strewed along the corridor, and roll it round the burning 
child ; and before any one had time to join her, or even 
to guess what was the matter, all was over ! 

All was over, and the unconscious Lilla lay cradled 
in the arms that had saved her. And yet, was she saved ? 
The little heart still beat, and the faint moan of pain which 
every now and then escaped the closed lips showed that 
the little life was still there, — ^but, ah ! who could tell yet 
if she were saved ? 

Violet lifted her white face to the awe-struck group 
that stood in a silent, speechless, wondering circle round 
her, and whispered a few words. Then she bore her 
precious burden tenderly to the little white cot, where 
one short hour ago she had left the child prattling away 
in her innocent glee. 

Very tenderly and gently she laid her down ; the blue 
eyes were still closed, for little Lilla had not yet awak- 
ened to her agony. There she lay, white, and still, 
and calm, with nothing to tell the dreadful tale, but one 
little scorched arm that lay on the coverlet. The fair 
face was still as fair and smooth as ever, and the golden 
hair which fringed the pillow unharmed; and as Violet 
bent over the cot, she half wondered if she were not 
awaking from some horrible dream. But the mute, be- 
wildered faces around her, which seemed to look up to 
her for guidance and direction, very soon put those 
fancies to flight, and assured her that the dread reality 
was all too true. 
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Herbert, in obedience to his cousin's whisper, had 
hastened for the doctor. Meanwhile Harry and Cecil 
and the servants had gathered round the sufferer, but 
no one had as yet dared to utter a word. 

Violet was the first to speak. 

'Where is your papa, Harry?* she asked softly. 

' Gone out to dinner,' answered the boy. 

* Do you know where ?' 

Harry shook his head. His voice seemed strangely 
harsh and grating breaking on the silence, lower it as he 
would. 

' Uncle, and aunt, and Gertrude, all gone ! I wonder 
when they will be home?' said Violet. 

Now that she had time to think, she began to see all 
the responsibility that rested with her — and with her alone ; 
for the whole household seemed by one consent to place 
themselves under her control and management. 

There are some people who are born to rule — ^who ate 
destined by nature to wield the sceptre over our hearts 
and homes. We cannot help delivering up the reins of 
government to them, and freely placing ourselves under 
their sway. 

Such was Violet, young as she was, — and yet she moved 
about the world so quietly and gracefully, and slipped into 
one's heart so unconsciously, that you knew her power 
rather than^// it. 

Now, as she sat watching by the sufferer, and awaiting 
the doctor's arrival — ^waiting to hear the truth, and how 
much harm had been done — she thought of the absent 
parents now in the midst of their pleasure and gaiety. 
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Would she break the spell by a hasty message, or leave 
the horrid fact to reveal itself? 

* I think it would be better to send for them at once,' 
said Violet, quietly deciding the matter more to herself 
than any one else. 

' I will go with a message or note/ said Cecil, eager to 
make himself of use. 

* And I'll go too,* added Harry, somewhat glad to make 
his escape, for the boys felt themselves strangely out of 
place in this room of pain. 

Their atmosphere was essentially a noisy one, and the 
hushed voices and faint whispers oppressed them more 
than they could tell. 

Violet, with her quick instinct, saw and knew this, and 
pitied them from the bottom of her heart. She felt it 
would be better for all of them if they were out of the 
way for a short while, and seconded Cecil's proposal 
heartily. 

* Please do,' she said, with an almost grateful look in 
her eyes. 'Bring me a card, and I shall write a few 
words, and then you will only have to hand it in.' 

The boys were glad to have their work thus made as 
easy as possible to them ; for, like most of their species, 
they had a wholesome dislike to anything like a scene. 
They were off in a moment, and very soon after Herbert 
returned with the doctor. 

Dr. Michael was a solemn, portentous-looking indi- 
vidual, with a rubicund visage and bland manner, for 
which latter item in his composition he generally found 
it necessary to charge his patients an extra fee, and so 
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make some slight compensatioai for his delicately put 
compliments, and the unparalleled good humour with which 
he listened to all their complaints and fancies, however 
solemn or absurd. 

We all have our little faults and weaknesses; and 
whatever Dr. Michael's might be, he possessed a good 
heart and kind feelings, and those cover a multitude of 
sins. He shook his head very gravely over poor Lilla's 
wounds, and set about his task with more than usual 
gentleness. 

Violet's soft fingers helped him to soothe the pain, 
and they never faltered or trembled in their work, 
though her very heart grew sick and faint at the sight. 

The Doctor felt he had a real help in the patient, ready 
Violet, who seemed intuitively to know what to do and 
how to do it just at the right moment; and he left the 
sufifering child in her care with the utmost confidence. 

* Where are Mr. and Mrs. Archer?' he had asked. 
' Is there no one to help you ?' 

*They are from home to-night,* replied Violet; *but 
I have sent for them.' 

* In the meantime, all has been done that can be done, 
and you have acted wisely and well. Miss Rivers. I 
leave our little patient in your charge, and she could 
not have a better nurse, in my opinion.' 

The Doctor had insisted upon the room being cleared 
of all intruders, — or of all the elements of * fuss and noise,' 
as he expressed it, and so Violet was left to watch by 
Lilla's bed alone, and to wait for the mother's home- 
coming. 




CHAPTER XI. 

BREAKING THE NEWS. 

'Ere sin could bL'ght Oi sorruw fade, 

Death cune with friendly care ; 
The opening bud to heaven conveyed, 
And bade it blossom there.' 

Coleridge. 

VIOLET sat watching and waiting for the mother's 
return through the long, weary midnight hours. 
The few hasty lines sent by her, and entrusted 
to a careless servant by Harry and Cecil, had 
never been delivered ; and one or two of the small hours 
of the morning had boomed fortli from the deep-toned 
clock in the hall, before Mrs. Archer's footstep was heard 
on the stair. 

Herbert slipped quietly out of the dining-room, drew 
his mother and sister gently in, and told them the story 
of Lilla's misfortune. 

Mrs. Archer had scarce enough of patience to listen. 
She hurried up stairs, forgetful of everything but her love 
for her child, and the feeling of reproach it brought with 
it, and went gleaming and glittering into the sick-room in 
her rustling robes and rich jewels. 
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* Where is my child? Lilla, darling, speak to me T cried 
the mother, entering the dimly-lighted chamber. 

Violet rose from her seat behind the curtains, with her 
finger on her lips, to impress the necessity of silence. 

' She is sleeping, aunt ; let her rest while she caii,' she 
whispered. 

But the warning came too late. Lilla's eyes Were now 
wide open, and had already caught sight of her mother. 

*0h, mamma, youVe come at last 1' cried the child, for- 
getting all her pain in her joy, and trying to raise herself. 

But the movement made her scream with agony, which 
was no easy task to soothe. Mrs. Archer, mother as she 
was, felt almost powerless in its presence, and she half 
implored Lilla to be quiet and patient. 

The poor child was enduring a thousand tortures', which 
no words, however loving and tender, could soften. 

* What is to be done ?' said Mrs. Archer, casting a de- 
spairing look at Violet 'How foolish I have been, to 
disturb her !' 

* Never mind, mamma. Kiss poor, burnt Lilla, and say 
good-night,' murmured the child through her pain. * Violet 
will stay with me and take care of me.' And she slipped 
one tiny hot hand into her cousin's. 

* Will you, Violet? and will it not tire you too much?' 
asked Mrs. Archer. 

* Oh no, dear aunt ; I shall not leave Lilla for a moment, 
so you need not fear to rest.' 

* I do not know how to thank you, dear. You are a greater 
comfort to me than I can tell. God bless you, my child T 
said Mrs. Archer, stooping to kiss her orphan niece. 
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Those were strangely serious words to fall from the lips 
of the gay woman of fashion, and yet they were heartfelt, — 
for, as she stood in her child's sick-room that night, she 
felt her own helplessness very bitterly — ^her own weakness 
in the time of trouble ; and then the quiet, steady, mipre- 
tending 'Violet seemed a prop to lean upon— a treasure — 
a comfort. 

And the words, simple as they were, brought a glad look 
to Violet's eyes, and a soft light to her heart; and she 
thought them over and over again to herself through the 
lonely silent hours, when all the house was hushed to rest, 
and everything around was still. It was so nice to feel 
that she was not altogether useless — that even here, in this 
great, busy, bustling, noisy city, that had seemed to the 
country-bred child nothing more nor less than a vast desert 
of dreary solitude, she had found hearts to love and appre- 
ciate her simple, earnest nature — something worth living 
for. 

She remembered how she had arrived listless, home- 
sick, despairing, and almost determined to be unhappy; 
how she had disliked her comparatively idle life, and 
longed to have her hands full ; and how Herbert had gently 
pointed out the path, and cast light upon the mist and 
clouds that had blinded her. He had assured her she 
need not be idle; and she had lifted up her eyes and 
looked, and work had arisen out of nothing, as it almost 
seemed to her, and then hopes had hung themselves 
out to brighten it. And now that she had become a 
comfort — a necessity, she felt satisfied, and almost happy, 
— so happy, that she did not feel the hours of her 
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watch long and wearisome; and when the rosy flush of 
dawn appeared in the east, and the sunbeams came and 
peeped into the sick-room, to brighten it with their 
cheering rays, they found her as willing and cheerful 
as ever. 

Lilla had been restless and feverish. There were to be 
days and nights of pain yet before her time of peace came ; 
but through it all the little one did her best to suffer 
bravely. 

Violet's lessons had not been in vain ; and Lilla, young 
as she was, had caught her sweet spirit of trust and 
patience, and strove to keep back her murmurs, and still 
the cries which rose to her lips and struggled for utter- 
ance. 

* I don't want to vex poor mamma,' said the child ; 
*she looks so sorry when I cry!' And so she sometimes 
tried to smile through the pain that was so hard to bear ; 
and every drop of medicine was cheerfully swallowed, 
however bitter might be the effort 

*We have a capital patient here,' said Dr. Michael 
one morning, looking at Lilla with real, genuine admira- 
tion. ' What makes you so good, little one ? ' 

* It's Cousin Violet,' said the child simply, and without 
the least hesitation. 

* Oh ! she knows how to keep you sweet — ^a private box 
of sugar-plums, or something of that kind, no doubt,' 
replied the Doctor, with a knowing wink. 

*0h no, not that at all!' said Lilla, with more than 
usual energy. * She tells me nice stories, and sings pretty 
songs to me.' 
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' * Ah well> my child, those are aH so many sugar-plums 
in their way — something to sweeten your little life, and 
make you happy — ^and better for you, a great deal, than 
the others. Give her as many of them as you like, Miss 
Rivers ; the^ seem as good an antidote to pain as any- 
thing I can prescribe.' And Dr. Michael smiled approv- ^ 
ingly at Violet. 

She was fairly installed as head nurse. She had taken 
up her position by Lilla's bedside at the very first, and no 
one had cared to depose her. Gertrude paid hurried 
visits to her sister's room, but it was no place for her ; and 
after a few careless, commonplace words, or, oftener stiU, 
none at all, she would take her leave. Violet was .spared 
much of her society at this time, for Lilla could not bear 
her cousin to be absent, — and so she had neither time nor 
opportunity to carry on her studies. 

But Gertrude did not even spare her cousin in her self- 
imposed seclusion. She still pursued her relentless course 
of unamiability, and the sting of her voice reached even 
the retirement of Lilla's room, and the very heart of the 
watcher who sat there hour after hour performing her more 
than duty — ^woman's noblest mission — that of lightening ' 
sorrow and relieving distress. 

Once, and only once, in this time of suffering and mis- 
fortune, which was gradually deepening over the uncon- 
scious household, did Gertrude venture to breathe forth 
her feelings of malice and hatred towards her cousin, and 
then she dared to accuse her of being in some measure the 
cause of it all. 

* It is evident there has been carelessness somewhere,* 
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argued Gertrude ; * Violet might have taken the trouble 
to see that the child was safely put to bed, since she had 
nothing else to do : it would have saved us any amount 
of fuss and trouble.' 

Mrs. Archer and the boys were all in the room when 
Gertrude gave vent to this sentiment. The former looked 
up with a more stem expression than Gertrude ever re- 
membered to have seen on her mother's face before, and 
looked at her for a moment in speechless surprise. * Ger- 
trude, what do you mean ? Violet has been a great help 
to me, and I will not have a shadow of blame cast upon 
her.' And the words plainly indicated that the speaker 
had no mind to be trifled with. 

* You know very well that poor Lilla herself told us how 
it all happened,' continued Mrs. Archer, * and her account 
clears every one from blame — even Susan, who was in 
such a dreadful way about it. Violet has shown nothing 
but courage and bravery from the very first. You surely 
cannot be thinking what you are saying, Gertrude.* 

* Well, well, mamma, there's no use making such a work 
about it,' replied Gertrude pettishly. * I didn't know it 
was a sin to say the least word against Violet !' 

* It's a sin to say what's not true at any rate, as you'll 
see in your Catechism if you only choose to look,' chimed 
in Cecil, ready enough to cross swords with his sister, espe- 
cially in Violet's defence. 

' One might at least be allowed to express their opinions 
without having the whole house down upon them,' said 
Gertrude, taking refuge in her haughtiness. 

*0r, rather, if people have no better opinions than 

L 
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those, they should keep them to themselves/ retorted 
Cecil *Upon my word, Gertrude, you're the fiercest 
animal I have seen outside the walls of a caravan I ' 

Gertrude was now thoroughly angry; and Harry joining 
in the war of words, she very soon thought it advis- 
able to retire, and leave them in full possession of the 
field. 

Too irritated to care, or almost to know what she said, 
Gertrude rushed up to Lilla's room, where Violet was softly 
singing the child to sleep. But the sight had no charm 
for Gertrude's eyes — no power to soothe her passions, or 
stay the words upon her lips ; and standing there, with her 
dark eyes flashing forth all their pride and scorn, she 
loaded her cousin with the bitterest reproaches. 

Ah, those words! They did indeed prove as sharp 
arrows or coals of fire ; but it was in the speaker's owti 
heart that they rankled, long after Violet in her innocence 
had forgotten them. 

Violet had raised her quiet eyes to gaze upon her 
cousin, more as if she were in a dream than anything 
else. Not a sound escaped her lips; and when the 
figure moved away, and all was still again, she laid her 
head on the pillow with a strange sense of bewilderment. 
The pain at her heart told her it was all real, — that her 
visitor was no phantom of an excited imagination, as she 
had at first fondly hoped ; and that this was only another 
drop in the ocean of Gertrude's imkindness. The words 
themselves seemed very harmless — ^Violet scarcely took 
the trouble to think them over. It was not she who 
was to be wounded by them; it was the motive or 
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feeling which impelled her cousin to utter them that 
made the tears flow. 

Perhaps Violet may be denounced as stupid and * soft ' 
for indulging in a flood of tears upon such an occasion ; 
but she had not yet learnt to steel her heart against 
all generous impulses and feelings of forbearance : for 
she remembered the divine commandment, *Love your 
enemies; do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
those that despitefully use you and persecute you,' — a 
commandment which breathes forth the true spirit of 
Christianity, but one which requires a heavenly gift to 
enable us to fulfil — even that charity which hopeth all 
things and endureth all things, the best of all the graces. 
And even iJien how difficult is it to accomplish ! It did 
disappoint and pain Violet not a little, to find that she 
was making no way in her cousin's good graces, notwith- 
standing her scrupulous attention to this golden rule. 
But the time came when she felt more than rewarded 
for all her gentle forbearance, whatever it may have cost 
her. Then the trials and difficulties of the past were 
all blotted out by the joy and thankfulness which sprung 
from them. 

In the meantime, however, the tears must be wept; 
for the time for the clouds to break, and the mists to 
roll away, and leave nothing but brightness and beauty 
behind, had not yet come. And so Violet's tear-drops 
continued to chase each other over Lilla's pillow, as if 
they had been shed to water and invigorate the rich 
fruit which was soon to be borne. 

*What are you crying for?' asked Lilla, putting the 
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soft white arm that had escaped the scorching flames 
round her cousin's neck. * Is it because Gertrude is 
rude and cross to you ?' 

*Yes, dear Lilla; I am very sorry Gertrude does not 
love me.' 

* Never mind that,' said Lilla, as if she considered such 
a difficulty a very small one. * Everybody else loves you 
— mamma, and papa, and Herbert, and Cecil, and Harry.' 

* And you?' added Violet. 

*Yes, and me of course. I love you very much, 
Violet. Oh, so much ! And Gertrude will love you too 
some day ! It's not true what she said, you know/ said 
the little one very earnestly. 

*No, dear, it's not true; and neither you nor I will 
think any more about it. I thought you had gone to 
sleep, Lilla, when your eyes were closed.' 

' I can't sleep, Violet. I have tried very hard, but the 
pain is so bad.' And Lilla did her best to steady her 
quivering lips as she spoke. 

* My brave litde darling, I wish I could bear it for you,* 
whispered Violet, as she pressed a kiss on the child's white 
forehead, which was beginning to bum with the fever pro- 
duced by agony. 

'It's just for a little I'm suffering pain — it must soon 
be over,' said Lilla quietly. 

Violet, in the stillness and silence of the sick-chamber, 
had already begun to dread what the end might be. She 
had caught but a glimpse of the shadow that was creeping 
and stealing so gently into the house — ^but it made her 
shudder and tremble. She saw Lilla struggle fiercely — 
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heroically, witn her pain, hour by hour,~and day after 
day, — and gradually, but surely, grow weaker and fainter 
in the unequal strife ; but she kept all these dark fears — 
her doubts and anxieties — locked in her own breast, and 
the rest of the household were all unconscious that their 
little one was slowly passing away. Only she among all 
the watchers had heard the flutter of the angel's wings. 

Alas, it was too true ! •The little star, which in its early 
dawn cast such lovely rays around it, was henceforth to 
shed forth its beauty in heaven. This was one of the fair 
blossoms claimed by the great Reaper to transplant to 
the fields of light above ! 

A few days more of torture and restless pain, and the 
end came ; but so peacefully and gently, that the watchers 
knew not that the spirit had gone back to God who gave it. 

It was a calm April eve when little Lilla went to rest, 
full of such a soft rich beauty and radiance that it almost 
seemed as if it had given up its place in the very heart of 
summer, to come and cheer the earth that had been so 
roughly used by the rude, roaring, boisterous March 
winds. And so it had smiled upon the earth very 
kindly and lovingly, to assure it that there was a 
good time coming; and now its work was done, and 
the sun was setting in the gorgeous west, making the 
whole heavens resplendent with its dying glory. Waves 
of purple and crimson light came surging up behind the 
horizon, tinging the snowy cloudlets that lay cradled near 
them with a rosy flush. All nature was hushed — even the 
noise and din of the ever busy city was lulled into some- 
thing like repose — as if it were pausing spell-bound to 
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gaze upon the dying day, which so constantly reminds 

us that our short span of life must also soon come to a 
close, — ^that our little race will soon be run. And what 
then ? When our work is done, shall we too retire from 
the scene crowned with glory, and surrounded by bright- 
ness ; or will oiu: light be too feeble to make the remaining 
darkness visible ? 

The little sufferer had grown very weak and fragile, — 
and yet the truth had never dawned upon the mother's 
heart If at any time a doubt, or the shadow of a fear, 
had stolen there, it was banished the next moment by 
Lilla's own smile. All through her 'weary illness the 
child had been strangely careful of uttering a single 
word of complaint in her mother's presence; and it 
was this more than anything else that had kept the 
dreadful truth from being rievealed. 

But now the pain was gone; and on this April eve, 
the last of her stay on earth, Lilla lay silent and still — 
sleeping, Mrs. Archer thought, as she drew back the 
white curtain to peep into the bed; and she felt very 
thankful for the change. 

* How glad I am the pain is over ! Poor Lilla will be 
at peace nowT she whispered to the ever-faithful Violet. ' 

Violet returned the happy smile, though her heart still 
misgave her. Even she scarcely understood as yet that 
it was all over, or nearly so, and that now there was 
indeed to be nothing but peace, eternal peace, and rest, 
and joy for litde Lilla. 

* Mamma,' said Lilla suddenly, * will you carry me to 
the window, please ? I want to look at the sky.' 
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Mrs. Archer took her child very gently in her arms, and 
brought her to the departing light 

* You are a great deal better to-night, darling, are you 
not?' 

* Better, mamma!' repeated the child wonderingly. 
*0h no, I'll never be better now. Did you not know 
that, dear mamma ?' 

* My dear child, your little head is wandering. You are 
a great deal better. Have you been dreaming, Lilla?' 

* Oh yes, mamma, such a pretty dream ! I was up in 
heaven beside the angels, plucking such beautiful flowers ; 
and God is going to send a bright angel to take me there 
very soon — ^to-night, mamma ! Will you be sorry ?' 

* Lilla, Lilla darling, what do you mean?' asked the 
mother in a tone of pain. 

* Poor mamma, it's quite true ! Violet will tell you all 
about it Don't cry for Lilla. I am very glad to go 
home.* 

Mrs. Archer could stand this no longer. There was 
something which whispered to her that it was true ; and 
too much shocked to utter a single word, or to support 
her light burden any longer, she placed the child in 
Violet's arms. 

' Take me dose to the window, Violet,' continued Lilla. 
* What a beautiful night to go home ! I shall soon be 
singing Glory! glory! glory! in heaven, Violet, and all 
the other pretty hymns you taught me.' 

*Stay with us a little while longer, Lilla darling!' said 
Violet. But the child merely shook her head, and smiled. 

* You'll be a little child angel too, dear Vi, some day, 
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and I'll come and hold your hand and lead you to heaven. 
Lay me down please now — I am tired.* 

Violet did as she was told, tenderly, reverently; for she 
felt there was something more than earthly here. 

Silence fell over the room as the tiny voice ceased. 
The mother bent over her darling and kissed her for 
the last time. Just as the last faint streaks of light 
died away in the west, Lilla's blue eyes closed for ever. 
With one gentle sigh her spirit took its flight ; and when 
night spread her sable pall over the earth, there was one 
more bright star glittering in the serene spaces above. 

Then arose a cry in the darkened chamber — a wail of 
agony — the mother weeping for her child, because she was 
not. How shall they comfort her? How soothe the 
sorrow that will only grow every day as the empty place 
is felt more and more ? But what need to mourn ? The 
little one was released from her suffering, and was now 
safe within the pearly gates, where all her tears would 
be wiped away. 

Violet's own deep, never-to-be-forgotten sorrow came 
very distinctly back to her at this time. This was another 
deep and bitter trial to her ; for the child had been a great 
comfort and joy to her in her loneliness. But there was 
now a light in her soul that had not been there on a former 
occasion. She had not come through the fiery furnace of 
affliction without being chastened and purified. She could 
now place what she most loved in her Father's hands, 

* For she knew she would find them aU again. 
In the fields of light above.' 




CHAPTER XII. 



To that meek wreath unstained, 
Won by the charities Ihat gladden Lfe?' 

Barton, 

KHERE are very few circles that have not been 
broken, — very few homes tliat have not been 
invaded by the destroying angel, — veiy few 
hearts that have not been left stricken and 
wailing as one slipped away from our midst, — so gently, 
perhaps, that we were left to gaze after them in awe-struck 
silence, and yet leaving such a terrible blank behind, that 
we could for a time feel nothing but a wild despair, — a 
fierce, unutterable anguish, — a weaiy longing to have done 
with ail this overwhelming sorrow, and follow our loved one 
beyond the bourne from whence no traveller retumeth 1 

Such was Mrs. Archer's grief. This was the first time 
the cry of distress had been echoed in her gay luxurious 
home. Lilla was the first of the flock to be transplanted to 
the bright unknown region — her last bom — her youngest — 
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the pet of the whole house. Why, oh why, might she not 
have been spared to become their piide and joy? God's 
ways are not as man's ways : they axe deep, unsearchable, 
unfathomable, and past finding out From Him cometh 
all our sorrows, and He does not forbid us fix)m weeping 
and mourning ; but He only wounds to heal, and so sends 
ui blessings to cheer and console us in the midst of our 
troubles — bright rays of sunshine to disperse the melan- 
choly gloom — and then we forget them all, in our gratitude 
and thankfulness. 

Violet was the one great comfort to Mrs. Archer at this 
time. She had been dead Lilla's favourite, and constant 
companion ; and now, by her loving tenderness, she nestled 
into the gap left in the mother's lonely heart. She seemed 
to comprehend better than any one else the mystery of 
Aoothing atHiction in its darkest hoiu:, or of at least soften- 
ing the blow, by drawing the broken circle closer together. 

She went into Lilla's room — ^the room that had once 
be<?n hers, but now left empty and desolate — the pretty, 
ijulet, home-like room, where the child had loved and 
carG««etl her, had suffered and died, and to which Violet 
had been wont to come, when oppressed with loneliness, to 
h^we all her troubles cleared away by Lilla's glad smile of 
Wdli't^jue njul merry prattle. But now the lisping voice 
\V;ti hushctl— the patter of the little feet was never more 
to be heard. How Violet missed the child's chattering 
noUvSeuse and sweet Sviucy ways! Quietly and sorrow- 
fully she folded away the now useless garments, all the 
])rctty ribbons and laces and tiny dresses, put the innocent 
toys, and childish books, and gay pictures out of sight, 
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that they might not bring tears to the mother's eyes, or 
send one pang more to her heart. 

Child as she was, Lilla had left a terrible gap behind 
her, — ^there was not one who did not miss the little one, 
and mourn over her departure. Even Mr. Archer forgot 
his worldly cares and anxieties in his heartfelt grief, and 
was warmed into something like real genuine feeling. 
Sometimes he would pause, as if refusing to believe the 
stem reality — as if expecting to hear the step on the stair, 
the clear light laugh ringing through the house ; and when 
he felt it was all in vain, something glittered in the strong 
man's eye, more like a tear than anything that had ever 
been there before. 

* God help me ! I loved the child ! ' he murmured, as 
if excusing himself for being surprised out of his usual 
coldness. 

Strong and impenetrable as he was, Mr. Archer was a 
man who was ashamed of his best points, and was scarcely 
strong-minded enough to allow his grief to be seen. He 
shrank from letting the world see it — ^not, I fear, because 
it was sacred, but because he would have felt himself 
lowered in its eyes, as he almost felt himself lowered in 
his own for such an unusual display of feeling ; and so he 
kept the gnawing pain within his own breast, and suffered 
it all in silence. 

Death binds the ties which knit •us together faster and 
closer, and makes our love for each other more sacred. 
So it was in this house : there was not one who did not feel 
its power. Strife and discontent were driven back ; little 
quarrels and contentions were less frequent ; angry, hasty 
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words were often arrested on the speaker's lips, as he or she 
remembered that they had now an angel in heaven of their 
very own to watch over them — one who had lived and 
died among them. This recollection cleared away many 
a frown, smoothed many a^ruffled temper ; made even the 
boys, the laughter-loving Harry and Cecil, who liked no- 
thing better than teasing their sister, or * taking their fiin 
out of her,' as they termed it, gentle and forbearing with 
her little weaknesses and infirmities. * This sort of thing 
will do neither of us any good,' Cecil had come to the 
philosophical conclusion one day, when he had been 
unable to resist the temptation of sharpening his wit 
against his sister's ; * I must take it out of Gertrude in some 
other way.* 

*Take what out? which?' asked Harry, looking up 
from his Gradus, very much as if he thought his younger 
brother might have the intention of extracting a refiractory 
tooth, or performing some other clever feat worthy of his 
boyish tastes and capacities. 

* Which? If your brains are not too muddled, you 
might take a different view of the case, and make the 
question a little easier to answer.* 

* No use making such a long speech over it. I only 
want to know what you're going to take out of Gertrude, 
to be sure ? ' 

* Her nonsense, of course. I wish to show her all her 
faults by putting them in a proper light,' replied Cecil 
grandly. 

This was a very new view of the case, and one which 
Harry, wise as he might be, had certainly never thought 
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of, to judge from the width to which he opened his 
eyes. 

* By contrasting them with your own virtues and graces, 
I suppose ! Don't you wish you may be able — that's all T 
he replied with a whistle which indicated that he had very 
little faith in this would-be mentor. 

* What's the use of making saucers of your eyes at that, 
I^d like to know?' asked Cecil the dauntless. *You 
needn't throw cold water on my plan, for I mean to do it, 
mind. What do you say, Herbert ?' 

* I fear you are taking a difficult task upon yourself.' 
*Not at all — nothing easier. I am sure they are 

plain enough to the naked eye ! If I had to go and 
search them out, and play at hide and seek with them, 
you might talk and groan, and make a long face 
over it' 

* It is a well-known fact, Cecil, that the faults and fail- 
ings of our neighbours are easily discovered ; so, as far as 
that is concerned, your task is a light one. But then, 
have you considered that you must, or ought, to practise 
what you preach? Do you remember the old adage, 
" Example is better than precept," and a whole host of 
other wise sayings, that would show you that you should 
first look to your own faults?' 

'Oh, bother mine! They're kept in tolerably good 
subjection, and may wait a little while. Besides, don't 
you know I mean to go away to sea some day ? You surely 
don't imagine I am going to stick here all my life, do 
you ? And then what will become of Gertrude ? ' asked 
Cecil, with a comfortable idea of his own importance, and 
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of the magnitude of the work he was about to undertake 
for the good of his fellow-creatures in general 

There was no answer to this question, except a smile from 
Herbert and a regular good roar of laughter from Harry. 

* Well, I must say you are a nice lot! Fine helpers ! ' 
exclaimed Cecil, with no small indignation. ^ It's a sin to 
go and laugh at a fellow like that, just when he's trying 
to do his very best. But I'll tell you what it is : m be 
ofif some day, before you know where you are, and then 
you'll be sorry enough !' 

The prospect of this dire calamity — of this awful threat 
being fulfilled, was quite sufficient to restore Herbert to 
seriousness, and to recall Harry to order. 

' And so you intend keeping all your own £iults over 
till then, do you?' asked Herbert 

*A nice cargo he*ll have to go on board with! I 
wonder which is the ill-fated ship that's to cany them — 
it will sink to a dead certainty!' exclaimed Harry, re- 
gaining his vivacity. 

* And so your life on the ocean wave is to conmience 
with a thorough reformation of character I Better leave 
a few of your sins on shore, my boy !' 

Cecil could stand being teased and laughed at as well 
as most people. Herbert's reasoning and Harry's mirth 
were not without their effect j for Cecil had sense enough 
to perceive he had been indulging in too exalted an 
opinion of his own merits, and that he must first clear 
away the beams from his own eye before he attempted to 
pluck them out of his neighbour's. 

Praiseworthy and desirable as was the work, it was re- 
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served for another than Cecil, though he too might have 
a share in it, — for we all have an influence over each other, 
either for good or evil, by our own daily lives ; and the 
boy did strive quietly enough to teach by a good ex- 
ample. And so Herbert's few words had not been in vain. 

Thus the weeks glided on, dnd sunny summer brought 
fresh young leaves to the trees, and gladness and joy to 
all around. Even London looks beautiful at this season, 
when the dark niches of its grand old buildings and stately 
towers are lighted up by the bright sunlight, and the 
parks are filled with all that is fair and lovely. 

Violet had missed the blue hills, the woods and stream- 
lets, and gaily carpeted meadows, among which she had 
roamed her childhood away; and though she still loved 
them beyond anything she had seen, she was by no 
means indifferent to the charms within her reach. 

A new pleasure had been given to Violet. She was 
now allowed to join her cousin in her rides — ^the only one 
among all Gertrude's enjoyments that she had ever envied. 
She loved the freedom and independence of the country 
roads — for there are country roads and quiet lanes even 
about London — ^better than the stately processions in the 
Row. And many a delightful excursion she had in those 
soft June evenings — ^not always with Gertrude, for that 
young lady had no mind to waste her sweetness on the 
desert air ; and unless she was pretty sure of being well 
admired, she preferred staying at home. But there was 
no difficulty in filling her place, for her brothers were only 
too ready to offer their services. 

It was on her return from one of those rides that Violet 
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was told there were visitors waiting for her in the drawing- 
room — 2L lady and gentleman. This was something un- 
usual, for Violet could not boast of many acquaintances — 
least of all gentlemen friends ; and besides, the hour was 
a strange one for callers, just as the twilight shadows were 
beginning to creep forth and spread themselves over the 
face of the earth. 

It did not take much time for Violet to think of all 
this ; and so she hastened upstairs to satisfy her curiosity, 
and put an end to all the surmises which came so very far 
short of the truth. 

Violet turned the handle, and stood for one moment 
hesitating at the open door. The dim uncertain light 
from the three tall windows revealed nothing but what she 
already knew, — namely, that there were a lady and gentle- 
man waiting to see her. And yet there was a feeling, a 
look about the room, an indefinable something, which 
made the girl's heart bound as she paused and wondered. 

* Violet!* said a well-known voice. And in another 
moment she was folded in her mother's arms. 

*0h, mamma, dear mamma, is it really true?' asked 
the happy girl, as if she were half afraid the vision might 
melt away before her very eyes. 

But it was all true ; and Walter gave his sister a hug 
which very soon assured her of the fact. 

* But why didn't you tell me you were coming, and then 
I would have had all the pleasure of looking forward 
to it?' asked Violet, when the first siuprise was over, 
beginning to think she had not been quite fairly used. 

* And you might have had all the pleasure of being dis- 
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appointed too,' replied Walter, * for mamma and I didn't 
know our own minds until the very last moment. Besides, 
we knew too well what an anxious, impatient little woman 
there would be waiting for us here, if our plans got wind, 
and she were entrusted with our secrets. Then we 
thought it might perhaps be a nice surprise for you,' 
added Walter with a serio-comic face of disappointment 

' Oh, and so it has, dear Walter. How nice I can hardly 
tell you,' said Violet, heaving a great sigh full of content 
and joy. 

* Well, by and by you may find words to express your 
feelings, Vi; and in the meantime, don't you think it 
would be as well for you to alarm the house, for we were 
determined to preserve a strict incognito till your ladyship 
arrived.' 

* Oh yes ; dear mamma must be wear3dng to have her 
travelling things taken off,' said Violet, springing to her 
feet. * I will go and tell Aunt Harriet. She will be so 
glad to see you !' 

It did not take many minutes to give the alarm, as 
Walter called it. And the travellers were very soon 
welcomed by the whole circle. 

Mrs. Rivers had heard of little Lilla's death, and had 
felt very deeply for her sister in her trouble. There was 
now a tenderness in their meeting, such as had never been 
there before. Each felt that the other deserved more love 
than had formerly been accorded to her; and Mrs. 
Archer, softened by a grief so very new to her, was now 
better able to feel for and sympathize with all her younger 
sister's sorrow and trials. 

M 
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There was still another bond of union between the two 
mothers, and this was Violet. She had been a daughter, 
a blessing to each. And Mrs. Rivers' heart beat with 
real pride as she listened to Violet's praises. 

* She has been a priceless treasure to us, Emily, ever 
since she came — more so than I can tell ; though I did not 
know it all till our little Lilla left us,' said Mrs. Archer with 
great warmth. * We all love her as if she were our own, 
and I cannot think how we shall ever do without her.' 

*My darling child! my beautiful Violet!' murmured 
the mother, as she glanced across the room to where her 
daughter was seated on a low footstool looking up into 
AValter's face, and eagerly drinking in all his words. She 
had not given herself time to change her riding-dress, but 
had merely laid aside her hat and whip, so precious did 
every moment seem. She looked more than beautiful, as 
she sat there with her bright upturned face beaming with 
animation, and her rich golden tresses surrounding her 
with a halo of light. And so the mother thought as she 
watched her from the far end of the room. 

And this was the Violet she had feared to leave behind, 
to give to the cold world's care ; whose trueness of heart 
she had doubted and dreaded, lest she might become 
proud, and selfish, and forgetful I This was her child, the 
very same Violet she had parted from nine long months 
ago, only her charms were brighter, her graces strengthened 
and intensified. All her former freshness and purity were 
there; but they were now crowned by such a light of 
patient trust, that they were rendered doubly beautiful. 
She had been kept unspotted from the world ; and Mrs. 
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Rivers felt that her fears had been vain and foolish, and 
that she might have left her child with all confidence in 
her Father's care. 

* Come to the light and let me look at you, Walter!' 
said Violet, as they were about to part for the night. 

* Look at me ! Why, youVe done nothing else all the 
evening, till I declare I feel quite bashful. Anything to 
oblige, however ; but you'll not find anything new, Vi — not 
the vestige of a whisker to be seen yet !' 

But Violet felt a supreme indifference on this subject, 
of such vast importance to every boyish mind, and con- 
tented herself with gazing into her brother's eyes, as if she 
were determined to search out and bring to light anything 
suspicious that might still be lurking in the comers. There 
was nothing to be seen, however, but a merry twinkle and 
a look of mischief, which very soon brought a smile to her 
own lips, and deepened the dimples in her cheeks. 

* Well, I must say this is an examination worthy of Dr. 
Mary Walker herself!' exclaimed Walter when this severe 
scrutiny was apparently at an end. * I suppose you would 
like to feel my pulse now ! I didn't quite expect to find 
you had joined the medical profession! By and by, I 
suppose, you will be aiming at the Professor's chair I'j 

* Oh, Walter, how nice and strong you look ! I think 
you are a great deal better.' 

* Glad to hear it, Dr. Rivers. Then you think I may 
get round again?' said Walter with mock gravity. 

* How brown you are !' continued Violet. 

* Really, I hope you don't think it anything serious. 
It is an alarming symptom — shouldn't wonder if it prog- 
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nosticates an attack of yellow fever, or jaundice, or some- 
thing of that sort!' 

* Oh, Walter, Walter, where have you learnt to talk such 
nonsense ?* asked Violet in despair. 

* In foreign parts, to be sure ! Why, that's good sound 
common sense to what they talk over there. If you were 
yonder, you would very soon know what nonsense meant.' 

Though Walter was by no means a Hercules, there was 
a great change upon him for the better. The languor 
and listlessness had passed away, and there was a light in 
his eye and a colour in his cheek which looked very like the 
glow of health. The true and the false are sometimes too 
much alike to be easily recognised ; but happy Violet did 
not pause to doubt, and went to bed almost too happy 
and thankful to sleep. 

How delightful it was to awake in the sunny June 
morning, and feel that something pleasant had happened, 
. but too dreamy to tell what ; only that it brought such a 
feeling of rest with it, that Violet had no wish to shorten 
those shadowy moments. The' parting and months of 
separation seemed now like some strange pain suffered 
long ago, so full and complete was the present joy, — a joy 
to which Violet now gave herself up fully and entirely. 

This homeward journey had been no part of Mrs. 
Rivers' programme; and, to tell the truth, she had had 
very little voice in the matter. Much as she would have 
liked the change and the glimpse of home and her child, 
the mother had resisted the temptation of entertaining an 
idea which there was no likelihood of being fulfilled, or of in- 
curring an expense which was not absolutely and altogether 
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necessary ; for she knew it could only be for a few short 
months at most, and that Walter must return to his 
winter quarters if they were to have anything like a fair 
trial in establishing his health. And so she had sternly 
and resolutely shut out the thought from her heart, and 
preserved a strict silence on the subject, though she knew 
well enough it was uppermost in both their minds. 

But there were kind hands at work in Violet's behalf, of 
which she knew nothing ; and while she was striving to do 
all her duties faithfully and cheerfully, Miss Milly Wood- 
ford in her busy home had not forgotten her * little sister.' 

* Don't you think, papa, it would be a nice plan to have 
Violet with us for the summer?* she had asked one morn- 
ing at breakfast, dropping an extra lump of sugar into her 
father's coffee. 

Not that the good Doctor had any need of being 
sweetened on this particular Qccasion, for Violet's name 
would have been quite sufficient to melt his heart at a 
moment's notice, if such an operation ever required to be 
performed. But Miss Milly was a little absent ; and little 
wonder, she had so many nice plans running riot in her 
fertile brain. 

*Very nice indeed, Milly, for us perhaps; but I do 
not think it would be any great kindness to bury Violet 
in this dusty old hole through the hot summer months. 
I suspect she will be tired staring at brick walls and 
chimney-pots by this time. Better give her a good sea 
breeze, or something of that sort,' replied the Doctor. 

* Oh, papa, what delightful ideas come out of your wise 
old head ! I wonder I did not tliink of that before 1' 
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* I wonder you didn't ; but you see my old head has 
had a good start of yours, and has not got old and white 
all for nothing, I hope. I must confess, though, that 
brilliant idea did not strike me all of a sudden, for I haTS 
been thinking a good deal about that child lately. Some- 
how or other, I cannot quite forgive myself fixr the active 
part I took in her banishment, and I am beginning to 
feel myself almost as great a tyrant as King Theodore 
himsell So you see I have been thinking.' And the 
Doctor paused, as if he were about to take up the thread 
of his former cogitations, and continue them in private. 

'Well, papa, pray don't be bashful! You have been 
thinking— what next?' 

' That for the sake of oiu: own peace of mind, if for 
nothing else, some reparation is necessary. What do 
you say to having the travellers home for a while, and 
settling them in a snug little cottage on the coast^ with 
you and me to look on and see that no mischief 
happened?' 

' Oh, papa, that would be delightful — ^if jrou could only 
manage it 1' added Miss Milly, thinking it safe to take a 
sober view of thin^ 

* Manage it ! of course I'll manage it ; you see if I 
don't !' said the old Doctor. And accordingly he lost no 
time in going about his project. 

This was the first time the subject had been discussed ; 
but before a week had elapsed there were two letters, bear- 
ing the Sidbury postmark, on their way to the little French 
village. 

And so it came to pass, one fine morning, that Mrs. 
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Rivers received the very unexpected piece of news that a 
little bit of good luck had befallen her; and a very lucid 
explanation was given, which fully accounted for the en- 
closed cheque. To Mrs. Rivers' unsuspicious nature, 
nothing seemed more plain or satisfactory; and so she 
smiled quietly over her good fortune, and put the little bit 
of paper into her purse, with the utmost innocence as to 
the real state of the case. Further, the Doctor * took the 
liberty,* as he expressed it, of urging that this little addi- 
tion to their income should be entirely expended for the 
benefit of Walter's health ; and for this purpose he sug- 
gested a thorough change during summer, — ^an opinion 
warmly seconded and coincided in by their own medical 
attendant. 

Over and above all this came eight long pages from 
Miss Milly herself, setting forth such glowing pictures and 
tempting plans, that they were perfectly irresistible ; and 
after some little consultation together, Mrs. Rivers and 
Walter agreed that the proposal could not be withstood ; 
and, without more ado, resolved to put all doubt and hesi- 
tation in their pockets, and start on their journey. 

Kind Miss Milly had gone about her share of the busi- 
ness very quietly, for she was not far behind the artful 
Doctor in sl)mess ; and so no word of all the happiness 
that was being slowly wafted to her across the ocean, 
reached Violet in her London home. 

The holidays were approaching, and Harry and Cecil 
were wearying to fling off all the shackles which fetter a 
schoolboy, and throw aside their books for something more 
stirring and exciting. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Archer had decided upon going to Brighton 
for a few weeks, — z. very sensible idea, Gertrude thongfat^ 
and one which met with her unqualified approbation. 
Brighton, with its promenades, water-parties, picnics, and 
gaieties of all kinds, seemed the veiy place for the giddy 
Gertrude, and she lost no time in setting about making 
her preparations for the anticipated visit. 

It only wanted a week till the time of departure, when 
Mrs. Rivers and Walter arrived. Mrs. Rivers' plans as to a 
summer retreat were quite unsettled as yet, but a * retreat* 
it must be ; and so she decidedly refused her sister's pro- 
posal to join the Brighton party. 

In the midst of all this doubt and discussion came 
another letter from Miss Milly, recommending a little sea- 
port in Hampshire, called Seacroft She frankly confessed 
it was a little out of the way, and unfrequented by the 
fashionable world ; but why it should be so was a mystery, 
as it was possessed of every other requisite under the sun, 
and the most fastidious pleasure-seeker could not but be 
charmed by its romantic and picturesque situation. 

This seemed the very place for Mrs. Rivers' purse ; and 
it only needed the little sentence in Miss Mill/s letter, 
which stated that her papa and she had taken a house there 
for two months, to put an end, once and for all, to any 
indecision. 

Violet's happiness was more than complete; and the 
very idea of having so many loved ones around her almost 
bewildered her. She asked herself how it had all come to 
pass. A week ago, and she was, comparatively speaking, 
solitary and alone ; and now all that were near and dear 
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to her were beside her — around her. It almost seemed as 
if they had dropped from the skies, the transformation had 
been so rapid. 

And so the week before the holidays passed, — a plea- 
sant week of excitement and commotion, standing out in 
bold relief to the hush that had stolen over the house 
of late. Each was taken up with his own plans, and all 
were full of life and bustle ; and amidst it all came the day 
for the families to be separated : the one to go to their gay 
and fashionable resort, crowded with lounging aristocrats, 
idle millionaires, high-bom beauties, and worn-out belles ; 
the other to their quiet retirement, where there was nothing 
to rival the sun's brilliancy, or eclipse the soft beauty of 
nature, — where there was no sound to drown the murmur 
of the sea as it ebbed and flowed over the shimmering, 
glistening sands in its song of peace. Secluded, quiet, 
and beautiful, it seemed a very vision of rest, with the 
white-sailed ships sleeping on the surface of its sunset- 
warmed waters. 





CHAPTER XIIL 



' God doth not need 
Either man's work ot his own gifts ; who best 
Bear bis mild yoke, they serve him best. 

They also serve who only stand and wail. ' 



gISS MILLY had certainly not exaggerated when 
she said Seacroft was a pretty place. The 
village, or little town, was composed of a few 
rows of neat, orderly cottages — here and there 
a more pretentious-looking dwelling, with its thick shrub- 
bery of laurels, smoothly shaven lawn, and bright flower- 
beds; and, last of all, the ivy-wreathed church, which 
r^sed its head at the far end, as if keeping guard over those 
trim English homes. Though its round tower overtopped 
evetything else, it had nothing stately in its appearance ; 
for the dark ivy which clung to its walls had used the 
utmost liberty with it, and crept, and twisted, and twined 
itself up to the very top, giving it a comfortable, homely 
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appearance, and making shadowy nooks and tempting 
hiding-places for the swallows to twitter their happy, 
useless lives away. 

There were no fishermen's huts here, with their occu- 
pants lounging about in dirty blouses, to spoil the effect 
of the scenery ; all was spotless neatness, firom the well- 
kept gardens, with their thriving potatoes, to the little 
boxes of geraniums and mignonette which served in the 
place of conservatories or greenhouses, and looked brightly 
in at the shining windows, and did their very best to per- 
fume the tiny parlours with their fragrance. 

But this was not all — Seacroft had other and richer 
beauties. • Violet, with her poet's eye, took them all in at a 
glance, and never grew weary of gazing on the heath-clad 
hills which rose straight and majestically out of the very 
depths of the ocean, and stretched themselves far away, 
till they melted soft and shadowy in the cloudy distance ; 
nor of watching the blue water that kissed their rocky 
sides; nor of listening to the low laughter of the tiny 
wavelets, as they chased each other to the shore, and 
broke their crested heads on the pebbly strand. Some 
people- might have thought this a stale, humdrum sort of a 
life ; but not so Violet : it was full of beauty and happi- 
ness to her. It was so pleasant to feel her mother's wann 
kiss on her brow, and receive Walter's ever ready smile 
of love, and to see Miss Milly's bright face again, and 
listen to all her words of wisdom. Then there were de- 
lightful walks, and drives, and picnics, and sails; and, 
above all, pleasant talks in the long, quiet evenings, ^hen 
Violet laid bare all her weighty secrets, and displayed the 
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golden pieces she had so carefully hoarded and treasured 
to help to make their home brighter. She had no hesita- 
tion about making her revelations now. 

* And so you are really a poetess, Vi ; I thought you were 
only a doctor !' exclaimed Walter, as if he had a supreme 
contempt for the latter profession. * Beg pardon, sir, — ^no 
offence, sir,' he added, seeing that the Doctor's eyes rested 
upon him. 

But they were only smiling, and did not in the least look 
as if their proprietor intended doing battle for the faculty 
whose importance had just been called in question. 

* Only a doctor, forsooth ! Ah, well, there's no need to 
apologize ; we can't expect to play first fiddle always, and 
must be content to count for nothing at times. In the 
present instance I am quite ready to worship at Minerva's 
shrine.' And the good Doctor made a bow equal to Beau 
Brummel for elegance and grace. 

* But even doctors are useful members of society now and 
then, and consequently their authority must be respected. 
Just to prevent mine from being altogether trampled upon, 
I strictly prohibit any thought of work here, mind you. 
You must first have all the London fog cleared out of your 
brain. So there's to be no mooning nor sentimentalism 
here — I'll see to that. There's a time for everything ! ' 

* And the penalty of breaking through this law?' asked 
Violet 

* Penalty ? My severe displeasure, of course : I know 
of nothing worse.' 

*It won't work,' said Walter frankly. * You'd better 
have said a dozen leeches.' 
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But Violet had no intention of incurring the Doctor's 
wrath, and was quite willing to lay aside all thoughts of 
work for a season. In fact, there was no possibility of 
such a thing under the circumstances, for Walter's chatter 
was quite sufficient to put all inspiration to flight ; and in 
spite of prophetic assurances to the contrary, Dr. Wood- 
ford's code of laws was strictly observed. 

Meanwhile the weeks flew by, and the pleasant holiday 
drew to a close. Pleasant it had "been to one and all, 
and it would be hard to say which dreaded the coming 
break-up most But it was impossible to stop the flight 
of time, or to stay the sun in his daily rounds ; and so the 
minutes and hours slipped away one by one, and grew 
into days and weeks. 

Miss Milly and her father were the first to go. Their 
two months' leave of absence had expired, and Sidbury's 
claims were too pressing to be longer neglected ; but they 
were to snatch a day or two by and by to help Violet to 
see her mamma and Walter off" to their winter hdme. The 
question whether she might or might not accompany them 
had this time really been taken into consideration, and 
had resolved itself into one of no little importance ; for 
it had brought Mr. Archer and Herbert from Brighton to 
spend a whole day among the rocks at Seacroft, and try to 
frustrate such an arrangement, if possible. 

The arguments used by Mr. Archer on this occasion 
were very different from his former ones. He no longer 
offered to relieve Mrs. Rivers of an encumbrance, but 
solicited Violet's presence in his home as a favour to 
himself and family. 
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* The fact is,' said the well-meaning Mr. Archer, poking 
his gold-headed stick into one of the quiet Seacroft pods, 
where the sun loved to linger and glance at himself, — ^*tbc 
fact is, the idea of Violet leaving us never occuired to 
me before. I have come to consider her so much one 
of ourselves, that I never anticipated such a contingency. 
I looked upon her return as a natural consequence, in 
fact, and 1 most sincerely trust she may yet be persuaded 
to do so too.' And Mr. Archer hshed up a bit of sea-weed 
out of the water, and seemingly utterly forgetful that it 
was quite *a natural consequence' of his angling, stared 
at it as if he had just brought to hght some new and 
wonderful discovery. 

* I hope you will see to this, Emily, without delay, and 
do all you can — ^it will please Harriet so much.' And lifo. 
Archer laid the tiny bit of sea-weed upon the bank beside 
his sister-in-law. * Violet, of course, I mean,' he added, 
noticing the fruit of his exertions for the first time. 

*Yes, Gregory, I understand perfectly, but I shall not 
try to influence her either one way or the other. Violet 
shall do just as she chooses in this instance,' said Mrs. 
Rivers with quiet determination. 

* Not influence her, Emily, and why not ?' asked Mr. 
Archer, an}-thing but satisfied. 'Who has more right 
to influence a child than her mother?* 

* Violet is no child now, Gregory, and I feel I can 
safely trust her to do right without any word firom me. 
Believe me, it will be better to leave her to herself in 
this matter.' 

*You really think so?' asked ^Ir. Archer, with less 
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abstraction than usual. * Then you think she will decide 
upon remaining ? Well, she is certainly not a child now, 
as you say. In fact, she has all along been wise for her 
years — beyond her years, I might almost say ; but if any- 
thing I could say would have any weight with her' — 

* Oh no, Gregory, it wouldn't !' interrupted Mrs. Rivers 
very frankly. * I mean, you know, she had better be left 
entirely to herself. I am sure she will decide both wisely 
and well.' 

Mrs. Rivers was quite aware that her brother-in-law's 
arguments were not likely to have much eiFect upon 
Violet, and she was quite right: silence was decidedly 
his best policy. But he had brought something in his 
pocket which was of infinite value to the cause. This 
was a letter firom Mrs. Archer, entreating Violet to return 
and fill the empty place in her heart. She added that 
there was a prospect of Gertrude leaving them soon for 
a home of her own, and alluded to a certain Sir Anthony 
Gilbert as their son-in-law in future. 

'Sir Anthony Gilbert! That sounds something very 
rich, and yellow, and old; though, to be sure, he must 
have been young ohce, and it mayn't have been so long 
ago either,' soliloquized Violet when she had read the 
letter. 

* Rich, and yellow, and old, and cross and gouty too into 
the bargain, I'll bet !' exclaimed Walter. * A nice husband 
for Gertrude ; but it'll serve her right for taking him !' 

* Oh, Walter, you forget we have not seen him ; I have 
no doubt he is very nice.' 

*I think somebody else forgot that important point 
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too; but well both make up for it by hoping he's as 
good as gold — ^in fact, an excellent young man,' said 
Walter, imitating his uncle's grave, stately manner to'tlie 
life, much to the enjoyment of the dimples in Violefs 
cheeks. 

Naturally enough, Violet was surprised at this sadden 
announcement of her cousin's marriage ; but, to do her 
justice, it had no part in the decision of the matter now 
in question. It never occurred to her that she would 
now be freed from all Gertrude's unkindness and jealousy; 
She only thought of dear dead Lilla's empty place — bow 
the child had welcomed and loved her; and then she fit 
she owed the mother a deep debt of love in return. She 
felt there was something sacred in the duty she had to 
fulfil, and for angel lilla's sake it would be fulfilled, bo 
matter at what cost. The cost was no light one: it 
was for this very thing that Violet had struggled and 
toiled all those weary months; this was the hope that 
had gladdened her, the opportunity she had longed for, 
and hardly dared to think would ever be within her 
reach. And now that it lay at her feet, and she had 
nothing to do but stretch out her hand and grasp it — 
nothing to do but speak the words which would fix her 
choice — she must resolutely push it from her, and lay 
it aside once and for ever. And Violet did this, not 
with her eyes shut, not in any moment of impulse or 
excited feeling, but after she had .quietly thought it all 
over in her own mind. She knew quite well she was 
making a sacrifice, but she was willing to make it, if it 
was her duty to do so — ^and Violet confidently believed 
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it was. She read it in her mamma's eyes when she was 
yet undergoing a conflict with her inner self, and she 
afterwards read it in her own heart. 

* Only think what we would possibly do without you ! ' 
Herbert had said. * Cecil and Harry would mope th6m- 
selves to death, and that would not be an over-pleasant 
reflection for your sensitive conscience, I fancy. As for 
the rest of us, our respective fates will be better imagined 
than described.' 

Violet had not taken those things into consideration 
before, and possibly the prospect of such crimes being 
attributed to her had some little weight. 

* What am I to say to mamma, then ?' asked Herbert, 
as they walked to the station in the evening. * Is it to 
be yes or no ?' 

* Yes, I think.' 

* Well, Vi, I am very happy to hear it ; and you are 
a dear, good girl, to give up what I know you would* 
like so much, for our sakes.' And Herbert did look very 
happy as he spoke, — so happy, that Violet might have 
felt in some small measure rewarded for her sacrifice, 
only she did not see the bright look in his eyes, for hers 
were bent on the ground. 

* You can't think how IVe missed you all those "weeks, 
Vi ; I never felt duller in my life.' 

* Oh, I thought Brighton had been such a nice place !' 

' It all depends on what you call " nice ;" for my part, 
I am heartily sick of it, and shall be glad to get home 
again. Somehow or other, the house does not seem 
worth living in when you and Lilla are gone.' And there 

N 
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was a weary sound in Herbert's tone^ which was very 
unusual to his cheerful nature. 

Violet's quick ear detected it in a moment and she 
felt very sorry for her cousin. 

*Dear Herbert, I believe I had forgotten about Lflh 
for a moment, and how much you must miss her. I 
think you will be better when you get back to yonr 
work again. You know you once told me there was 
nothing like work for making one happy, and I am 
sure it is quite true.' 

* So do I; and that's just what I am longing for. 
Holidays do not agree with every one, and I believe 
I am one of them. And, Vi, we'll be greater fiiends 
than ever, you and I ?' asked Herbert as he said 
good-bye. 

*0h yes, Herbert.' And Violet let her cousin hold 
her hand; but when she raised her eyes to hi^ there 
was something in his face she did not understand 
She would like to have asked him what he mean^ 
only she had not time, for in another moment he was 

seated in the railway carriage and moving slowly away. 

*How strange Herbert is to-night!' thought Violet on 
her way home. ' He has always been very kind to me, 

and of course we shall be good friends.' 

She was sorry her cousin had been disappointed in 

Brighton, and had felt it a dull place ; yet she could not 

help being just a little bit pleased that he missed her. 

And in this contradictory frame of mind she walked 

silently back to Seacroft along with her mamma and 

Walter. 
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' And so it is all fixed now, daiiing, and we are to 
leave you behind again,' said Mrs. Rivers at last, anxious 
to accustom Violet to the thought 

*Yes, mamma; I felt it would be unkind to leave 
aunt, she misses poor little Lilla so much.' 

*You have done quite right, dear Violet, It is our 
duty to try and heal the sorrows of others as much as 
we can, and in doing so we lose our own. I am glad 
you had so much self-denial as to forego what I know 
would have been such a great pleasure to you. You 
have made me happier than I can tell, Violet — ^happier 
a great deal than if you had gone with us, though that 
may seem strange to you, my child. But I know now 
that it is not your own pleasure you study.' 

'But, mamma, why did ypu not tell me what yoit 
thought before? I might have fixed it the other way, 
you know, for it seemed very difllcult at first.' 

^ I know quite well how hard it must have been, dear, 
but that only makes the action nobler. I particularly 
wished that you should decide for yourself, for I knew 
it would make you happier in the end. The sacrifice 
you have made would not have been your own if it 
had been pressed upon you, and that would only have 
made it all the mor^ difficult to bear.' 

It seemed to have lost half its magnitude in Violet's 
eyes, now that she listened to her mother's words of 
approval; and the thought of haying done something 
to please her was quite sufficient to make her happy. 

There was no darkness in the fiiture to Violef s i^es 
now — ^no despair in her heart such as there once had 
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been ; for God's meekest angel of Patience had taken 
up its abode tliere, and she was content to stand and 
wait for His will in all things. She believed the words 
of our blind poet, — 

* Who best bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best f 

and so she checked every little rebellious thought ihat 
sprung up in her heart, and tempted her to be discon- 
tented with her lot. 

* Is it not strange, Walter, that we are all so distnistfbl 
and impatient, and must always be wishing and wishing 
for things we cannot get ? I wonder why we cannot be- 
lieve that everything is for the best,' said Violet one 
morning, as she sat with her work at the open window of 
their lodging parlour, thinking of all that had happened 
to her during the past year. 

There had been many crosses to bear, many difficulties 
to overcome, she confessed to herself; but there had also 
been much to be thankful for, and Violet would not have 
had this year blotted out of her existence for a great deaL 

Walter looked up when his sister spoke, with a some- 
what puzzled expression on his face. He was busy at his 
old work, putting the finishing touches to some sketches 
of the beautiful landscape he admired so much. He had 
gazed on the snowy summits of the noble Alps, but still 
those soft English hills had an infinite charm to him — ^he 
felt at home among them. 

*Well, I suppose it is just because we are human 
creatures, and all those imperfections are natural to us. 
It is not every one who has faith to look always on the 
bright side of things.' 
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* Yes, Walter, I think that is just it ; and yet it is strange, 
when we see how beautifully everything turns out after all. 
Last year I was so miserable and wretched about mamma 
and you going away from me, and this time ' — 

*You don't mind a bit,' interrupted Walter as Violet 
paused. *Well, I must say that's a nice confession to 
make 1 So much for a year in London l' 

*0h, Walter, you know that's nonsense, for I shall 
be very, very sorry when you go away; but that's not 
what I was going to say at all. I mean that I feel far 
better now, that everything that happens to us is sent for 
the best. And so I am content to let you go away, and 
wait behind to watch the shadows flee away!' 

'And what if they never flee away? Though your 
theory is a good one, you forget, dear Vi, that we cannot 
expect all our wishes to be realized : we must meet with 
disappointment at times.' 

' I do not forget, Walter ; but you know there is no 
harm hoping for the best, and at the same time believing 
that, if disappointment does come, it is meant for our good.' 

* Yes, Vi, that is the proper spirit I only feared you 
had forgotten that part of it, and had set your heart on 
having everything your own way, and you know that 
would not be quite wise.' 

But this was not the spirit that animated Violet : hers 
was a state of perfect resignation. Not that feeling of 
listless inertness which too often gets the name of resig- 
nation, because its possessor is too indolent to do any- 
thing but be calm, — ^a sort of don't care, indifferent feeling, 
which tempts them to put up with anything or everything, 
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merely because passiveness has become a habit, and it 
would be too much trouble to object or resist ; — but that 
trae contentment which goes forward with cheerful pa- 
tience, looking thankfully upward all the while, willing to 
trust implicitly in our Father's love. 

Such was Violet's spirit — full of hope, and joy, and 
trust She did look forward to the shadows departing; 
but yet if they did not — ^if they only grew deeper and 
darker, and more gloomy — she would not murmur or com- 
plain. It need not be said that the shadow, the one 
great cloud on the horizon of Violet's life, was still Walter's 
health. She had looked into his eyes, and gazed at him 
for hours, without being able to detect anything which 
could rouse a fear in her heart or make her tremble ; and 
yet she had seen Dr. Woodford look at him seriously, 
almost anxiously, and had heard him say that he must be 
very, very careful ; and then he had tried to laugh away 
the grave look from all their faces, by saying *he had 
turned a bit of an old wife in his declining years !' 

Violet lent a willing ear to the cheerful Doctor's con- 
solations, who, feeling he had put his foot in it, in a small 
way did his best to retrieve his error. This was all the 
more easy, as Walter seemed so full of life and spirit, and 
had brought such a stock of vivacity home with him, that 
even Violet's expectations were surpassed True enough, 
he was feeling more than usually strong and invigorated ; 
but still Walter never allowed himself to be blinded to 
what might be, or deluded by the gladsome change. He 
was anxious, above all things, that Violet should follow his 
example in this respect ; and though he was very careful 
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not to cloud her happiness by any misgivings of his, she 
knew perfectly well what he meant when he had said that 
he feared she might have forgotten that disappointments 
might come. There had been no further explanation, no 
expression of doubt j but there was a tacit understanding 
that neither of them was to trust to what might prove to 
be only a broken reed. 

And so the time went on, and the day for the final 
break-up came round. The Doctor and Miss Milly, true 
to their promise, had made their escape from Sidbury for 
a period of twenty-four hours or so ; and their presence 
enlivened this last evening not a little, when the spirits 
of every one seemed to fail them more or less. 

' How nice it would have been if I had been going too ! 
I believe I am half beginning to repent my choice,' said 
Violet, with two bright tears standing in her eyes. 

*Now, Vi, who would ever have thought of such a 
strong-minded, determined character as you repenting of 
anything?' said Walter, making an effort at cheerfulness. 

* But you are such a little hypocrite into the bargain, that 
I shouldn't wonder if in your heart of hearts you are 
congratulating yourself on our coming departure !' 

* I wouldn't be surprised if she did,' laughed the Doctor; 

* and I do not at all wonder at her wishing to get rid of you, 
and anticipating a little peace. As for yourself upon my 
word, you know, three months of that complimentary style 
must be rather exhausting to one's constitution !' 

' Habit is second nature, I believe ; and this one, like 
all other good qualities, is strengthened by exercise,* 
replied Walter. 
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Violet had drawn near her mother, and slid her hand 
into hers. 

* I am very sorry to part with you, darling,' whispered 
Mrs. Rivers as she answered Violet's look of deep, 
tender love; *and yet you do not know how happy it 
makes me to feel that I can trust you anywhere, isiy 
child.' 

' Oh yes, mamma, you may trust me : I do mean to be 
very good.' 

Mrs. Rivers smiled a tender smile. It seemed to her 
as if her child could not be anything else now, and that 
in her former fearfulness she had almost sinned. 

' And you know it is only for other nine months, dear 
Violet, and they will soon pass away.' 

Nine months would have seemed a perfect age to Violet 
last year ; but now she tried to believe that they would 
very soon pass away. 

* And after all, Vi, I don't think you found London such 
a very hateful place,' continued Walter. 

*A place is just what we make it,' said Miss Milly; 
' and it all depends upon ourselves whether our associa- 
tions are agreeable or not.' 

* And a precious good deal upon the people who live in 
it too, I should say,' replied Walter. 

* In some measure, yes ; for we have all a great deal of 
each other's happiness in our power ; and our daily lives 
may be sweetened or embittered by many very trifling 
acts. But even though we have refractory subjects to deal 
with, it we persevere in doing our very best with them, and 
faithfully perform all our duties, this cannot fail to bring 
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a feeling of happiness. Have you not found it so, dear 
Violet?' 

Violet immediately thought of Gertrude as the * refrac- 
tory subject;* for indeed she was the only one that had 
caused her any disquietude. She remembered how she 
had striven to put up patiently with all her harshness, and 
even to excuse her sometimes. But for this, she knew 
she had been happy — happier far than she had ever ex- 
pected to be there. And her impressions of London were 
anything but unpleasant. 

* I think I have,' she answered. And then she told 
Miss Milly how she had at first almost despaired of being 
reconciled to her new home, until Lilla had nestled into 
her heart, and Herbert had pointed out the path she should 
tread, by reminding her of the work that lay around her — 
that work which is never exhausted, but which, to those 
who are watching for it, seems to grow out of nothing, and 
yet increase day by day. No, Violet could not say that 
London had by any means been a hateful place to her, for 
she had learnt many precious lessons there. Last year 
she had felt herself a nobody in the great city — a mere 
cipher among its millions; but now it was different, for 
she knew that she was of some little importance, and that 
she would be missed if absent. And this feeling took 
away her loneliness. Violet had made her position in her 
uncle's family for herself, and she knew Miss Milly's words 
were quite true, when she said a place is just what we 
make it ourselves. As it was, she had nothing to regret 
in looking backwards. Some of her associations might 
be melancholy, but all were tinged with real satisfaction. 
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How different must it have been if she had idly fretted 
over the fate which placed her there — if she had magnified 
her difficulties instead of conquering them ! Violet almost 
shuddered to think how very nearly she had fallen into 
the snare. It had been the echo of Miss Mill/s kind, 
helpful words that had upheld her, and led her to seek 
Herbert's counsel and direction ; and also the remembrance 
of another voice, more distant still, even that of her dead 
father, who, on that last never-to-be-forgotten night of his 
stay on earth, had almost implored his child to lay aside 
her childish thoughts and ways, and become a woman. And 
Violet had promised, and knew now that by this he had 
meant her to be all that was noble, and good, and true. 
She knew also that she had done her best, and that she 
had not altogether failed in the attempt. How could she 
help succeeding, with those words for ever sounding in her 
ears — ^with the thought of the eyes in heaven ever looking 
down upon her to bless her efforts! Those were the 
thoughts which had helped Violet more than an3rthing 
else to be patient, as Miss Milly had told her to be ; and 
they helped her now to still her grief, and look forward 
brightly to the future. 

*It will not be so very, very long till you are back, 
mamma darling, and then ' — 

* And what then, Violet?' 

* Oh, and then we'll live happy ever afterwards, as the 
story-books say ; for, you know, Walter will be quite well 
by that time,' said Violet, with so much decision that Mrs. 
Rivers could not have contradicted her if she had felt 
inclined, — ^which she did not. 
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' *Let us hope it will be so, my dear child/ she said 
' fervently, as she pressed a good-night kiss on Violet's 
* lips. 

There was too much bustle neirt morning for any one to 
have the opportunity to feel melancholy — too many boxes 
and packages to look after, to leave room for any other 
thoughts in the minds of their possessors ; so that those 
great piles of trunks, endless heaps of shawls, and odious 
but never-failing bandboxes, in general voted a nuisance 
by the travelling public, were of the utmost service to their 
owners on the present occasion. They even helped to 
make the breakfast table a cheerful one ; for there were so 
many little odds and ends to be done, and so little time to 
do them in, that no one had time to trifle over their coffee 
cup, and furtively watch how the process of mastication 
was progressing with their neighbour. 

All this was spared, and the journey to Dover was made 
so agreeable by Miss Mill/s lively stories and the Doctor's 
pleasant jokes, that it was only when Violet stood on the 
white cliffs, watching the steamer plough its way through 
the foaming waves, away, away over the wide waters till it 
became a mere faint speck in the distance, that she felt 
she was once more alone ! She watched it all that time in 
tearless silence, and strained her eyes till the very last; 
and then, when there Wbs nothing more to see, the dead 
weight of despair rushed back to her heart, and she buried 
her face on Miss Milly's shoulder. 

This was not the first time Miss Milly had comforted 
her * little sister,' as she still called the Violet who clung 
to her. She had the art of soothing and consoling beyond 
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all others, and had been Violet's friend in many an hour 
of need. Violet's grief was too violent to last long, and 
her tears were soon spent, though the choking sensation 
remained in her throat all the way back to London. 

Miss Milly had received a promise that Violet would 
spend Christmas at Sidbury, — a promise which Violet gave 
with the utmost alacrity. The Doctor had heartily seconded 
this proposal. He had nothing to urge against Violet 
burying herself there at that season of the year if she 
diose, and took quite as much interest in the matter as 
Miss Milly herself. 

* And now good-bye, darling. Of course I know very 
well, dear child, that you will be as good and brave as 
ever, though you are a little down-hearted now,' said Miss 
Milly, as she parted from her little sister. 

* Oh yes. Miss Milly, I will try, when this is over,' was 
all Violet could murmur, and in a moment more the 
old life had begun; and yet not exactly the old life 
either, for there were changes which made it seem very 
different 





CHAPTER XrV. 



INTERPRETED. 



'Be strong lohop«i oh heart t 
Though day is bright. 
The stars can only shine 
Id the dark night. 
Se strong, ah heart of mine, 
Look towards the light i' 

A, A. Proctor. 



glOLET entered the house in Square with 

very different feelings from last year, and it 
was this that constituted the difference : the 
change was in herself more than in anything 
else. But still it was a very material change, for then she 
had been forced to adopt this as her home whether she 
would or not, and Heaven knows it was from no wish of 
hers that she did so ; whereas now she was there of her oivn 
free will. And though her choice had been made by the 
sacrifice of inclination, it was nevertheless her own un- 
biassed resolution ; and as such all her feeling of captivity 
was lost — that feeling which had oppressed her so much 
at (irst, that she had been inclined to regard her uncle's 
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house as a prison instead of a fiiendlj shelter or a home: 
Mrs. Rivers had guessed this^ and a great deal more; and 
this was whj she had determined to let Violet decide tbe 
matter as she thought best. 

But this was not all the di^erence. Violet's sorrow at 
parting from the loved ones was perhaps quite as keen as 
formerly ; but the sense of utter loneliness on being sot 
out into the wide world alone, which had taken possession 
of her when she was torn from her own quiet home, and 
which had ahnost made her shrinking, despairing heart 
come to the rebellious determination to be miserable, and 
wretched, and fretful for ever, — this had departed, and 
given place to happier, holier, purer feelings : for she had 
now the quiet, cahn assurance, that here also she was 
beloved, that she had made a little oasis for herself in the 
place she had once looked upon 'as such a dreary desert, 
— a litde green spot where she might work and be happy. 
Above all, she had then been perplexed and tortured by 
the idea that she was breaking the promise made to her 
dead &ther, in thus leaving her mother's side. Her podi 
of duty had seemed very da^ and there was no light to 
tell her which was the right way to ga But now a flood 
of light was poured on it from her own soul, and she 
knew that she could be all her father meant her to be as 
well here as anywhere else ; that he had only meant her 
to be pure, and noble, and good : and this was what she 
was striving to be with all her might and main. She had 
thought, poor child, in her innocence, that he had meant 
her to struggle, and toil, and save, and work her very 
life out, if it were necessary. And she had done all in 
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her power to do this during her stay at Thomtree Cottage. 
But it had only been when she was parted from this life 
that she understood that there was a higher, nobler work 
even than that to which she had been so content to 
devote herself, body, soul, and spirit And it was this 
and not the other that her father meant, when he had 
made his tender bud of a Violet promise to be a woman. 
How true the words of that old hymn of Zinzendorf s 
seemed, which says : 

* Selbst das Erliegennacli dem Schein, 
Wird oft der Anfang Rettang seyn 1*^ 

Violet had often read them over and over, but she had 
never understood them as she did now. She had thought 
her father intended her to battle with the world ; and the 
child, full of strength and vigour, inspired by her bound- 
less love for the parent she had lost, had roused herself 
to the fight. She had felt herself grow into a giant all of 
a sudden, and, morally speaking, had tho.ught herself a 
very Hercules. The world lay at her feet, only to be 
overcome and conquered ; and she meant to overcome 
and conquer it She never dreamt of defeat, but never- 
theless she had failed. Brave and dauntless as a lion the 
little champion had stood forth, had taken up her arms 
and wielded them resolutely, till they were snatched firom 
her grasp. She had felt it very hard to obey, — ^very cruel 
to be forced to give up the mission that she honestly 
believed had been entrusted to her ; and hke a defeated 
general as she was, with her banner torn from her hands, 
she had been forced into exile ! 

' Seeming defeat is often the beginning of deliTerance. 
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Violet had never thought it was her own heart and 

nature she had to conquer : it was only her defeat %A 

showed her the mistake she had made. In the midst of 

her comparatively idle life, her energetic spirit had longed 

for work — ^longed with such a weary longing, that the wiA 

had at length found expression in words. Then, still in 

the dark as to the fact that she had found what she bad 

been seeking for so earnestly, Violet set herself with all 

zeal to the work pointed out to her by Herbert,— that 

work which consisted only of little things — ^mere trifles, 

such as daily, hourly struggles with selfj — ^little sacrifices, 

little favours done in a spirit of meekness, soft words in 

return for harsh ones, and so on. Very simple, light work 

; this, some may think ; and yet in reality often ten times 

! harder than the other. In devoting herself to it, Violet 

had unconsciously found the way of fulfilling her promise. 

Herbert was the guide who placed her on the ladder whidi 

! she afterwards climbed so indefatigably, so resolutely, 

■. that she never once hesitated or stumbled. She was in 

i the dark when she set out — still blind to her deliverance; 

and it was only when she had toiled on a little way, 
wearily enough it may be, that on looking back she saw 
clearly through the mist of the past. 

Now that the light had dawned on her, and she com- 
prehended the true meaning of her father's words, Violet's 
one great absorbing wish was to act up to them ; and it 
was this wish that had helped her to decide as she had 
done. Before, she would have insisted, in the face of all 
argument, that her place was by her mother's side ; but 
now she understood that it was quite possible for her duty 
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to He in a contrary direction. For if it was better for all 
of them that she should remain behind, and above all, if 
it was her mother's wish, was it not her duty to acquiesce 
and obey ? Was this not what she had promised ? And 
so Violet returned to her uncle's home, feeling that she 
was fulfilling her duty in doing so, — feeling that she had 
become almost a necessity there, and that she had a 
place to fill whose emptiness was still painfully apparent. 
Those were the changes; and otherwise Violet found 
things very much as she had found them at first, and very 
much as she had left them. 

Mrs. Archer was as glad to see Violet back as she 
could possibly be, and welcomed her with all a mother's 
tenderness. There was still the same sad look of pain on 
her features : for the weeks and months that had rolled by 
had not served to bury the past, nor blot out the bright 
image of the lost little one from the mother's heart ; and 
when Violet saw those marks of grief, she was more than 
ever thankful that she had sacrificed her inclinations to 
duty. 

Herbert, and Cecil, and Harry greeted their cousin with 
a burst of applause, which would have been dangerously 
flattering to any one whose vanity was not kept in such 
good subjection as Violet's; but as it was, their very 
evident satisfaction only did her heart good. 

They were once more gathered round the schoolroom 
table, or study, as the boys called it ; and it only needed 
Violet's presence to make the circle complete. 

* You see it's just the old story over again, Vi ; and I 

daresay we look very much as if we had never moved 

o 
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from our places all those three months/ said Herbert^ as 
he smilingly surveyed the group. 

The table was well littered with books and maps, and 
papers of all sorts and sizes ; and perhaps this confusion 
might account for the despair written on Harry's coimte- 
nance. He, for one, looked as if he had not stirred from 
his place for days and weeks ; and from the woe-begone 
expression of his face, one would have thought he had 
thoroughly exhausted all his energies by his assiduous 
application to study, instead of having the cobwebs blown 
out of his brain by the sea breezes. 

* Well, I must say it's a horrid bore poking over those 
dusty, fusty, musty old books after all our larks and fun \ 
and for the life of me, I can't make out what is the use of 
it all,' he exclaimed at last. 

'Everything comes to an end,' moralized Cecil firom 
his end of the table. 

* It strikes me I've heard that sentiment before, but I'm 
precious glad it's true ; and it's something to have the feet 
corroborated by you. I only wish there was an end to all 
those books, for they're nothing but weariness of the flesh 
to me.' And Harry put his hands in his pockets, and 
gave a great yawn, as if to convince his hearers that he 
was speaking the truth. 

* There's no use going into the blues over them,' spoke 
Cecil again. *What can't be cured must be endured, 
you know.' 

* I believe it must ; and so, I suppose, for that very 
reason I must put up with your preaching at me. They 
say wonders will never cease ; but I thought you would 
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have left that sort of thing to Herbert. One preacher in 
a family, you know, is quite enough.' And with the 
prospect of a good stiflf argument, Harry's animation 
returned. 

* That depends entirely upon the family,' argued Cecil. 
' In the present instance, it seems to me that Herbert 
would not be the worse of an aider and abettor — an 
assistant, so to speak.' 

* TJie tables are fairly turned this time,' laughed Violet, 
who had paused in a conversation with Herbert to listen 
to this highly interesting discussion. * And, after all, he 
made a practical error at the very outset, for Herbert 
never preaches at us.' 

* I hope not,' said Herbert gravely. 

* At any rate, you intend to do it some day,' explained 
Harry ; ' and so it comes all to the same thing. Cecil 
needn't poach on another fellow's profession !* 

' It's all for your own good,' said Cecil loftily. *I only 
wished to teach you by my good example. I didn't mean 
to preach.' 

* Bravo, my sailor brother ! That's a profession which 
is open to all of us, and it will do more good than lectur- 
ing any day.' 

* But he needn't be so proud of it, and insist on us all 
admiring it,' objected Harry, * imless, to be sure, he wishes 
me to follow his example, and sound my praises all over 
the house !' 

Cecil immediately felt that he had displayed a little 
pride and self-satisfaction, and confessed that his brother 
had the best of it To tell the truth, Cecil had been very 
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much pleased with himself for the willing, contented frame 
of mind with which he had resumed his duties, which did 
indeed seem more wearisome than ever after the pleasant 
freedom of the holidays ; and it was slightly provoking to 
his vanity that Harry failed to be impressed by it. He 
had been very anxious to keep his word, and cure Gertrude 
of her faults by his own admirable behaviour ; and now 
that she was too much engaged to notice it, he determined 
to try what effect it had on Harry. It was not a Kttle 
mortifying to find that the latter was too obtuse to profit 
by this good example, or even to discover it — ^that he 
treated his younger brother's praiseworthy conduct in 
such a matter-of-fact way, as if it was nothing in the least 
wonderful, and so gave him no merit for it ; whereas it was 
a perfect marvel to Cecil how he himself was so patien^ 
and a subject of the most unceasing congratulation. But 
it was doubly mortifying to find out suddenly that all this 
love of doing right in reality took its rise from nothing 
but the wish for praise and admiration, — a fact which 
Cecil had never once suspected until Harry's honest, testy 
speech had suggested it to him. Boy as he was, a crimson 
flush dyed his face as he discovered his error; but his 
heart was true enough to thank Harry for the words. 

* You've got the better of me this time after all, Harry/ 
he said quietly ; * and it seems I needn't set up for teach- 
ing quite yet. You are quite right ; and we had better 
leave that to Herbert !* 

Harry was somewhat surprised at Cecil giving in so 
easily, but fftlt as if he had somehow or other received a 
lesson during the last few moments; and so, gathering 
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himself together, both mentally and physically, he set him- 
self to his tasks with all zeal. 

'Now that Violet's here, we'll have some fun all by 
ourselves; so the sooner those are out of the road the 
better,' he said to himself, alluding to the books. 

' All by ourselves ' meant, in the study, where they might 
all laugh, and chatter, and argue as they pleased without 
fear of interruption; or, what was a greater relief still, 
without fear of annoying any one. And this was some- 
thing to be thankful for nowadays. 

Sir Anthony Gilbert was a very frequent visitor in the 
drawing-room of an evening now, as was quite natural and 
proper under the circumstances ; but, as Violet had sur- 
mised, Sir Anthony was old. The springiness and friski- 
ness of youth had long since left him, and he had no sym- 
pathy with the joyous overflow of life and spirits natural 
to boys. Their hearty laughter sounded harsh and unmo- 
dulated in his ears, and was simply intolerable. Further- 
more, as Walter had suggested, Sir Anthony was cross and 
stiff. One or both of those qualities may have proceeded 
from the rheumatism, which had settled down in his limbs, 
and could only be coaxed to leave him at rare intervals ; 
for it is a stiffening thing rheumatism, and apt enough to 
ruffle any ordinary temper. And he was quite an ordinary 
mortal. Sir Anthony. He had once been a boy, and played 
at leap-frog, and climbed trees, like any other of the 
species, — ^had gone through a course of marbles, tops, foot- 
ball, and cricketing ; but it all seemed so long ago now 
that he had forgotten the fact, or perhaps he did not care 
to be reminded of its distance. But whichever way it 
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was, the very sight of Harry and Cecil brimful of mischief 
and fun, and bursting with health and spirits, well-nigh 
drove him frantic. Poor man, it was all he could do to 
keep himself at times from storming and swearing, as he 
watched them moving restlessly about the room, fingering 
this and that; but for the sake of the consequences he 
did restrain himself. As for the bo3rs, they were equally 
miserable in his presence, and nothing but sheer necessity 
made them endure it. If he had been any one else but 
Sir Anthony Gilbert, and their future brother-in-law, they 
would have taken an infinite delight in increasing his 
agonies ; but as it was, they too restrained themselves for 
fear of the consequences, and wisely avoided his society 
as much as possible. 

*I can't imagine how Gertrude, of all people in the 
world, doesn't fly into a rage with him ! If I had her 
opportunities, I would give him a good sound shaking in 
.less than no time,' said Harry one day, when his patience 
had been more than usually tried. 

'You forget that he is her lover,' replied Cecil, very 
properly thinking that fact ought fully to account for this 
anomaly in Gertrude's nature. 

* And his rheumatism,' added Violet. 

* I forget neither the one nor the other,' persisted Harry. 
* Lover, indeed ! I would like to know what difference 
that would make to Gertrude?' 

* Well, I suppose you would not expect her to show her 
affection by tearing his hair and boxing his ears ; and as 
for shaking him, Gertrude would rather save herself the 
trouble, I fancy,' said Violet 
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* Affection !' exclaimed Harry contemptuously. * I don't 
believe she cares a rap for him. There's not much senti- 
mentalism about Gertrude ; and one couldn't expect her 
to be sweet on him P And the emphasis on the pronoun 
sounded anything but complimentary to Sir Anthony. 
There was apparently no love lost between them. 

' What on earth does she marry him for, if she doesn't 
like him ?' asked Cecil. 

• ' I suppose she likes the idea of being called " my Lady," 
and of having a coronet on her carriage, and all the rest of 
it ! That's all the sweet part of it in this case, I can tell 
you ; and as for the rest of it — ^well, I'm glad I ain't the 
bride, that's all ! She'll have to weather a few stiff breezes !' 
And with this prophetic announcement Harry relapsed 
into indifference. 

* Aren't you a littie hard on Gertrude?' asked Violet; 
' and mayn't your knowledge of human nature be mis- 
taken for once ?' 

* Fancy Harry setting up to understand young ladies 
and their motives !' laughed Herbert ^Now, I have no 
doubt Gertrude is very fond of her hoary lover; at any 
rate, we'll give her the benefit of the doubt' 

*' I don't profess to understand young ladies at all ; and 
I've no time to waste on such a study. But any one with 
half an eye can see that Gertrude has been fairly dazzled.' 

' Why don't you undertake the task of bringing her to 
her senses, then ?' 

' She'll never come to her senses so long as Sir Anthony 
has twenty thousand a year !' retorted Harry fiercely. 

Violet knew Gertrude was passionately fond of dress and 
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show ; but she could not believe that Harry's theory was 
a correct one in the present instance, and that Gertrude 
was really sacrificing her happiness to increase her wealth 
and rank. She necessarily saw much less of her cousin 
than formerly, for Gertrude's time was too much occupied 
to have any leisure for study. She seemed highly pleased 
with her new position, and was quite content to spend her 
time in dressing and driving about with Sir Anthony, and 
in visiting the splendid shops, where he purchased the 
most magnificent jewels to ornament his youthful bride. 

Sir Anthony took a certain pleasure in decking out 
Gertrude, for the credit reflected on himself; and, after 
all, the jewels he gave her were quite as much his as the 
bank-notes in his purse. Besides, it really did amuse him 
to see how much she was fascinated by them. 

His was essentially a selfish nature, and little wonder — 
for he had been accustomed to think of himself, and 
nothing but himself, for an unlimited number of years ; 
and he had apparently found the study so interesting, 
that he wished every one within his reach to follow his 
example. Sir Anthony fully appreciated his position and 
wealth ; and, anxious that all around should do so too, he 
lost no opportunity of overawing the world with his gran- 
deur, and of impressing it with his importance. But not- 
withstanding his well-filled coffers, no one had ever heard 
of Sir Anthony doing a real genuine charitable action. 
All that he did was done with a view to increase his own 
glory. This had been the ruling principle of his life. His 
own interests, his own name and reputation, his own com- 
forts and luxuries — so long as those were attended to and 
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promoted, he cared not what means were used. And yet 
for all this, Sir Anthony was no miser; he was too selfish 
for that. He had no mind to pine with cold, and starve 
himself, and hoard his gold for others to reap the benefit. 
He would rather have spent every copper he had, so long 
as it was spent upon himself. 

For this reason, and for none other, everything about 
and around Sir Anthony was of the richest and best. He 
could not bear the idea of leaving his money-bags behind 
him, to be enjoyed by any one else : the idea was gall and 
wormwood to him ; and the only way of rectifying, or at 
least of modifying it, was, since he must leave his gold 
behind him, to leave as little as he possibly could. 

This was why Earlstoun Towers — Sir Anthony's estate 

in shire — was one of the most splendid places 

between seas ; why his paintings were the costliest to be 
bought for money; why the stud of horses, which he 
had little or no opportunity of using, were selected and 
replenished from the best blood in Europe, and had 
been purchased for sums which would have founded 
any amount of soup-kitchens and ragged schools. In 
short, Sir Anthony was considered a millionaire, and as 
such was looked up to and respected with the deference 
and respect ever freely accorded by the world to riches. 
Sir Anthony knew he was regarded as such, and perfectly 
understood the fawning servility which met him on every 
side. It gave him infinite satisfection. It was particu- 
larly soothing to his feelings to know that he enjoyed the 
reputation of wallowing in wealth, and consequently all 
the reverence and adoration to which such a fact entitled 
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him ; when all the time he had the liapp^ 
that he was doing his very best to spend Cf CiyllMig to 
had during his life, so that his saocessofs migfat gun jitf 
as little as possible by his decease. This happy oqmdMiK 
ness had comforted him over and orer again, even m)k 
most agonizing hours of suffering and solitnde. It mt 
positive relief when racked with pain, to lie and 
and sketch out plans for disappointing the zelativci 
were doubtless as eager as vultures to datdh tbeir fKf, 
This matter of expenditure had really become one of 
thought now, for Sir Anthony had bougfat tOl it 
seemed that there was nothing more to bnry; and mM 
times he felt a little perplexed how he should saooenUf 
carry out his determination, and still keep the one gnit 
aim in view — ^his own glory and comfort It was after one 
of those deep and anxious consultations with hitnsdf dat 
Sir Anthony resolved to try the experiment of matrimaajL 
It was a risk, no doubt, so far as his own personal r o wifat 
was concerned, — ^in fact, the greatest venture he TM»d 
made in his life ; but still it was the most expensive 
ment he could think o^ and, if properly managed^. mi^ 
prove to be a very diplomatic experiment This spendng 
of money had grown to be a subject of anxiety; and Sir 
Anthony knew enough of womankind to be certain tha^ 
if he was once married, all difficulties on that score would 
be at an end. Not that he intended his future lady to have 
the control of his purse-strings — ^by no means ; he would 
keep all that in his own hands, and hold her tight by the 
head into the bargain. But it woiild be pleasant to have 
something entirely new to take up his attention, now 
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that he had thoroughly exhausted his taste and ingenuity 
on horses, pictures, wines, etc., — something that would 
belong to him as much as each and all of those, and which 
would shed more lustre and grace on the glittering rooms 
of his splendid home, like any other beautiful thing he 
might have taken a fancy to. For Sir Anthony had de- 
termined in his own mind that the future mistress of Earl- 
stoun Towers should be both young and beautiful ; and 
when he at last came face to face with Gertrude Archer 
amid the gaieties of a Brighton season, and selected her 
as possessing all the brilliant exterior gifts of which he was 
in search, he had no nervous fears as to the success of his 
suit. He knew Gertrude was only what might have been 
termed a school-girl ; but he was all the better pleased on 
that account, for he calculated he would have no difficulty 
in bending her to his will, whatever that might be. He 
had wished his wife to be young — the younger the better 
— for he wanted her beauty and smiles to last out the term 
of his natural life. He had no desire to watch her grow 
faded, and old, and ugly. He had plenty of money, he 
said to himself, and why should everything around him 
not be fair, and bright, and beautiful? Such were the 
reasons which had impelled Sir Anthony Gilbert to marry, 
as well as the motives which actuated his choice. 

As for Gertrude, the triumph of having a real live 
baronet at her feet was quite sufficient to turn a wiser 
head than hers. She had not much sentiment in her 
composition, as Harry had remarked ; she was too proud 
and cold for that. But even she had had her day-dreams 
of love, and Sir Anthony was not in the least like any 
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hero she had ever pictured to herself. But Gertrude was 
not the girl to let her * nonsensical fancies,' as she termed 
them, stand in the way of her ambition. Sir Anthony's 
broad acres covered a multitude of faults, and the pro- 
spect of being their mistress was too great a temptation 
to be resisted. 

Sir Anthony set about the completion of his matrimonial 
affairs in the most business-like way imaginable. As has 
been already stated, he was afflicted with rheumatism; 
and it was probably for this reason that he abstained from 
falling at the feet of his lady-love in propria persona^ and 
carefully avoided all demonstrations. He very wisely 
said nothing about his heart The letter which offered 
Gertrude hi^ hand, through her father, was placed in 
Mr. Archer's hand one evening; and the perusal of it 
caused his features to relax into something like a smile. 

* What a very absurd notion, to be sure — very absurd, 
indeed!* he said, laying aside the document, very much 
as if he were giving Sir Anthony the credit of being a fool 
for his pains. For, to do him justice, Mr. Archer, worldly 
as he was, was no ambitious schemer. 

* What is absurd about it, papa?* asked Gertrude, when 
she fully comprehended the import of the words. 

Mr. Archer stared at his daughter in perfect amaze- 
ment ; but Gertrude was in blissful ignorance of the fact, 
as her eyes were still cast down — ^not in modesty or 
perturbation, but only gazing with triumphant satisfec- 
tion on the emblazoned coronet, which might be her 
very own if she chose. 

*Why, Gertrude, I thought you would have been the 
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very first to think so, he is such a very old man, you know ; 
and — and the fact is, I never expected such a thing.' 

* But / have been expecting it for some time,' said 
Gertrude quietly, and with a slight touch of scorn for her 
parent's short-sightedness in her tone. 

* And what do you intend doing with him now?' asked 
the astonished father. 

*I intend to marry him, of course,' replied Gertrude 
promptly, and as coolly as ever. . 

Mr. Archer stared at his daughter with more surprise 
than ever. Violet had been wont to startle him with her 
decision and determination ; but here was something that 
equalled even her strength of mind. 

* Oh, well, I daresay I am no judge in such matters ; in 
fact, I daresay it's all right enough, and quite natural too ; 
but take my advice, and do nothing rashly,' said Mr. 
Archer. And persuading himself that it was all right, he 
dismissed the matter from his mind. 

* My dear child, do not decide hastily,' said Mrs. Archer. 
* Take time to think over it.' 

Gertrude did as she was told, and lay awake the whole 
night thinking over it, — ^not perhaps exactly in the way 
her mamma meant, but dreaming of all the great things 
she would do when she was Lady Gilbert, as she fully 
intended to be ; how she would, have the stately mansion 
of Earlstoun crammed with visitors from top to bottom^ 
what glorious triumphs she would have, and what a life 
of splendour and incessant enjoyment she would lead ! 
Poor unconscious Sir Anthony would have been slightly 
appalled if he had caught a glimpse of the schemes laid 
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out for his future ! Gertrude had never wearied so for 
the morning to dawn. She could not rest till the note 
was despatched which fixed her fate : the fear that some- 
thing might come in the way to prevent her dreams being 
fulfilled made her anxious and excited. The prospect of 
queening it over every one, as she fully intended doing, 
was far too sweet to be rejected; and Gertrude never 
wavered or hesitated when she wrote the words which 
converted her into Sir Anthony^s promised wife. 

As for Sir Anthony himself, he had scarcely cost Ger- 
trude a thought, he seemed such a very insignificant part 
of the bargain. Of course she knew she would have to 
endure his company — for Gertrude was true enough to 
confess to herself that she would not have chosen it; 
she would have to listen to all his whims and fancies, and 
put up with his caprices ; but those seemed mere nothings, 
and not to be weighed for a moment in the balance with 
the advantages. And for those she was willing, nay eager, 
to risk everything. 

Gertrude never dreamt it possible that Sir Anthony 
expected her to love him ; and as for obeying him — 
well, she would see about that. She had never cared 
much about obeying any one, and had all along been 
accustomed to follow her own will, and do pretty much 
as she chose \ and so it would be no wonder at all if she 
proved a little rebellious. 

Sir Anthony's courtship was merely a nominal affair. 
It was not to be expected that he should put himself 
about in any way, or take the trouble to endanger his 
comfort by falling into raptures over an3rthing. Certainly 
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Gertrude had never imagined that he would *sigh like 
a furnace,' and was not in the least disappointed by his 
cold and frigid demeanour. She was quite contented to 
let him sit by her side like an iceberg, so long as she 
knew that he admired her — that was all she wanted from 
him ; and she felt quite comfortable on that point, or why 
would he have asked her to be his wife ? It was a positive 
relief to think she could lie back among the soft cushions 
of the carriage, and indulge in her brilliant dreams all by 
herself, without the least fear of being interrupted by any 
nonsense from her companion. Gertrude was much better 
pleased that this was the case — that she was not expected 
to speak, but only to smile and look beautiful, and gra- 
ciously accept the costly gifts he thought proper to bestow 
upon her. Her life was now all that she wished. There 
was a new charm given to the balls, concerts, theatres, and 
operas which she attended — ^the charm of being recognised 
and envied as the future lady of Earlstoun Towers ; and 
this sent many a thrill of pleasure to Gertrude's heart, and 
made her look prouder and haughtier than ever. 

And what of Gertrude's home-life meanwhile? There 
was no change here — ^no softening of the heart towards 
the Violet she thought of and treated so unkindly and 
thoughdessly. Her opportunities were rarer now that she 
saw so much less of her cousin ; but Gertrude made the 
most of them to display all the scorn she felt. She judged 
her triumph over Violet most perfect and complete ; for 
she was now at the height of her wishes. All her schemes 
and dreams of ambition were crowned with success ; and 
it was more than half the enjoyment to make others feel 
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her power. Violet's persistent good humour and patience 
only provoked Gertrude more and more. She would a 
thousand times rather have had her show the vexation 
she was sure she must feel. 

But Gertrude was mistaken. Violet coveted neither her 
cousin's present nor future position and prospects. Angiy 
she did feel at times — for Violet was not perfection ; but 
she was careful not to give way to her temper, for she 
knew that it was only by mastering such temptations as 
these that she could ever hope to become patient and 
pure, as she wished to be. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A CHARMED LIFE. 

' Earthly things 
Are but the transient pageants of an hour ; 
And earthly pride is like the passing flower. 
That springs to lall, and blossoms but to die.' 

White. 

JERTRUDE'S wedding was not to take place 
till the early spring, partly on account of her 
youth, but in a great measure because no- 
body seemed in any particular hurry for it, 
Perhaps she was the person who was most anxious about 
the matter ; but even she was content to let things be as 
they were for a while, and enjoy to the full all the im- 
portance and admiration that were accorded to her by the 
charmed circle of friends among whom she moved. 

As for Sir Anthony, he had a soul above ' those minor 
details,' as he politely phrased it It was quite sufficient 
for him to know that the event would take place all in 
good time ; and certainly he saw no occasion why there 
should be any undue haste. Itwas not to be expected for 
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a moment that his heart would grow sick with * hope de- 
feired;' and really those little arrangements gave Hirt^ veij 
little thought In the meantime he had ample oppor- 
tunities for making away with any superfluous sums ; and 
this fact brought him a sensation of rest which almost 
bordered on content. 

Mr. and Mrs. Archer, after some faint show of surprise; 

had allowed their daughter to do just as she pleased in 

regard to Sir Anthony's proposal ; for they were by no 

means blind to its advantages. Sometimes the fear did 

take possession of the latter, that her only daughter was 

bartering herself for gold and splendour; but whenever 

she ventured to remonstrate or reason with her, Gertrude 

maintained a haughty silence, or merely replied by a proud, 

defiant toss of the head, which told far more plainly than 

words that the strong self-willed spirit within was not to 

be bent or softened by even a mother's entreaties. And 

so that mother could only guess at the real state of the 

heart which kept its own counsel so jealously, and keep 

her thoughts to herself. And thus things were allowed 

to take their course; and Gertrude went about seemingly 

beaming with happiness, and in a perfect flutter of pride 

and joy, examining silks, and laces, and all manner of 

finery; holding deep and lengthy consultations with 

milliners and dressmakers over the latest magazine of 

fashions ; and writing long, glowing accounts of all her 

triumphs to her most intimate acquaintances. 

Cecil had long ere this given up the hope of * curing * 
his sister, as he called it. Once upon a time he had 
thought there was some little chance of him, by his own 
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unaided efforts, effecting a change in that quarter; but 
that was when the boy in his enthusiasm had been blinded 
to his own faults. Gradually, however, he had found he 
had more than enough to do with himself, and that he 
must leave the other to some one in a more advanced 
stage of perfection than he was. This was a very wise 
conclusion to come to, and did a vast deal more good 
than if he had set himself up to teach and correct his 
sister. But now Cecil had something new to occupy his 
thoughts, inasmuch as his dreams seemed in a fair way of 
being realized. 

Violet's kind friend Mr. Wentworth, who, because he 
was an old bachelor himself, had nothing to do but look 
after other people's children, had interested himself in 
CeciPs behalf, and had forthwith procured him an appoint- 
ment on board a vessel bound for China in a few months' 
time. 

The boy was more than delighted with the prospect of 
beginning life in real earnest, — a prospect which was so 
full of hope and brightness to him, that he went about his 
usual routine in a sort of rapturous ecstasy, hardly knowing 
which end of him was uppermost 

Cecil, always brimful of glee and mischief, and up to 
all sorts of pranks, was now perfectly unbearable to Sir 
Anthony's way of thinking, whom he almost drove frantic 
by his boisterous vivacity. He had one day, in his semi- 
oblivious condition, so far forgotten himself as to slap fhe 
Baronet on the shoulder, and call him *old boy;' from 
which disrespectful demonstration of good humour Sir 
Anthony recoiled perfectly horror-struck, and with his 
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grim yellow face growing grimmer and yellower with the 
choking sensation of rage which he made an effort to 
swallow. 

* Hang the boy ! lie's enough to drive a fellow wild with 
his odiously vulgar ways !' growled the Baronet to himself 
as he retreated majestically to the furthest possible comer, 
to be out of reach of Cecil's dangerously long limbs. * It 
is a mercy he is going out of the country ! Confound his 
free-and-easy manners, — ^my back will ache for a week 
yet!' And Sir Anthony continued his soliloquy from a 
very safe point of view, and out of the reach of harm's 
way. 

Cecil was in no mood to spare any one ; his spirits 
were too high ever to think of * consequences,* and he 
almost teased the very life out of his future brother. 

Sir Anthony had one great cause for gratitude. He 
was perfectly thankful that there was no chance of him 
being inflicted with any visits at Earlstoun Towers from 
this obnoxious torment of a boy : for Sir Anthony was 
rather given to using strong language, and that was how 
he denominated Cecil; and so he wished for nothing 
better than to see the last of him. If there had not been 
the prospect of Cecil being shipped off, there is no saying 
how Gertrude's love affairs might have fared; for Sir 
Anthony was not the man to go through fire and water, 
inspired by any sentimental ideas, and would not have 
thought twice about foregoing a scheme which cost him so 
much inconvenience and discomfort. But as it was, this 
same prospect was wonderfully cheering and re\iving ; and 
many a time the Baronet chuckled over it It would be 
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hard to say whether Sir Anthony or Cecil looked forward 
with most pleasure to the day when the * Pegasus ' would 
weigh anchor and bid farewell to her native shores. The 
former anticipated the event with a grim smile of satisfac- 
tion. He had no nervous anxiety for his relative's safety, 
no fears as to the ship going down and * all hands perishing.* 
He left all that for others nearer and dearer, and merely 
thought how pleasant it would be to be rid of such a 
nuisance, and what a rest his old bones and nerves would 
have! 

Reckless, impetuous Cecil looked forward to it as the 
beginning of greatness. He meant to be a hero, and 
forthwith conjured up a whole host of stirring adventures, 
fights by sea and land, struggles with lions and tigers, and 
all sorts of dangers, in which he fully intended to play a 
conspicuous part. 

' I shall just have time to dance at Gertrude's wedding, 
and then hurrah for the pig-tails!' exclaimed Cecil. *I 
told you all I'd be off like a shot some day !' 

*And I suppose we were too much startled by the 
announcement to believe it. Well, we very often don't 
appreciate our blessings till we lose them !' said Herbert 
with a half-serious smile. 

* Which way is that meant to be taken, I wonder? I 
know / fully appreciate the blessing of going away, and I 
hope to goodness there's no chance of me losing that. Of 
course you'll miss me here for a while,' said Cecil, with a 
pitying glance round the room. 

* Then you have fully settled in your own mind that it 
is we who are to find out what a blessing we have lost 
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by your leaving us, while you go on your way congzata- 
lating yourself on your escape !' said Harry. 

* Oh, bother your arguments, Harry ; you're too macfa 
of a lawyer for me. Of course I'll be sorry enough too 
when the time comes ; but you can't expect me to he ^ 
girl over it, and I don't mean to either. It takes harder 
stuff than that to make a sailor. A heart of oak and 
a dry eye in my head, that's to be my motto, and I intend 
acting up to it 1' 

* After the " Pegasus " is well out of port perhaps,' said 
Harry mischievously. *You don't need to expect the 
putting on of your uniform will make you a Stoic.' 

'No; but I expect I am one, or something like one 
already !' replied Cecil complacently. 

But at times this comfortable thought completely 
vanished, for there were moments when a mist dimmed 
Cecil's eyes ; but he brushed it away as quickly as pos- 
sible, at the same time calling himself chicken-hearted and 
other complimentary epithets by way of keeping up his 
spirits. He well remembered how he used to tease Violet 
about her tears, and felt more aggravated than ever to 
think he was so much like a girl, and so far from being 
the man he wished to appear to himself and the world in 
general. 

This was the only anxiety Cecil had to oppress him ; 
but it did not seem sufficient to subdue his elastic nature 
or check his overflowing spirits. This was how the weeks 
went by till Christmas approached. Violet had by no 
means forgotten her promise to Miss Milly, and she was to 
finish ofif the old year and begin the new under the shadow 
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of the old home, beside the quiet grave in the lonely 
churchyard, on which many a snowdrop and primrose had 
bloomed, and faded, and fallen since she last knelt on 
the turf and asked her Father to help her to keep her 
promise. Now she could go and thank Him that He had 
shown her the way, and not left her to grope on in the 
darkness ; and then she should begin the year with new 
hopes and resolutions, which would be strong and firm in 
their quietness. 

It was an afternoon towards the middle of December, 
cold, and dark, and dreary enough, that Violet took her 
seat in a railway carriage bound for Sidbury. But Violet 
was too light-hearted and happy ever to think of the 
weather. She was quite beyond being affected by the 
gloomy atmosphere and smoky chimneys. The only cloud 
which for a moment dimmed the brightness of her face 
was caused by the regret that any warm heart may feel in 
parting, even for a litde while, from those it has grown to 
love. However, Violet knew this farewell would very soon 
be changed for her welcome back again ; and Mrs. Archer 
and Herbert knew this too, as they stood on the platform 
and watched the quiet peaceful face fade from their sight. 
But they did not know how much might come to pass 
in the interim — ^how much sorrow and pain were ap- 
proaching their home. But it was all to be for the best, 
for there was to be light and gladness left behind. 

Meanwhile Violet was hurrying swiftly along to new 
scenes and new faces. It was evening before she dis- 
covered the tall chimneys with their tongues of lurid flame 
shooting up grandly and defiantly through the darkness 
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which shrouded the landscape, and reddening the sky 
with their mighty glow. Then Violet knew she had 
reached the busy town, with its outlying coal district 
where the hum and murmur of life were drowned and 
lost in the never-ceasing noise and din of its numerous 
manufactories. 

But round this busy town there were wide-spreading 
meadows, shady winding lanes, and grassy foot-roads, over 
which, in the happy spring-time, the larches drooped 
their feathery heads, or steeped their green tassels in the 
little brook that went chattering over the stones close by ; 
where great tufts of sweet- smelling violets peeped out 
from behind the ferns and brackens that adorned the 
hedgerows, quite content to catch only a gleam of the 
sunshine that struggled downwards to cheer them, and then 
to bloom on unseen in their quiet hiding-place. Violet 
knew every inch of those delightful nooks ; where to find 
the snowiest blossoms in spring, and the richest clusters 
of fruit when the warm September sunshine turned every- 
thing to gold. She knew every turn of the stream and 
each lily stem that dwelt in its crystal waters off by heart ; 
for she had spent many a happy careless day among them, 
and had learnt to love them as companions. Violet re- 
membered the old spot just as she had left it, — just as she 
had seen it in the early autumn more than a year ago 
now, when she had driven through those quiet sequestered 
lanes in Miss Milly's pony carriage, with the sunlight 
slanting down through the branches of the great elm trees 
already tinged and warmed into bright russet stains, and 
the wild convolvulus trailing its blue bells over the grass 
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to weave fantastic wreaths round their gnarled old trunks ; 
and in the midst of all the sunshine, her sorely perplexed 
heart almost fainting and failing with its rebellious despair. 
Those branches were now bare, and naked, and leafless ; 
and a warm ermine covering had come to shelter the way- 
side flowers from the biting frosts and piercing winds of 
winter, so that by and by they might burst forth brighter, 
and fresher, and fairer than ever. But Violet had for- 
gotten all this, and only learnt it as she peered through 
the carriage window into the evening shadows, and 
watched the sparks and flames from the tall chimneys cast 
their red light over the snow. The picture was a great 
contrast to the one that had existed in her imagination. 
All was now pure, and calm, and lovely without ; and the 
once troubled heart was now still and quiet within. 

Violet's thoughts were very soon interrupted by the 
sight of Miss Milly's beaming face waiting to welcome 
her, and a few minutes more she was seated in the 
Doctor's bright, warm dining-room, where everything 
looked doubly more cosy and homelike in contrast to 
the coldness and darkness without. The Doctor him- 
self was there to welcome his young friend, which he 
did with as much enthusiasm as if he were yet a boy, 
and hailing the arrival of a playmate for the holidays. 

* We'll have jolly good fun, we three together, I 
promise you,' said he, rubbing his hands with evident 
satisfaction at the prospect before him. *It's not every 
day we have a visit from a London lady, to say nothing 
of its being Christmas, which only comes once a year. It's 
worth while having a right good holiday at such a time.' 
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' I fear there's not much of a holiday for yon, paq[ia,* 
said Miss Milly, as a violent peal at the Doctoi's bell 
announced that there was some one in search of his 

aid. 

' So much the better that I have an assistant to bdp 
me . now in going my rounds. Well let you alone fiir 
to-night, Violet, and then youll be in good wdkiog 
order for the morning, I hope. Youll have no time to 
be idle here^ my dear. Milly and I will veiy soon fill 
your hands/ 

'I fear we have got Violet here under false pretences: 
that's not what she will call jolly fiin, I am sure,' said 
Miss Milly. ^ And after raising her expectations to such 
a height !' 

*Not a bit too high,' laughed Violet *I am pretty 
sure the reality will surpass the promise.' 

*Now you see, Milly, what you've got for interfering; 
Violet and I thoroughly understand each other. You 
must remember, my dear, that she is no longer in short 
frocks and pinafores, and that she need not be treated 
to sugar-plums and ghost stories. Do not be a&aid of 
the fun : take my word for it, it will take care of itse]£ 
And now I'm oflf,' continued the Doctor, swallowing 
down his tea at a gulp. * See that you take proper care^ 
of Violet till I come back, which may be any time be- 
tween this and to-morrow morning.' 

There was little need for the Doctor to impress this 
latter injunction upon his daughter, for during the whole 
length of her visit the two did their very best to spoil 
her, and sometimes almost fell to quarrelling over her, if 
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the good-natured, kindly Doctor could ever be accused of 
quarrelling over anything. 

Violet very soon had her hands full, as the Doctor 
had predicted — ^full of pleasant work, which, though it 
could not certainly be designated by the name of * fun,' 
cast brightness and happiness around herself and others. 
She helped to decorate the old rooms with shining holly, 
and to make ready a multitude of good things for 
Miss Mill/s pensioners and favourites among the poor. 
For the poor were always the first to be remembered 
in the Doctor's home, as was very evident fi^om the 
substantial heaps of warm clothing and the quantities 
of beef and pudding distributed to them on Christmas 
morning. Then there was the Doctor to be talked to 
and waited upon, and he was quite determined that he 
should have a full share of Violet's company, holiday or 
no holiday; and so, every day after luncheon, Violet 
took her place by his side, and away they went on 
their rounds, sometimes in the carriage, sometimes in the 
sleigh, with its tinkling bells and warm fur wrappers. 
Violet very soon learnt to manage the reins herself, and 
she thoroughly enjoyed the swift motion over the crisp 
sparkling snow, and looked forward to those drives as 
one of the pleasantest treats of the day. 

There were several visits made to the litfle cottage be- 
hind the thorn trees in the quiet lane which had for a few 
weary, struggling, toiling months been Violet's only home. 
It was here she had suffered and loved so much — loved 
the dead and the living with such a deep intensity, that 
it almost seemed as if the yoimg life was to be worn out 
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and sacrificed for their sakes. The stately Priory walls, 
which stood proudly erect in the distance, had witnessed 
all her early innocent happiness; but the other humble 
dwelling had been the scene of her trouble and sorrow. 
Here she had wrestled with Despair and a crowd of other 
^nts which have dismayed many a stouter heart than 
hers, — ^wrestied and conquered too, though not exactly 
in the sense she had wished, — conquered her own will, 
and laid it at the feet of those who were wiser than 
herself. And so there was mingled with her associations 
of it a world of sad yet strangely thankful feeling : sad, 
because she had here watched her bright, strong hopes 
wither and die without being able to save them, — ^because 
she had learnt to confess that she was but a weak, help- 
less, erring mortal; and thankful, because that very dis- 
covery had helped her to bury her hopes out of sight 
and do her duty. And so the little place where Violet 
had once upon a time taken up the thread of life so 
brightly and bravely, notwithstanding the dark cloud of 
sorrow and trial which then overshadowed her, was now 
invested with something of sacredness to her. 

Old Esther greeted her young mistress with character- 
istic warmth and heartiness. 

* Sure an it's your ownself that's back, Miss Violet, with 
yer sunny face as bright as ivir. I've thought the glad- 
some day over and over again in my own mind, but I nivir 
knowed it was so near. Oh my pritty lamb, it's right glad 
I am to see ye — and you so beautiful too. It'll do the 
Captain's heart good to get a sight o' ye.' And with- 
out more ado, the good old nurse folded Violet in 
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lier arms, as she had been wont to do so often in years 
gone by. 

Esther's arms had always been ready to fight her mis- 
tress* battles, and her strong warm heart had many a 
soft comer in it. She was one of those master minds, into 
whose hands we feel we can deliver ourselves with the 
utmost confidence ; one of those strong-minded but useful 
characters, who stride over the thistles and thorns of life 
so easily, making way for the weaker ones in the rear. 

Esther had never been knocked down by the arrows 
of outrageous fortune ; and yet, through all the compla- 
cent serenity with which this fact naturally clothed her, 
she did not forget that all were not so able and strong 
as she : for, gifted with a rare spirit of unselfishness and 
sympathy, she had time to look back for others who had 
been left in the lurch, and was ever ready to stretch out a 
pitying, helping hand to them. 

The Captain was not long in making this discovery 
after he had entered into possession of the Cottage, and 
the redoubtable mistress of the house very soon had him 
in a very tolerable state of subjection to her authority. 
He had sat in his old leathern arm-chair night after night, 
puffing forth great volumes of smoke like any of the Sid- 
bury chimneys, while Esther treated him to lively pictures 
of their former splendour and glory ; for the good woman 
had always considered her own fortunes inseparable from 
those of her master's family, and still bemoaned the cruel 
hand of fate which had brought them so much misery. 

Esther did not spare her breath upon the subject, for 
she was wont to be eloquent at times ; and, as she herself 
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remarked, ' it was only right and just that a stranger should 
know what they once was, and that they had not always 
lived in a place you might put in your pocket.' And Cstfaer 
took very good care that the story of their greatness should 
not lie hidden from this particular stranger. 

And so the Captain had sat for hours together pnfling 
away to his heart's content, and listening to Esther's never- 
ending stories of the past, in which her love and admira- 
tion for a certain Violet were so closely interwoven, that 
he very soon grew to feel an interest in the jroung heroine 
who had been so strong in her sufferings. Esther had 
certainly led him to expect great things ; but yet^ when 
Violet flitted into the little parlour to rest her eyes on the 
four walls with their glaring paper, from which her Tnam ma 
had turned with such a sickening horror; and when he 
heard her merry voice and low laughter sounding through 
the rooms which were so totally unaccustomed now-a^days 
to such musical sounds, he gave a grunt of satisfaction, 
and a stamp with his wooden limb, which told plainer 
than any words that he was very far from being disap- 
pointed by the reality. 

* I never set eyes on a bit sweeter face all my days^ and 
that's saying a good deal, for I'm no chicken now, I 
can tell you,' said the Captain, treating Esther to a know- 
ing wink j * and more than that, I've gone over a good 'deal 
of the world, land and water together, and seen a good 
deal that's worth seeing too, but I've never seen nothing 
prettier than what I've seen to-day.' And the old salt laid 
down his pipe to stare into the fire, as sentimentally as if 
he was only emerging from his teens. 
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* Miss Violet's fairly took yer head, I do believe,' re- 
marked Esther, quite brisk with such « brilliaiit idea^ as 
she took away the solitary cup and saucer which formed 
the Captain's tea equipage, and brushed away the crumbs. 

* I do believe she has,' echoed the love-sick Captain ; 
* leastways it does one good to see a face like that some- 
times. Somehow it brings back the days when I was a 
curly-headed little fellow by my mother's knee, and I felt 
her soft breath on my cheek as I listened to her words of 
love. Somehow I've never come across a woman like my 
mother in all my travels : your Miss Violet is the only one 
I ever thought the least like her, and yet I can't exactly 
just tell where the likeness lies.' 

'Maybees there's none at all,' suggested Esther, not 
altogether well pleased at Violet being compared with any 
one, * for there's nobody like her that I ever seed.' 

* Maybees not,* replied the Captain apologetically. 
However it might be, Violet seemed in a fair way of 

proving as great a subject of interest to the Captain as to 
Esther, and of being a greater bond of union than ever 
between them. 





CHAPTER XVr. 

CHRISTMAS AT SIDBURY. 

' Let thy gold be cast in the fumace, 
Tliy old gold, precious and bright ; 
Do not fear the hungry fire, 
With its eiverns of burning light 
And thy gold shall return more preciotts. 
Free from every spot and stain ; 
For gold must be tried by fire. 
As a heart must be tiied by pain ! ' 

A. A. PROCTOR4 

glOLET had quite as much gaiety during her 
visit to the Doctor's home as she could have 
wished : for Sidbuiy, like all the rest of the 
world, had its concerts and assemblies ; and 
its inhabitants very often met together for friendly cups 
of tea in each other's snug drawing-rooms, especially at 
this season of the year, when every one thought it their 
bounden duty to be more hearty and hospitable, if pos- 
sible, than usual. 

Violet enjoyed it all very much. Those sociable Sid- 
bury evenings seemed infinitely more agreeable than the 
Stiff ceremonious assemblages of the London drawing- 
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rooms, where portly dowagers and self-possessed young 
ladies embraced the opportunity as only one chance the 
more given them of displaying their rich point lace and 
blazing diamonds, and wrapt in this idea, forgot the very 
important duty of making themselves pleasant to their 
neighbours, possibly because they considered they had 
done quite sufficient for the benefit of society by the 
mere fact of lending it the lustre of their presence. 

But point lace and diamonds made their appearance, 
even at the upper class Sidbury parties, only at very rare 
intervals ; and consequently it happened that the people, 
not being inflated by any undue sense of their importance, 
had more time to enjoy themselves, and to think of others, 
which was much pleasanter, Violet thought. 

And so the three weeks' leave of absence granted to 
Violet wore away, and she had written to her aunt to 
request that two more might be added to the number ; a 
request which, for fear of accidents, was backed by the 
Doctor himself. But there was little chance of a refusal 
under any circumstances; for though Violet's absence 
made the house in ■ Square seem very dull to more 
than one of its members, Mrs. Archer was too happy to 
think that the niece, whom she had grown to love as her 
own child, was having such a nice time of it among her 
old friends, to have the heart to thwart her gladness by 
any selfish wish of her own. But the day very soon came 
when each felt that they could no longer do without her. 

* Another letter from Aunt Harriet!' exclaimed Violet, 
as she took her seat at the breakfast table one morning. 
* I wonder what it can be about !* 

Q 
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* Not marching orders, I hope ! You'll never come at 
the truth imless you look it straight in the face ; so tal^e 
my advice and break the seal at once,' said Dr. Wood- 
ford, as he watched Violet feel the letter over and over, 
trying to guess its contents. 

Violet recognised the truth of this argument, and pre- 
sently acted upon the wise counsel 

Mrs. Archer's letter did indeed contain what the Doctor 
called * marching orders,' but under circumstances which 
made Violet long to be back in her place to fidfil the. 
duties she had taken upon herself, and from which she, 
with her brave tender heart, would never shrink, however 
arduous they might prove to be. 

* Gertrude is ill — dangerously hurt ! I must go to aunt 
immediately!' said Violet, handing the letter to Miss 
Milly after she had glanced over the contents. 

It was a very short one. Mrs. Archer told in a few 
hurried lines, that Gertrude had been thrown from her 
horse, and had received very severe injuries by the ialL 
The letter finished with an earnest entreaty that Violet 
might return to tliem as soon as possible, — an entreaty 
which showed very plainly that Violet's coming was looked 
upon as a return of help and comfort. 

* I am afraid you must leave us,' said Miss Milly. * It 
would not be kind to stay away at a time when they want 
you so much.' 

* Oh no, no ; I must go at once. I know how aunt will 
weary for me !' 

' If things must be, they musty said the Doctor philo- 
sophically, as he produced a time-table, to render his 
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; y/avourite every possible assistance, melancholy though it 

^j^might be to himself. * There's no use of a man fighting 

gi£,against fate ; we may as well make the best of it And 

^;now, Violet, if you make haste you'll catch the 12.25 up 

train, which will land you at Euston Square somewhere 

- between four and five in the afternoon.' 

There was no need to tell Violet to make haste. Miss 
Milly helped her to fold her dresses, and stow them away 
in the solitary black trunk which had once before made 
that journey to London, and so she was ready long before 
it was time to start. She had lost no time over her pack- 
^ ing, for the thought of her aunt wearying and longing for 
her presence quickened her fingers in their work. But she 
had been very silent and thoughtful through it all, for the 
idea of Gertrude ill and in danger brought strange feel- 
ings to her breast, — ^a feeling of wild, eager impatience to 
be by her side, and show the sufferer, by her gentle care 
and tender love, that every harsh word and unkind act had 
met with her free and full forgiveness. 

Miss Milly understood something of it all. She could 
guess why Violet was so eager to be gone, and why the 
short hour that remained to them when everything was 
done, and Violet stood with her hat and gloves on, seemed 
so long and tiresome ; and she quietly did her best to help 
her. Not a shadow of reproach or unkindness had been 
cast upon Gertrude's name by Violet, for she had always 
avoided with scrupulous care all mention of her cousin ; 
and it was perhaps this more tlian anything else that had 
helped Miss Milly to divine the truth of how matters stood 
between them. But there were no questions on her part \ 
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only, when the time of leave-taking came, and the 12.25 
up train stood hissing and steaming with importunate 
vehemence within the Sidbury Station, and its stem prin- 
ciple of punctuality forbade it granting even one additional 
moment to the lingering good-byes that were being echoed 
down its long line of carriages, then Miss Milly whispered 
a few words in her * little sister's ' ear, as she pressed a fere- 
well kiss on her lips : * Be strong, dear Violet, in your good 
resolution, and return good for evil I' 

Violet looked up into the kind grey eyes with a wonder- 
ing, questioning look — those deep, searching, kind grey 
eyes, that had read the thoughts she had hid so far down 
in her own great heart, that she had never even broogfat 
them up to show to her friend and sister — and in another 
moment they were parted from her sight 

The 12.25 ^P ^^ arrived at Euston Square, as Dr. 
Woodford and the time-bill had stated, at half-past four, 
being as exactly * between four and five in the afternoon* 
as it could possibly be ; for, as has been already stated, it 
was a model of punctuality and precision. 

Herbert's figure was the first sight to greet Violet's eyes 
as she looked out among the lamp-lights flickering in the 
chill January blast. He was leaning against one of the 
pillars, looking eagerly enough into each carriage window 
as it slowly passed ; and he turned from the strange, un- 
known faces that met his look, to seek one more familiar 
to his gaze, — one whose quiet, fearless look of innocence 
had never left him all those weeks it had been away. 
And then, when he found it, a glad smile lighted up his 
own. 
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*How did you know to come for me? how did you 
know I would be here ?' asked Violet. 

* I felt sure you would, dear Vi. When I looked up the 
trains that passed Sidbury, I knew you would lose no time 
in coming ; and I'm so glad youVe come 1* 

Violet was glad too when she heard in what a dangerous 
state the haughty, relentless Gertrude, whom she had left 
in the flush of her pride and joy, now lay. 

* You cannot think, Vi, what two miserable days we have 
endured ! I am glad you were not there to see poor Ger- 
trude's senseless form brought back ; but I am glad you 
have come to comfort us all, as you did when dear little 
Lilla was ill. Mamma has never left her since she was 
laid on her bed ; but all that time Gertrude has not spoken 
a word.' 

* Is it so bad as that?' asked Violet with a shudder. 

* As bad, and worse. The doctor fears her brain may 
be injured. It was not only a fall, you know \ but she was 
dragged ever so far before the frightened animal could be 
stopped.' 

Violet shuddered again as she listened. 

* And Sir Anthony ?' she asked. 

* He has not been to the house since : merely sent to 
inquire for poor Gertrude. His nerves have suffered 
greatly from the shock, and won't permit of him making 
any exertion.* And Herbert could not forbear a smile at 
the expense of Sir Anthony and his nerves as he spoke. 

So Violet returned to light up this sorrowing home with 
her cheerful warmth, to radiate happiness, and be the 
golden thread which should brighten sombre thoughts, 
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and cast light upon dark days. She took lier place bf 
the unconscious GertTude*s side with the same gentk 
love and pity she had felt when it had been her t^'st- to 
soothe fair-haired Lilla's agony. It mattered not to her 
that this sufferer had caused her many weazy moments of 
pain — that her harsh, bitter words had cost her many 
a silent, unseen tear. She remembered nothing of Ger- 
trude's pride and selfishness: all was foigotten in die 
knowledge that she had need of all the sympathy and help 
and gentle care she could get, if perchance even those 
might succeed in drawing her back to life. Gertrude had 
need of her help, and she should have it fireely and 
heartily ; it would be lavished upon her with no sparing 
hand. Violet had never brooded over her trouhles and 
grievances, or nursed any wrath against her cousin ; and 
so now it would not be difhcult for her to return good for 
evil She had thought very much over those last few 
whispered words of Miss Mill/s, and wondered how she 
had had power to guess what she hardly knew herself— that 
she had formed the resolution of heaping coals of fire upon 
the head which was now laid low. Violet had no Phari- 
saical pride or satisfaction in making this resolution, for she 
never deemed that she was stooping from the pedestal of 
her greatness to perform a magnanimous deed. She acted 
only from the warm impulses of her nature, which yearned 
to twine itself round each heart within its reach, and made 
her long to lighten the weight of that enormous burden 
which every human being is obliged to carry. She had no 
wish to make Gertrude feel the sting of remorse for her 
past behaviour ; she would be quite content if her cousin 
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would accept her love, and smile upon her sometimes, 
instead of treating her to a curl of the lip, or a look of 
scorn from her grand black eyes, which made her very 
heart freeze. So Violet said to herself, as she sat by the 
unconscious Gertrude's bed, doing all she could to hush 
and soothe the moans of pain which proceeded from her 
lips, and tending her with more than a sister's anxious 
love. It was almost a comfort 'to her to think that Ger- 
trude did not know it all, that she could not -guess whose 
were the soft fingers that touched her so lightly ; for the 
one thought that troubled Violet was the moment when 
her cousin should awake from her stupor. She dreaded 
the first glance from those proud eyes, that had never 
yet rested upon her but with anger, or scorn, or dislike. 
How would they look at her now ? She felt half afiraid 
lest her presence might agitate Gertrude by rousing her 
stormy passions. But she need not have feared. The 
awakening came, but not with cloud or storm. The light 
which returned to Gertrude's brain penetrated into her 
inmost soul like a flood, and gilded everything with a 
colouring different from anything she had ever beheld 
before. This was the light pf truth and repentance. The 
former things had passed away, and all things had become 
new. 

*Is &at you, Violet?' asked Gertrude of the quiet 
figure sitting by her side one afternoon when the dusky 
January light had faded, and the ruddy glow of the fire 
was casting fantastic shadows on the walls and curtains. 

Violet had been sitting watching them much as she 
had sat and watched them one winter evening years ago 
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now, in tlie old Priory home, before any trouble or 
sorrow had dimmed her joy, before any cloud had over- 
shadowed her home. Then the shadows had leapt and 
danced and caught each other over the schoolroom walls 
in their mirthful glee — ^at least so it had seemed to her 
bright fancy; but those London ones were of a more 
sober turn, and merely crept quietly after each other, 
stealing and gliding away till they disappeared, Violet 
knew not where, but leaving bright spots behind them, 
which seemed all the brighter for the darkness that had 
flitted over them. Just such had Violet's quiet life been. 
Such are all our lives, chequered by many a fitful doud, 
which by and by passes away, and leaves the silver lining 
behind. 

* Is that you, Violet ?' asked Gertrude, but in a voice 
so very gentle and humble in its tones, that Violet scarcely 
recognised it to be hers. 

* Yes, Gertrude. I did not know you were awake.' 

* Ah, Violet, I have been lying watching you for some 
hours — not you, but your shadow; for I could not see 
you, and yet I knew it was you, no one else could be so 
still and quiet. Do you remember hearing how the poor 
wounded soldiers in the Crimea used to kiss Florence 
Nightingale's shadow as it flitted across the wall? Well, 
I believe I felt something of their love and gratitude 
whien I opened my eyes and found you sitting beside 
me!' 

Violet sat quite mute and motionless. She was so 
bewildered she could not speak, and was not exactly sure 
whether her ears were deceiving her or not. Were those 
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meek, gentle words from Gertrude ? — from the stony- 
hearted Gertrude, from whom she had expected a greet- 
ing of stormy rage on finding that she was in the very 
least indebted to one for whom she had such a dislike 
and utter contempt ? Surely poor Gertrude was wander- 
ing. The doctor had feared her brain might be injured, 
and perhaps his fears were true ! But the doctor's fears 
were fruitless, for Gertrude was in full possession of her 
senses: instead of losing anything, she had gained; for 
all this suffering and distress had not been sent for 
nothing. 

* Violet, why do you not speak to me ? Do you not 
pity me and love me a little, now that I am lying here ?' 

* Oh, Gertrude, do not talk so. You know that I love 
and pity you very much. I am so glad to hear you speak 
again 1' 

*And I to hear your voice, dear Violet. And now, 
shall I tell you why I was so thankful to see you here ?' 

* Yes, Gertrude, I shall like to listen to you.' 

* It was because I wanted to ask you to forget and 
forgive me for all the unkind things I have done to you. 
Can you do this, Violet ?' . 

*But, Gertrude, I have nothing to forgive. I have 
never remembered any of them.' 

* Ah, but I have. All through my pain and stupor, my 
hard, wicked pride rose up before me like some mighty 
giant which would crush me with its weight. Tliere it 
stood, dark and reproachful. Once or twice I tried to 
speak, to cry out, but my voice died away before it had 
left my lips; and that gloomy thing haunted me and 
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mocked my agony. I thought if I could only hear your 
voice, I would be at peace again ; but my ears were filled 
with a rushing noise, a confused murmuring sound, that 
drowned everything else. And then, oh Violet, I thought 
it would be so dreadful if I were to die without ever being 
able to tell you how sorry I was for my unkindness to 
you, and how I loved you for being so gentie with me : 
for although I could not speak, I could think at times ; 
and those times were worst of all, for they were all 
hideous, tormenting thoughts which came to my mind. 
And so, Violet, you can imagine how glad I was to awake 
all of a sudden out of a sweet sleep, and find you sitting 
by my side so quietly, just as if all my horrid thoughts 
and fears had been a dream ! I lay still and watched you 
for ever so long, it made me so happy to know that you 
were there, and that I could speak to you, and tell you 
all this whenever I liked. For I was sure you woidd 
listen to me, and would not turn away firom me.* 

"While Gertrude spoke she had stretched out her hand, 
and placed it in Violet's. She was not mistaken in regard 
to her cousin's long-suffering kindness ; for instead of turn- 
ing away from her, Violet took the outstretched hand and 
placed it in her own soft, warm one. 

The moment she had longed and waited for had come 
at last, — ^the moment when the ice-bound heart jdelded 
to the strong warm rays of love that had beamed and 
shone upon it so steadily, never wavering in their calm 
light, nor allowing themselves to be dimmed by their fi:e- 
quent repulses, till at last they had pierced the rocky 
surface and broken down the hard crust of pride that 
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had sheltered so much that was evil. The moment had 
come, and it brought a thrill of joy to Violet's heart 
which she could not express in words. 

*Dear Gertrude, I have always wanted to love you I* 
was all she said. But the simple words only showed 
the sin-stricken Gertrude more clearly than ever what 
an inflexible heart hers had been, to resist her cousin's 
gentleness so long. 

*And I would not let you love me! Yes, Violet, I 
feel how proud, and jealous, and selfish I have been. 
And all the while you bore all my crossness so patiently, 
that I might have been ashamed of myself. But I made 
up my mind to dislike you from the first, and I did all 
I could to carry out my resolution, which was made all 
the easier to me when I found what a favourite you 
were with every one. Even darling little Lilla's last 
words to me, " Be kind to Cousin Violet, and love her 
instead of me," had no power to change my heart ; and 
if it had not been for all this terrible pain and suffering, 
I cannot tell how it might have ended.* 

* But it is all over now, dear Gertrude, and you and I 
will be very happy together.* 

'I hope so, Violet There are a great many things 
over for me now.* And Gertrude gave a little shiver as 
she spoke. 

Violet did not exactly know what her cousin's last 
words meant, and she sat quietly thinking and wondering 
over them, as Gertrude, apparently exhausted with her 
talking, relapsed into silence. She wondered if she could 
be alluding to the wound, which had fixed an indelible 
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mark on her pure white forehead. Bat it could not be 
that, for she had had no opportunity of seeing it yet. 
And then Violet fell to wondering what Gertrude would 
say when she saw it, and how she would bear the prospect 
of having her beauty thus marred — that beauty which she 
had prized so highly, and which she had never dreamt 
could he taken from her. 

Gertrude was right when she said there were mai^ 
things over for Her now. Her pride and ambition were 
all oveTj — they belonged to the past ; and she awoke to 
her new life with new feelings, new hopes, and a new 
heart. 

'Mamma, I am very much changed, am I not?' said 
Gertrude with a smile, one day when she had got the 
length of reclining on the sofa in her own room. 

'Not so very much after all, dear. That ugly scar 
will soon wear away, and you wiil be your old self again.' 

'Never again, mamma. I hope I shall never be my 
old self any more. The mark on my forehead is not 
the only change my illness has left behind.' 

'What do you mean, Gertrude?' 

' Only that I am going to try and be more like Violet 

more of a daughter to you and papa, and more of a sister 
to my brothers and dear Violet.' 

Mrs. .\rcher looked at her daughter as wonderingly 
as Violet had done, but she had no difficulty in guessing 
what magical influence had been at work here. 

'You know, mamma, I don't at all mind tliis mark on 
my forehead,' continued Gertrude, 'for I am not going 
to be vain of my beauty any more — at least not of my 
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face. If I could ever lead such a beautiful life as Violet, 
I think I might feel a little proud.' 

* Ah ! dear sweet Violet has done us all good.' 

*Yes, mamma, and me more than all,' said Gertrude, 
And then they were both silent. 

* Mamma,* said Gertrude a few minutes after, * I don't 
wish to leave you and papa now. I am not going to be 
married ! ' 

*Not going to be married!' echoed Mrs. Archer with 
some surprise. * My dear child, you cannot break your 
word to Sir Anthony so lightly.' 

*Sir Anthony! Oh, he won't care a straw!' said 
Gertrude. And the old scornful smile flitted across her 
face. *I daresay he will be very glad. It was only my 
beauty he cared for, — I know that very well ; and now 
that is marred, there is nothing more for him to love 
about me!' 

*My dear child, you are giving way to the morbid 
feelings so often produced by illness, in talking thus. 
Sir Anthony has been most attentive in his inquiries 
for you, and I am quite sure nothing is further from 
his thoughts than breaking off the marriage. It is 
absurd to think that an accident like this should affect 
either of you. I am quite sure he has never thought 
of such a thing!' 

* Then I must think for both ; for I am quite sure, if 
the marriage ever were to take place, it would bring no- 
thing but misery to both of us.' 

* But, Gertrude, you must remember it was all your own 
doing.' 
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* Yes, mamma, I know it was ; and so I mean to take 
all the blame of undoing it upon my own shoulders. You 
see, I think so very diflferently about things now !' 

* I would have you think no more about that or anjrthing 
else just now, Gertrude ; only rest and get well, and then 
it will be time enough to make up your mind what you 
will do.' 

* No, mamma, I cannot rest until you promise me one 
thing. My mind is quite made up, and will never change ; 
so promise me, mother, to give Sir Anthony back all his 
beautiful diamonds and jewels, and tell him that I never 
wish to see him again.*. 

'My dear Gertrude, how could I ever take such a 
message?' asked Mrs. Archer, somewhat aghast at the 
mission entrusted to her. ' You forget that Sir Andiony 
is not a man to be trifled with.' 

* I don't intend to be trifled with either, mamma ; nor 
to be coaxed by pretty things into marrying a man I 
dislike.' 

* Oh no, of course not, Gertrude ; but I thought you did 
like him ?* said Mrs. Archer, remembering how persistent 
Gertrude had been on this very point 

* I don't think I ever thought very much about him, 
mamma. I thought it would be nice to live at that grand 
old place Earlstoun Towers ; and I liked his title, and all 
the splendid jewels he gave me,' confessed Gertrude, with 
her face buried in the sofa cushions ; * but I hate the ^very 
sight of them now !' 

* My poor Gertrude, I feared it was so !' said the 
mother, gently stroking the drooping face. 
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*0h mamma, you pity me, don't you? And you'll 
promise to give all those things back, and never let me 
see him again ?' asked Gertrude eagerly. 

* I will do my best, Gertrude ; I will do all I can for 
you.' 

* Thank you, mamma ; I shall be a great deal happier 
now.' And Gertrude closed her eyes, and went to sleep 
as peacefully as a child. 

A load had been taken from her mind. It was a greater 
relief to the penitent girl than she cared to confess, to 
think that she was once more free. It was not merely 
freedom from an engagement that had become irksome 
to her, but freedom from that remorse of conscience 
which had smitten her so heavily. She had been about 
to sell herself for gold, and the glory and splendour of 
this world, which so soon tarnish and fade; but it was 
only now, when she was in pain and peril, that the 
truth of her action rose before her in all its horror. 
And Gertrude did not shrink from beholding the truth. 
It cost her many a shudder; but after once viewing 
things in their new and true light, she was not long in 
making up her mind as to how she should act She saw 
the false part she had been playing in all the intensity 
of its hoUowness. The spectacle was not one to afford 
pleasure to Gertrude ; and she was restless and dissatisfied 
until she had put an end to her ambitious hopes. Then 
indeed she was happy; for she felt that the last links 
which bound her to the past were severed, and she was 
free to begin her life anew. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

A WILFUL WOMAN HAS HER VAY. 

' When are we happiest ? In the crowded hall. 
When fortune smiles, and flatterers bend the knee? 
How soon, how very soon such pleasures piU I 
How fast must falsehood's rainbow colouring flee I 
Its poison fiowerets leave the sting of care 1 
We are not happy there !' 

Marv a. Browne. 

30 there was to be no wedding. Whether Sir 
Anthony Gilbert was a man to be trifled with 
or not, he was in this instance obliged to sub- 
mit ; for a wilful woman must have her way, 
and Gertrude had hers. 

She piled together the morocco cases containing the 
sparkling treasures which had once made her covetous 
heart beat with tenfold more pride. She knew now that 
happiness was not to be found in these ; and so, without 
casting one look of regret at parting from them, she sent 
them back to the Baronet. Then she folded away the 
costly laces, rich rustling silks, and all the other finely 
which had furnished her with so much delightful employ- 
ment, but the very sight of which had now become hate- 
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ful to her, because of the remorseful, humbling thoughts 
they suggested ; and with them she also laid aside her old 
haughtiness, and selfish, jealous nature. 

Gertrude had never been of an affectionate disposition. 
She did not possess Violet's ever ready smile and warmth 
of manner. It was not her habit to show any love to 
those around ; and she felt so strong in herself, that she 
asked for no such display in return. The atmosphere 
of love had no charms for her. Her independent spirit 
had chosen rather to stand aloof, proudly erect in its own 
strength, and free from all support. But now this was 
all changed ; now that she was weak and ill, she felt her 
own helplessness, her want of love. It seemed very de- 
lightful to be soothed and cared for with such gentle 
tenderness as Violet bestowed upon her. She felt her- 
self to be unworthy of all this great love ; but that only 
made it the purer and more preciotis. 

' How kind you are !' she would say, with the tear- 
drops glittering in her large dark eyes. * You have made 
me love you, Violet, in spite of myself!' 

And then Violet felt far more than repaid for all her 
patient long-suffering. She felt she was a conqueror; but 
the glory of her victory was not in her conquest of Ger- 
trude, but in that over herself. 

If there was one person more surprised than another 
at the change which had come to Gertrude, which was 
indeed quite apparent to all who came in contact with 
her, it was Cecil. When Gertrude was able to go about 
the house again, and he discovered that all her fretful, 
peevish, fault-finding propensities had vanished, bethought 
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her bewitched, or something very like it He would sit 
and watch his sister for the half-hour together, whistling 
softly to himself all the while for the sake of appear- 
ances, while he tried hard to unravel the mysteiy; but it 
always ended the same: for, utterly perplexed by Ger- 
trude's imperturbable good nature, he would start to his 
feet, inwardly confessing himself as much at sea on the 
subject as ever. He could not bring himself to believe 
that Gertrude was in earnest with all this gentle softness, 
and set it down to nothing more nor less than the languor 
of weakness. 

* She can't be bothered getting into a rage just yet, per- 
haps,' he soliloquized ; 'but she'll flare up some day as hot 
as ever to a dead certainty.' And so he sat and waited and 
watched with no little curiosity for the frown that would 
portend the breaking of the storm. 

But he waited in vain. Gertrude's forehead remained 
calm and undisturbed. The scar which had set its mark 
upon the pure white skin had smoothed out all its ruffles 
and frowns, and Cecil would never more see the storm- 
cloud gather there. As this truth began to dawn upon 
him, he was more than ever astonished and perplexed. 
This desirable change, which he had once in his boyish 
pride had the audacity to think himself capable of bring- 
ing about by his own unaided efforts, had seemed of late 
so far distant and un-come-at-able, that now it was accom- 
plished, he had hardly sufficient faith to believe in it. But 
it had all happened in God's good time, and in His own 
way. 

Perhaps Cecil was also more disappointed than any one 
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that there was to be no wedding, for he had fully made up 
his mind months before to enjoy the whole thing from 
beginning to end most thoroughly. He missed Sir 
Anthony's visits to the house, for he had really begun to 
look forward to them with some degree of interest. Not 
that he bore any love to the grim, surly Baronet, whom he 
had been wont to victimize so unmercifully ; but a victim 
was almost a necessary thing to Cecil's mischievous, 
laughter-loving nature ; and now that he was deprived of 
the luxury he had enjoyed for so long, it seemed as if 
there was a great blank in his life. 

* And yet I'm glad enough Gertrude had the pluck to 
throw him overboard. Upon my word, she is a cool cus- 
tomer!' And so, instead of playing pranks upon Sir 
Anthony, Cecil took to studying his sister. This study 
proved infinitely more beneficial to him than he could 
have believed; for he no longer felt the old superiority 
which had tempted him to become his sister's mentor. 
Gertrude's new nature was far above his in its exalted 
meekness; and her humility and self-denial were by no 
means lost on those around her. It was something to 
see such a proud, overbearing spirit softened ; something 
which told very plainly that the power of love — that 
charity which endureth all things — never faileth. And 
this noble work had been Violet's ! It was not for nothing, 
then, that she had laid aside all her own impetuous childish 
hopes, had bade farewell to those nearest and dearest to 
her, and gone out of her quiet home to come to London ! 
It was not for nothing that she had endured her slights 
and crosses so patiently ! No, Violet felt it had all been 
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for the best, and that the fruits of her sacrifices were a 
priceless reward. 

The Archers' household was a very different one to 
what it was when Violet first crossed its threshold. Peace 
and harmony now prevailed, where strife and discord 
had reigned supreme. Ruffled tempers were soothed in- 
stead of being irritated, frowns were replaced by smiles, 
and bitter retorts by the soft answers which turn away 
wrath. Each heart had learnt to suffer and grow strong, 
and had been hushed into peace by its lesson. Even the 
phlegmatic Mr. Archer noticed something of all this, and 
experienced it too. Immersed as he was in business from 
morning till night, and with his thoughts fixed far away 
from what was passing beneath his very eyes, he awoke all 
of a sudden to a state of consciousness. 

* My dear,* he said to his wife one morning, after sparing 
a few moments' reflection to the subject, *it strikes me that 
we are all the better now that Sir Anthony is out of the 
house. By Jove ! he was enough to turn everything sour ; 
and somehow things seem to go smoother and pleasanter 
now that he's gone. Perhaps I may be mistaken,' he 
added, watching the incredulous smile pass over his wife's 
face ; * but the fact is, I never had any particular liking to 
him myself, and it is rather a relief than otherwise to be 
rid of him.' 

* You are right so far, Gregory. Things are a great deal 
pleasanter in our home than they used to be. You are 
only mistaken as to the cause. I don't think Sir Anthony's 
absence has much to do with it. It is dear Violet's pre- 
sence that has done us all good !' 
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* Violet ! Ah, I see ! The fact is, I had forgotten ; but 
she's a wonderful little woman — a very wonderful little 
woman.' And Mr. Archer gradually lost himself again in 
his cogitations and calculations, quite satisfied that every- 
thing was all right, and just as it should be. 

Violet and Gertrude were the closest of friends and 
companions. Now that all had been brightened into 
warmth and beauty by her sunshine, she was more than 
content — she was perfectly happy. Ah, why could it not 
have been tlius from the beginning ? Why had they all 
missed so much happiness? Because we each have a 
mission to perform, a task to fulfil. We were not sent 
into this world to be idle, but to work while the daylight 
lasteth. And this glorious work had been Violet's. In 
fulfilling it, she had unconsciously become what her dead 
father had wished and prayed that she might be — ^pure 
and noble, true and good. 

'It was you who showed me how to be happy, and 
helped me too, Herbert,' said Violet one day with 
a bright smile, which spoke her gratitude for such a 
service. 

* And what are you going to do for me in return, Vi?* 
' Anything you like.' 

* Anything I like ! I hope you are in earnest, Vi ?' 
*0f course, Herbert, why not?' asked Violet, dropping 

her frank, fearless eyes, she knew not why. 

* Why not, as you say?' echoed Herbert. ' Only I shan't 
forget that promise in a hurry, mind, Vi.' 

Violet did not see any reason why he should remember 
it particularly. As for herself, she was quite ready to keep 
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her word whenever the befitting opportunity arrived, only 
Herbert did not need to have made such a work over those 
few simple words of hers. It made her uncomfortable, to 
have him looking at her in the way he had done. Violet had 
never known her cousin behave so disagreeably before, and 
she half wished she had not said those words. Perhaps it 
was because he was going away from home that had made 
him behave so strangely, Violet thought ; and it was quite 
natural that he should feel a little sorry and lonely. 

However it might be, the words had been spoken ; and, 

as Herbert said, he did not mean to forget them. He 

thought it very likely that he might find it necessary to 

ask his cousin's help some day or other, and it was some- 

, thing to know that she was willing to give it. 

Herbert had completed his course of study, taken a 
Bachelor's degree, and it was not long before a field for 
his labours was opened to him. Here kind Mr Went- 
worth busied himself again. His brother, the rector of 
Elton, was on the look-out for a curate to help him in his 
work, which was all the more arduous now that his flailing 
health enfeebled his powers. And Herbert was just the 
very man to suit him. 

So said Mr. Wentworth at least, and forthwith set about 
arranging matters with his usual promptitude. Nothing 
seemed easier. Under his management all things went 
smoothly, and in the space of a very few weeks Herbert 
had the satisfaction of regarding himself as the future 
curate of Elton. 

A few weeks more, and he would take up his abode in the 
snug old-fashioned Parsonage placed at his disposal, whose 
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quaint dormer windows commanded one of the most lovely 
prospects to be fomid in our feiir English Isle. 

Such was Herbert's future, full of bright hope and pro- 
mise. This was the life he had longed for ever since his 
boyhood: a life devoted to the service of his fellow- 
creatures, and without doubt calling for much self-denial 
and sacrifice; but still a noble, happy life, full of holy, 
quiet work, which would by and by be crowned with a 
very rich reward. 

Harry's fate was the only one which was yet undecided. 
His desire for a soldier's profession was by no means abated 
by his father's oft-repeated wish that he should follow his 
footsteps. Harry's indignation knew no bounds. 

* To think of me being shut up in a diisty office all 
my life, with nothing better than a pen in my hand V ex- 
claimed the boy, who was panting for glory and excite- 
ment, and feeling himself not a Uttle ill-used by the bare 
suggestion of such a commonplace end to all his dreams 
of ambition. 

' Better let him have his own way. Archer. Take my 
word for it, you'll make nothing by forcing him to follow 
such a course, when his heart lies in another direction,' 
said wise Mr. Wentworth. 

' It seems hard that such a splendid business opening 
should be lost,' argued Mr. Archer, only half convinced. 

* Better lose it than your son. To be condemned to 
wield a peri instead of a sword is no slight change. When 
the great battle of life has to be fought, let every youngster 
choose his own weapons, and then no fear of his pluck. 
You can't expect him to work with another man's tools.' 
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This kind of argument had its effect And though Mr- 
Archer did not yield his point all at once, he at last con- 
sented that Harry should enter a military college. 

This was all that was necessary to make Harry as happy 
and proud as a king. It brought a sense of importance 
quite new to him; and he almost felt as if he were a 
general already. 

* Once there, let me alone for the rest !' he said. 
* Though I have been ignominiously beaten back from the 
Pons Asinorum, Fd just like to see the fellow I couldn't 
fight. Plenty of fun and fighting, that's the style for me, 
Herbert ; and you may keep all the books in the kingdom 
to yourself, old fellow!' 

Meanwhile the day drew near for the * Pegasus ' to lift 
her anchor and sail out of port, and Cecil must bid adieu 
to his home. It was a day he had looked forward to with 
the utmost eagerness and longing; and yet there was a 
certain mixture of regret with it all, for his heart of oak 
was by no means so hard as he tried to make himself 
believe. He had grown to love his home and its circle 
more within those last few weeks than he had ever done 
before ; and though this only cost him one pang the more 
at bidding it farewell, it was much better that it was so. 
It was much better that the boy should remember it as 
the abode of peace and love, — that when he went out into 
the world, he might look back and dream of the picture 
as surrounded with all fliat is fair and lovely, — much 
better that the thought of his mother and sister should 
be linked with all that was good and beautiful. Such 
thoughts have saved many a life from shipwreck. 
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Harry had once told Cecil that he didn't need to expect 
the putting on of his uniform would make him a Stoic ; 
and yet it had some small effect in this way too, and helped 
to keep his spirits up to the proper level, for he surveyed 
himself in the glass with no little satisfaction. Only it 
brought little Lilla's image very forcibly to his memory. 
Cecil had been her favourite brother, and he could not 
help thinking how pleased the child would have been to 
see him in his new dress, all glorious with its multitude of 
gold buttons. The little one had listened many a time 
with eyes and ears wide open to the daring adventures 
which sailors in general had to encounter, and in which 
this one in particular had fully determined to share. She 
had also been perfectly delighted at the prospect of 
having a real live monkey brought home to her, or some 
of the many curiosities her brother was sure to pick up on 
his travels. Such a hero was not likely to return empty- 
handed, nor empty-headed either, for he would be sure to 
have no end of funny stories to tell. All this Cecil remem- 
bered, as he wished Lilla had been there to admire him. 

* And yet I daren't wish you back among us, poor little 
sister, for you are better where you are !' he confessed, as 
he turned away. 

The morning came at last, and Cecil catching infection 
from the bright unclouded weather, was as cheerful as day- 
light. He got through his partings right manfully, and in 
a few minutes more he was hurrying towards Southampton 
with his father and brothers. 

* The worst half's over now. Girls always expect to be 
hugged and kissed, and ten to one they begin to cry over 
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it j and crying is so infectious/ soliloquized Cecil in a con- 
gratulatory frame of mind, — ^furtively brusliing away a tear 
at the same time, which stood in his left eye, thereby rather 
incommoding his visual organs. 

Even Harry was completely satisfied with CeciTs dis- 
play of pluck on the occasion, and did not fail to compli- 
ment hinL 

^ I say, you're a brick after all ; I do believe I couldn't 
have done the thing better myself !' he exclaimed. 

' Glad you're pleased, and I hope your turn will come 
soon !' 

'What about the cargo?' asked Herbert, as they paced 
up and down the deck together. 

Cecil perfectly imderstood that his brother was alluding 
to a conversation they had had many weeks ago now, 
which had helped him to see some of his besetting sins 
very clearly. 

* The cargo Harry feared would be a dead weight ? I 
believe I've left a good part of it on shor^ Herbert,' he 
answered. 

* Well done, Cecil ! never delay acting upon your good 
resolutions. Let that be your motto through life, and 
there's no fear of you.' 

Herbert's words of genuine admiration sent a thrill of 
pride to his brother's heart, which made it feel ever so 
much lighter. 

Cecil had really been doing his very best of late to 
improve himself; for when he applied himself to the task, 
he very soon foimd out that he had as many faults as his 
neighbours. 
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At first he was inclined to believe that it was only girls 
who needed to care for sudi matters — to be so particular 
about their words, and acdons^ and very thoughts ; and so, 
fearful of being dubbed a *muflf/ or any other of the igno- 
minious epithets so terrible to a schoolboy, he was par- 
ticularly careful not to overstep the bounds of prudence, 
by making his conduct remarkable. But Cecil's moral 
courage gradually strengthened, and his manliness was 
never more apparent to his companions than when he took 
the weaker ones under his protection, and prevented them 
from being bullied by the big boys, or raised his voice 
against any petty act of fraud or deception. Cecil was 
always up to fun, and got the credit among his com- 
panions of being the joUiest and gamest fellow in the 
whole school. His influence being so great, his example 
was not likely to be less so. Cecil had found out in time, 
that, far from detracting in any way either from his dignity 
or manliness, *'tis only noble to be good.* He was never 
more pleased at having made this fortunate discovery, than 
when he felt his brother Herbert's warm pressure of the 
hand, and listened to his hearty tones of encouragement 
It was a source of comfort to him, when the well-known 
faces had faded from his sight — ^when the dim outlines of 
his native shores had vanished in the distance, and he was 
left alone to begin his way through life. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

BEHIND THE THORN TREES. 

' When are we happiesl, tlien ? Oh I when resigned 
To whatsoever our cup of life may bring ; 
When we con tnow ourselves but weak and bUnd, 
Creatnres of eaith '. and trust alone in Htm 
Who giveth in His mercy joy or pain. 

Ob, we are happiest then 1' 

Maky a. Browne. 

©lOLET watched the green buds burst forth upoa 

the trees, and the flowers open their tender 

blossoms to the sun, this happy spring with a 

new interest — a double joy; because she knew 

that before they reached the full richness of their beauty, 

before one of them had time to wither and die, her mamma 

aod Walter would be home again. 

The accounts of Walter's health still continued to be 
satisfactorj- — so satisfactory, tliat any further Stay abroad 
was deemed unnecessary. Besides, they were heartily 
tired of their foreign life, and were longing to be at home 
once more, even though that home was only the poky 
little Cottage behind the thorn trees, in the quiet Drum- 
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heath lane. Mrs. Rivers never remembered its pokiness, 
nor how the first glimpse of it had made her grow sick and 
feint with despair. She only thought how nice it would 
be for all of them to be togetlier once more ; and so she 
•wrote to Dr. Woodford, and begged him to give Captain 
Willoughby notice to quit 

For this purpose the Doctor and Miss Milly made an 
expedition to the Cottage, where they found events had 
been occurring which no one had ever thought either 
possible or probable. A few weeks or months make 
changes all the world over ; and Thomtree Cottage was 
no exception, and had its experiences like any other. place. 

Certainly, whatever changes might have happened since 
we last took a glance at it, they did not appear to have 
affected the old Captain particularly ; for he was seated in 
the identical arm-chair, with the identical pipe in his mouth, 
with which we last saw him, when his visitors were 
ushered in, just as if he had not moved a muscle all those 
months. His surroundings were also exactly the same, 
from the trig, newly arranged garden outside, to the tables 
and chairs in the interior, even to the very carpet, which 
was so precious to Esther, as being a relic of their de- 
parted grandeur. 

* It's what used to be in master's own dressing-room,' 
she had explained to the new tenant on his arrival ; 'it's a 
bit of the best Brussels, and makes the place look gen- 
teeler like than a piece of common drugget, which it's 
not every one that can put up with, leastways those that 
has been used to the best Brussels and Turkey all their 
lives. But even this had to be clipped and snipped before 
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it would look at the floor; for we hadn't a room within 
the Priory so small as this, unless it were the pantiy, to 
be surC; which of course isn't to be thought of as a room 
at all.' 

This carpet was Esther's peculiar care. Not a speck 
of dust, not even a crumb from the Captain's table, was 
allowed to rest on it after the moment of discovery ; and 
certainly the trouble bestowed upon its preservation had 
not been in vain, for it now looked every bit as fresh and 
bright and genteel-like, as when it had first been laid 
down. 

No wonder Esther was pleased. Perhaps this might 
account for her being brisker and heartier than usual ; for 
it must have been highly satisfactory to know that her 
labour had not been in vain, even though that labour had 
been bestowed upon a carpet Possibly there might be 
other reasons for Esther's additional stock of cheerfulness, 
such as the arrival of the ever-welcome spring, which is 
quite sufficient in itself to make glad the heart of man, 
and of woman too. But it is sometimes a matter of some 
difficulty to follow up the mysteries pertaining to causes 
and their eflfects, and vice versa^ and of tracking them to 
their proper source ; and whatever they might be in the 
present instance, matters not to the substance of our 
story. 

* Mrs. Rivers is to be home shortly, Captain Willoughby ; 
so I suspect you will need to vacate the premises,' said Dr. 
Woodford, coming to the point as soon as he and his 
daughter were seated. 

^ The family's coming back— 'Miss Violet and all 1' ez- 
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j^ claimed Esther, who from reasons best known to herself 
,- no longer considered it presumption on her part to remain 






in the parlour, and assist the Captain to entertain his 
visitors. * Well, I declare, such news to bring ! It's not 
me that'll " vacate the premises " after that !' 
. *No occasion, Esther, — ^no occasion at all, my good 
woman,' replied the Doctor soothingly, and anxious to 
clear away any misunderstanding on that point. ' Of course 
Mrs. Rivers expects that you will remain where you are ;' 
an assurance which was received by a grunt from the 
Captain, which might mean either rebellion or acquies- 
cence, according to the fancy of the audience. 

* Of course I will, su*,' answered Esther promptly, * what- 
ever he says.' 

' I am sure Captain Willoughby would never wish you to 
do otherwise, when he knows how valuable you are to the 
family,' said Miss Milly, half suspecting the Captain of 
underhand proceedings, — 3, suspicion which was somewhat 
confirmed by the silence he preserved, save for the grunt 
or groan to which he still continued to give vent at inter- 
vals. It was very evident what they meant now; and 
Miss Milly fixed her grey eyes upon the Captain with a 
look of reproach more stem than was generally to be seen 
there. But still the Captain spoke not, nor ever attempted 
to excuse himself. The feet is, he had very little chance 
of getting in a word so long as Esther was present, and 
there was very little occasion either, he thought ; for he had 
become so accustomed to listen to her, that he could not 
but confess to himself that her powers of eloquence far 
exceeded his own : and so now he naturally looked to her 
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to free him from all suspicion, and place things in their 
proper light 

But Esther had no mind to do this at the expense of 
her own character for fidelity and trustworthiness. Miss 
Milly's words had somewhat flattered her, and she was not 
at all unwilling that the Captain should hear from other 
lips what a very valuable treasure she was. Miss Milly, in 
her innocence, had thought that this appeal could not fail 
to touch him, and make him give up all claim to Esther's 
services, if he had any ; but wise Esther believed it would 
only make him the more anxious to secure them. 

*As you say, Miss Milly — I beg your pardon. Miss 
Woodford I ought to say— I don't see how I can well 
leave them!' 

* I hope you will not think of such a thing, Esther. I 
know you had hard enough times at first, you and poor 
Violet together ; but that's all over now, and you will have 
everything to make you comfortable.' 

* As to that, Miss Woodford, I'd go through a deal to serve 
any one of them ; but it's not exactly a matter of comfort 
that presses me now. To tell ye the truth plain out, me 
and him is going to be married some of these days !' 

* Going to be married!' echoed Miss Milly, with more 
surprise than was exactly consistent with politeness. 

* Going to be married,' repeated Esther emphatically, but 
at the same time bridling up the least thing at Miss Milly's 
reception of the tidings. 

* Ah, that's a different story, and fully accounts for your 
leaving,' said Miss Milly, somewhat relieved to find that 
the Captain was not such a knave as she had suspected 
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within the last few minutes. * But still you will not be in 
any hurry, I hope.' 

* Indeed, Miss Woodford, and that's just the view I take 
of it myself. Folks as have waited so long as us needn't 
think much of a few months longer, more or less, and 
them's the very words I said to him no further back than 
yesterday.' And Esther pointed at her future lord and 
master, who still quietly allowed things to take their 
course. 

But at this juncture the Captain laid down his pipe, and 
prepared to do battle for himself; for, after taking a cool 
survey of how matters stood, he thought it somewhat hard 
lines that everything should be laid at his door, as Esther 
had thought proper to do. 

* You see, Doctor, what a fix I've got myself into. A 
regular fix, as ever was,' he said, with a comical t\vinkle 
in his eye. *Now, I daresay you would have thought 
an old salt like me would have had more sense ; wouldn't 
you?' 

* Well, I can't say that I ever gave you credit for having 
more wisdom than your neighbours ; and as to " the fix," 
why, I suppose it cannot be helped now,' said the Doctor 
sympathetically. 

'Well, you see, there's one thing there's no two doubts 

about : Esther's a most superior woman ; and, to tell the 

truth, I didn't exactly see how I could get along without 

her,' said the Captain, veering round perceptibly, but still 

speaking in an apologetic tone. * I find I require a mate 

on land quite as much as ever I did at sea, if I wish to 

s 
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steer through life anything comfortable ; and Esther 11 keep 
me all trig and tidy. Bless you, why shouldn't I have a 
wife as well as any one else, I'd like to know ? The only 
wonder is I didn't think of it before !' 

This style of reasoning was unanswerable. Certainly 
neither the Doctor nor Miss Milly could bring forward 
any reason why he should not venture upon matrimony if 
he chose ; only the latter thought it somewhat provoking 
that he should have hit upon Esther when there were so 
many other women in the world he might have placed his 
affections upon. However, she offered the couple their 
hearty congratulations, and they left the Captain seemingly 
quite pleased with 'the fix' he had got into, or at least 
resigned to his fate. 

*A queer couple of lovers!' exclaimed the Doctor as 
soon as they had left the Cottage behind. *But they are 
well matched, after all ; for if the Captain's a cool cus- 
tomer, Esther's not far behind him.' 

Miss Milly did not take her departure without a promise 
from Esther that she would remain where she was for a 
little while at any rate, — a promise which was solenmly 
ratified by the Captain himself. 

* It'll not be me that'll ask her to put them about ; least 
of all the little lady with the sweetest face I ever set eyes 
on. I'd lay to myself, and do a good deal to serve her, 
that I would,' said the Captain. And to show that there 
was no joking about the matter, but that he was in real 
sober earnest, he brought his wooden leg into play, as was 
usual upon particularly emphatic occasions. 
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It was no rare occurrence to hear the old Captain 
eulogizing Violet, and there was no fear of him rousing the 
green-eyed monster in Esther's breast by his rhapsodies. 
She only thought it a fortunate thing that there was so 
much unanimity of sentiment between them. 

Captain Willoughby took his departure from the Cottage 
very soon after the Doctor's visit, and repaired to Drum- 
heath, where he found a temporary abode suitable enough 
for his wants, 'till things were more settled,* as Esther 
said. 

* And he'll not be that far ofif neither !' she thought, as 
she contemplated in her own mind the possibility of pro- 
bable visits made by her lover to the Cottage kitchen of an 
evening; for she knew that he was not a man to let a 
wooden leg stand between them. And this assurance was 
one of no little comfort to her when she was left aJone 
to begin the work of sweeping and dusting, and the other 
multifarious operations which were necessary to expel all 
trace of the Captain, and ^that horrid smell of tobacco 
smoke,' which Esther had never been used to, and 'so 
couldn't be expected to like,' as she had told him over and 
over again. 

Any one passing through the quiet lane at this time 
would have seen the little cottage literally turned inside 
out : tables and chairs occupying the beds of daffodils and 
primroses ; chintzes and stray pieces of carpet spread over 
the bushes, and totally eclipsing the young leaves which 
were struggling forth to meet the noonday sun; and 
Esther, the moving spirit of all this revolution, bustling 
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about in the midst of the confusion with the utmost satis- 
faction and complacency. 

*It would take her all her time to get things made 
decent before the family came home,' she said, setting 
about her preparations with all alacrity. 

It was a delightful idea to the faithful Esther's heart to 
dignify this humble cottage in her own mind as *a summer 
residence,' — 2l quiet retreat, where * the family ' . might 
enjoy the sweetness and retirement of the country afler 
their sojourn in foreign parts ; to say nothing of the Lon- 
don gaieties which must have been experienced by Violet 
This was how she accustomed herself to speak of it now, 
though she knew very well that it was still the only home 
they could boast of; but then it was no use telling every- 
body that, and letting them into the outs and ins of the 
family affairs. And so wise Esther kept her own counsel 
on those matters. 

The gallant Captain was her only confidant; not so 
much from a feeling of duty on Esther's part, as because 
she found it no small rehef to talk of facts as they really 
were to one who would not let them go further. 

Esther's work of preparation and renovation was not 
completed too soon; for one May evening, just as the 
Cottage had resumed its usual sedate and orderly appear- 
ance, and Esther and her lover were enjoying their tea 
in the clean, well-sanded kitchen, with the window wide 
open to admit the perfume of the fragrant blossoms, * the 
family' drove up to the door in a cab direct from thfe 
station. It was no rare event for the Captain to stamp 
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over from Drumheath to pay his respects at Thomtree 
Cottage j but Esther was quite taken aback on the pre- 
sent occasion, and went to the door to bid the travellers 
welcome, blushing like a girl. However, Violet very 
soon put her at ease, though it was in a somewhat re- 
proachful tone that she at first addressed her. 

* Oh, you dear old Esther, what a shame of you ever 
to think of going and being married ! How does Captain 
Willoughby ever think we are to get on without you?' 

* Indeed, Miss Violet, an' it's just what I've been won- 
dering to myself over and over again. But it's all his 
doing.' 

* So it's going to be a case of kidnap ! Is he going 
to carry you off against your will ?' asked Walter. 

*Well, Mister Walter, I don't know that you would 
call it that exactly neither, but it's a thing I couldn't 
have thought of on no account without a good deal 
of persuasion: for it's very hard at times to say which 
'way one's duty lies.' 

*And are you going to marry the Captain from a 
feeling of duty, Esther?' inquired the unmerciful Walter. 

*As I was saying before. Mister Walter, I've been 
persuaded to think I'm doing right; for, you see, he's 
alone in the world, without a soul to care for him except 
myself.' 

*Then you really do care for him! That's right, 
Esther; out with the whole truth at once 1' 

But after unconsciously making this admission, Esther 
could not be persuaded to speak another word on the 
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subject; and seeing that Walter was bent on mischief, 
she beat a hasty retreat, confessing to herself that he 
had grown one too many for her. 

Walter was every bit as bright and lively as he was 
last year. The fiace which used to be so pale and wan, 
had lost all the delicate whiteness which had made it 
seem so fragile and fading, and had become still more 
bronzed by its exposure to the southern sun. But the 
pink flush still shone through it all, brighter and deeper, 
deceiving those around by its beauty, which looked so 
like the beauty of health. 





CHAPTER XIX. 



THE OLD OLD STORY. 

' In tbe CTod fire of sorrow 

Cast thy heart ; do not faint or wiil ; 
Let thy hand be 6na and steady. 

Do not let thy spirit quail. 

But wait till the trial is over. 

And talce thy heut agHin; 

For as gold is tried by fir^ 

So k heart mtist be tried by pain I * 

A. A. PrOCTOK. 

J(H£ household in Square was now a very 

small one. Herbert was in a home of his 
Hairy had gone off to college, and 
Cedl away on liis travels. But perhaps 
there was not one of those so sorely missed in the daily 
life as Violet Gertrude missed her every hour of the 
day : there were so many things she wished to ask, so 
many things that Violet could have helped her with as no 
one else could ; so many things that seemed to go wron^ 
because no one took the trouble to set them right 
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'Violet never forgot anything,' said Gertrude to herself, 
as she pondered over the hundred and one little odds and 
ends that came under the category of duties. 

Those must all be performed by her now, and she 
would need to bestir herself if they were to be an)rthing 
like well done. She must be son, daughter, everything 
in her home, for she was the only one that was left there 
now. Those were the thoughts that came to Gertrude's 
mind after Violet had bid her farewell ; and then, as she 
formed her good resolutions, she once more felt very 
thankful that she was still in her home instead of sitting 
in solemn state and grand misery at Earlstoun Towers, 
with Sir Anthony perhaps fretting, and fuming, and 
frowning at her. This was the very opposite side of the 
picture she had once delighted to conjure up. She used 
to imagine her pretty self decked with jewels, and silks, 
and laces, flitting about the handsome glittering rooms, 
the envied of all beholders. But then Gertrude had 
fancied that wealth and splendour were quite sufficient 
to make her perfectly happy, while now she knew that it 
took something more to satisfy the human heart She 
felt thankful that this discovery was made ere it was too 
late, — that she had rued in time, instead of repenting at 
leisure. 

It was with something more of pity than regret that 
Gertrude afterwards learnt that the Baronet had succeeded 
in finding a mistress for his mansion ; for she could not 
help wondering if her successor to Sir Anthony's favours 
had also been dazzled and deluded by her ambition 
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and pride. Gertrude had sufficient charity now-a-days 
to hope that it was not so. There was nothing of tlie 
Pharisee about her, tempting her to glorify her own 
line of conduct, and set herself up as a model for the 
rest of the world to imitate. It was with all humility 
that she thought of herself. She had no cause for self- 
exultation, for she knew that she had well-nigh split upon 
the barren rock of pride. She knew that what must seem 
a sacrifice in the eyes of the world was none to her, and 
she had no cause for self-glorification. Her hard, self- 
willed, rebellious nature had been tamed and conquered 
in spite of herself, and Gertrude's quiet and chastened 
spirit was now her greatest ornament. 

The old days had come back for Violet — only they 
were happier now; for the sorrow that had cast its shadow 
over them was dimmer, and the joy fuller and more 
apparent. There was less of struggling and saving, and 
more of comfort too ; for, by some magical process, Mrs. 
Rivers' scanty funds had increased instead of diminished, 
notwithstanding her many extra expenses. 

* Some outstanding bills or something of that sort that 
had been overlooked in the first hurried investigation,* 
explained Dr. Woodford. And with this vague explana- 
tion, as on a former occasion, gentle, placid, unworldly 
Mrs. Rivers was quite content 

Only Violet had any doubt on the subject. She 
thought it very unlikely that her cool, matter-of-fact, 
business-like uncle, with his practised powers of calcula- 
tion, should overlook anything connected with money, 
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even the merest trifle ; for, in matters of this kind, Violet 
gave her uncle the credit of being infallible. Under those 
circumstances, Violet had little difficulty in guessing who 
their benefactor was ; and every time she saw the dieery, 
soft-hearted Doctor, she felt inclined to tell him that he 
was found out. But this was an impossibility; for every 
time she ventured the least near the subject, the cunning 
old Doctor, always on the alert, slipped out of her fingers, 
and was off in quite a different direction, till at last Violet 
made up her mind to lay aside once and for all the hope 
of ever catching him asleep, and to be satisfied with her 
own silent gratitude. 

It was a very easy matter for her to be thankfiil and 
happy, for those soft summer days were nothing but 
sunshine all about and around. Walter laughed and 
chatted over his sketching more gaily than he had ever 
done ; and under this cheering influence, Violet's verses 
grew more sparkling and brilliant each time they ap- 
peared in the Magazine. Violet had by no means 

forgotten to make use of the talent which had sprung 
up within her all at once, as if sent by Heaven to cheer 
her solitude ; and she read aloud many pretty poems to 
the admiring Walter, which he, with all his knowledge 
of verse, declared to be better than anything he had 
yet seen or heard. 

As the summer days faded, a strange languor seized 
Walter : the old weakness returned, and he became once 
more inert and listless. 

Dr. Woodford, who alwajrs visited at the Cottage as 
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a friend, drove a little oftener that way, and offered his 
advice a little more earnestly than usual. 

* There's nothing for it, my boy, but to go back to the 
pure, warm air of the south,' he said. And accordingly 
this was again looked forward to for the coming winter. 

Violet was to accompany them this time, and she 
immediately set about making many needful little pre- 
parations; for they were to go as soon as Walter got 
over this little attack, which laid him so prostrate, that 
he was just at present quite unfit for travelling. 

* It's just a chance if he's ever able to go away at all,* 
the Doctor had said to his daughter in the quiet of their 
own home. And after that, Miss Milly went about with 
an anxious look in her grey eyes, which Violet noticed 
and could not account for. 

*Are you not well. Miss Milly?' she at length asked 
one day. 

'Yes, dear Violet, quite welL But what makes you 
ask?' 

* Because there is something different about you. You 
didn't use to look so sad.' 

^ Have I really been going about with a long face, and 
frightening you by the sight of it?' asked Miss Milfy, 
smiling. ' Well, Violet, the only thing that troubles me 
is the thought of you all going away so soon.' 

Herein Miss Milly told a little fib ; for it was not the 
going away that troubled her, but the echo of her father's 
words, that * it was a chance if they ever got away.' 

One look at Walter was sufficient to show that this fear 
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was not without some foundation. The life within him 
had been fanned and kept burning by the gentle, careful 
love that watched over it ; now, however, the feeble light 
was nearly exhausted, and was beginning slowly but surely 
to die out But the mother and sister bending over the 
sick bo/s couch knew it not : the truth was to be hidden 
from them yet a little while — even from the clear-sighted 
Violet, who was always so ready to fear where Walter 
was concerned. 

We become accustomed to the sight of sickness when 
it is a frequent visitor in our circle, and our fears are less 
easily aroused ; and such was the case with Violet She 
did not feel less for her brother; but she hoped every- 
thing, and feared nothing. The many shades and varia- 
tions of Walter's illness, the sudden changes from better 
to worse, and worse to better, ceased to alarm her, 
because of their frequency. They were only as so many 
fitful clouds passing over the brightness of their daily 
lives, teaching them to be more thankful for the quiet, 
peaceful sunshine they left behind. 

Walter knew well enough how it was all going to be for 
him now. He felt that he had taken his farewell look at 
the world, and that he would never again leave his quiet 
cottage home till he left it for heaven. But still he never 
spoke of this, though he felt it to be so near : he only lay 
and smiled on his gentle mother and sister, as they made 
their arrangements for the journey he knew he would never 
accomplish. 

• Violet, will you write and ask Cousin Herbert to come 
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here for a day or two ?' asked Walter of his sister one 
evening. 

* Cousin Herbert ! "What do you want with him ?' 

* Curiosity, thy name is woman ! Well, Til tell you 
what I want with him. I only wish to say good-bye to 
him before leaving. Ask him to come soon.' 

* Will it not be time enough next week, Walter?' 

* No, dear, I think not. The sooner the better. You 
know we do not know what a day may bring forth.' 

*No, of course not, Walter. Mamma and I have 
everything ready; so we may be off any day. It all 
depends on you. Do you think you will go next week ?' 

* Perhaps, Vi. Very soon now, at any rate.' 

* I am so glad, Walter; so glad that you are feeling 
better again,' said Yiolet, taking it for granted that her 
supposition was correct. 

Walter did not answer, but closed his eyes to shut in 
the tears that stood there, lest Violet should see them 
even in the deepening twilight. 

But Violet was looking out of the parlour window ^ 
watching the last faint streaks of light disappear behind 
the dusky hills, little dreaming that just as gently, as 
beautifully, was Walter's life ebbing away. When all was 
hushed into darkness, she rose, drew the curtains, lit the 
lamp, and wrote to Herbert 

Walter waited with silent eagerness for the reply. Only 
once he ventured to ask, * Do you think he will come ?' 
But this little question made Violet wonder why he was 
so anxious for his cousin's presence. 
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At last the answer came in the person of Herbert him- 
self, and he did not arrive a bit too soon. It was a great 
enough effort for Walter to stretch out his trembling, 
transparent hand to welcome him, without betraying 
himsel£ 

That night, when Mrs. Rivers and Violet had gone to 
bed, and Walter was left alone with his cousin, he told 
him the whole truth — ^why he had sent for him, and why 
he had wished him to be there. 

'I know poor mamma and Vi will take it sadly to 
heart,* he said. * Promise me that you'll stay till it is all 
over; it can't be long now, and it will help to comfort 
them.' 

And Herbert gave the promise, which he kept faith- 
fully. He had been prepared to find Walter worse, for 
Violet had said in her note that he was not so well, 
and consequently that they were going abroad again 
for the winter ; but he had never suspected anything 
like this. 

* I believe poor Vi thinks I shall so )n be as well as ever 
again; but there's no hope of that now,' spoke Walter 
again. * Though I've never been of much use, I daresay 
she'll miss her brother.' 

* Leave her to me, Walter. I'll be brother and every- 
thing to her, if she'll let me.' 

*0h, will you, Herbert? That would make me very 
happy.' 

* Ifsh^U let me^ repeated Herbert * Do you think she 
will?' 
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* I don't know— ask her ; and do so soon. It would be 
a comfort for me to know that she had some one to take 
care of her.' 

Strange to say, though the end was so near, not a 
shadow of the truth had yet dawned upon Violet; and 
her unconscious innocence touched Herbert to the very 
heart He wished he could shield her from this grief; 
but since that .was impossible, since it must come, he 
would do all he could to help her to bear it He had 
not forgotten a few words Violet had spoken to him only 
a short while ago, and he was now going to remind her 
of them. 

And so it came to pass one peaceful evening, that 
Herbert and Violet wandered side by side through the 
Drumheath woods, and along the banks of the little 
stream that carried on its incessant chatter to the blue- 
eyed forget-me-nots growing on its edges ; and there, in 
the quiet green meadow, where many of Violet's happiest 
hours had slipped away, the old, old story was told again 
— that story which never grows weary of being repeated. 
How long they wandered there they knew not — for lovers 
are not good time-keepers ; but at last Violet turned her 
face homeward. 

* Let us go and tell Walter now,* she said. And they 
wended their way back through the field paths, and over 
the stile into the lane. 

The sun had gone to rest behmd the dark blue hills 
ere they reach^ the Cottage parlour, where Walter lay 
propped up among his pillows; but his dying light still 
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gilded the purple heavens, and one bright ray came 
glimmering through the thorn trees, and fell full upon 
the upturned face of the boy. Walter's pallor had 
become perfect whiteness, save for the carnation flush 
in the cheeks. His eyes were closed, and Violet 
thought he was asleep; but presently he opened them, 
and gazed on tlie two figures bending over him. It 
needed but a glance to tell him that all was as he 
wished it to be. 

*The shadows are departing, Vi,' he said with a 
smile. 

* Yes, they are all gone now, dear Walter; and we shall 
be so happy!' 

Violet was thinking of the life that now is, — ^Walter of 
the glory that was about to burst forth for him ; for death, 
we are told, is the entrance into brilliant light 

But she understood it all by and by, and saw it all with- 
out seeing ; for her very heart stood still with this sudden 
awakening. 

* Walter, Walter, do not leave us!* she repeated in a 
sobbing whisper. But no words came in reply. 

Walter could not linger now, for he had already caught 
a glimpse of the light from the unknown world. The pink 
had faded from his cheeks, and he lay with his white face 
looking up to heaven. He had already left this shadow 
land of doubt behind, and was only waiting for some 
angel to unfold his wings and bear him to the golden gate. 
He had not long to wait : gently and silently the angel 
glided into the room, making the starless night only a. 
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little darker to the watchers around the bed, but 
bringing 

* Rest to the weary spirit, 
Peace to the quiet dead.' 

Then, when it was all over, poor Violet laid her head 
on Herbert's breast, and he did what she had so often done 
for others — comforted her. 





CHAPTER XX. 



MARRIAGE BELLS. 



' Shine, ye stars of heaven. 

On the tolling years ! 
See how Time, consoling. 

Dries the saddest tears ; 
Bids the darkest stonn-clondi 

Pass in gentle rain. 
While up spring in glory. 

Flowers and dreams again !' 

SHE dark, icy months slipped away one by one ; 
and when the May blossoms returned to look 
in at the Cottage window, they found Esther 
and the Captain once more seated by its 
hearth, Mrs. Rivers had no further use for the place, 
as her home for the future was to be with Herbert 
and Violet in the pretty Parsonage at Elton ; and so the 
Captain laid out part of his small fortune on its purchase. 
As soon as things were so far settled, but not till then, 
Esther was converted into Mrs. Willoughby ; and the old 
couple retired to their property, to enjoy the evening of 
their days in rest and comfort. Esther was quite content 
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* to do her duty by the Captain,' now that the mistress 
whom she had served so faithfully was provided for. 
' Violet's wedding was a very quiet one, but a very 
happy one for all parties. She had been a daughter to 
Mrs. Archer for so long, that it seemed scarcely possible 
to make her more so, or to strengthen the love which 
bound them. Among all the welcomes she received, there 
was none more true or hearty than Gertrude's. Violet 
had been more than a sister to her: she had been her 
good angel, who, full of noble meekness and patience, had 
borne and striven with her, and had at last led her into 
the truthful dawn of day. 

Gertrude's past hopes were all laid aside, her past 
dreams had faded; but her remembrance of and regret 
for past sins still burned like lamps at her feet, showing 
her all the darkness of the path she had trod, the rocks 
she had stumbled upon, the many pitfalls she had fallen 
into. And Gertrude was thankful for this light, for its 
rays had also led her into a fuller, higher, truer life. And 
as she kissed the white-robed Violet on her bridal mom, 
she blessed the day that had brought the gentle orphan to 
her home. 

By and by there was another wedding in the Archers* 
home, and this time Gertrude was the bride. Her old 
love had died out — her love of ambition and wealth ; and 
she was now true to her heart But there was nothing left 
for her to wish, for her husband was gifted with both 
riches and youth; and though he could not place a 
coronet on her brow, he laid a heart full of noble. 
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generous love at her feet And Gertrude had come to 
know that this was a more priceless possession than all 
the swelling acres and glittering jewels in the world. 

Neither Cecil nor Harry was present at this ceremony, 
for they were both in foreign lands ; but if they had been, 
each would have been perfectly satisfied that his new 
brother was Hkely to prove a better companion for Ger- 
trude, and a dearer fiiend to themselves, than the grim, 
testy old Baronet 

The last time Cecil paid a visit to his native land, he 
was welcomed by a little band of nephews and nieces, 
who crowded round their sailor uncle's knee to listen to 
the thrilling tales of adventure which had once so de- 
lighted his own boyish mind. 

Kind Miss Milly is still the same bright, loving spirit, 
with a heart as light and a hand as ready as of old. The 
snows of age are deepening on the good old Doctor's 
forehead, but his evening path is strewed with flowers by 
his daughter's loving care. Many thankful blessings are 
showered upon her head each day ; for wherever there is 
an empty hearth, she is sure to be found soothing the 
wails of grief, and cheering distress and sorrow. Her 
gentle words have lived in more than one listening heart ; 
but none remembers them with deeper love than her 
adopted sister, the fondly cherished Violet 

And what of Violet? She is now the happiest of the 
happy. Her griefs are perished and over, and her time 
of peace and joy has come. Her heart has come through 
much pain; but the fire has only made it stronger and 
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truer. Her sorrow has not conquered her. It had 
clouded her eyes with tears ; but it has not dimmed the 
radiance of her trust. At first her way had been bleak 
and bare enough, and shadowed with gloom and per- 
plexity; but her spirit of hope had never grown weary, 
nor her love decayed. She kept the promise made to her 
dying father in the highest sense of the word, and had 
become the woman he wished her to be — all that is noble, 
and true, and sweet Thus we leave her, the light of 
many a home, and the idol of her husband's heart, fully 
experiencing the truth of the beautiful lines : 

* Life is only bright when it proceedeth 
Towards a truer, deeper life above ; 
Human love is sweetest when it leadeth 
To a more divine and perfect love.* 
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Author, and original and 
authentic Notes. 



VEIL 



DEFOE'S WOBES. Oaie- 

fully selected from the most 
authentic sources; with Life 
of the Author. 

SMOLLETrS WOBES. 

Garefully selected from the 
most authentic sources; with 
Life of the Author. 

OANTEEBUET TALES 

AND FAERIE QUEEN, 
with other Poems of Chaucer 
and Spenser. Edited for 
Popular Perusal, with current 
Blustrative and Explanatory 
Notes. 

XL 

THE WOEKS OP THE 

BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 
Garefully selected from the 
original editions, with copious 
Notes, Biographies, and a 
Historical Introduction, etc 
etc. Edited by J. S. Keltie, 
Editor of * Defoe's Works,' 
etc. 

xn. 

THE SCOTTISH MDf- 

STREL: The Songs and 
Song Writers of Scotland 
subsequent to Bums. With 
BiographieSjetc. etc. By the 
Rev. Ohas. itooBBS, LL.D. 



NIMMO'S 

HANDY BOOKS OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Foolscap 8yo, uniformly bonnd in doth limp. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 



L 
THE EARTH'S CRUST. 

A Handy Onfline of Geology. With nnmerons ninstrationfl. Third 
Edition. By DAvm Page, LL.D., r.E.S.E., F.G.S., Author of 
* Text-Books of Geology and Physical Geography/ etc. 

n. 
POULTRY AS A MEAT SUPPLY: 

Being Hints to Henwives how to Bear and Manage Poultry Economi- 
cally and Profitably. Fourth Edition. By the Author of * The 
PoTutry Ealendar.' 

m. 
HOW TO BECOME A SUCCESSFUL 

ENGINEER: 

Beixig Hints to Youths intending to adopt the Profession. Third 
Edition. By Bebnabd Stuabt, Engineer. 

RATIONAL COOKERY: 

Cookery made Practical and Economical, in connection with the 
Chemistry of Food. Fifth Edition. By Habtelaw Bbid. 

V. 

DOMESTIC MEDICINE: 

Plain and Brief Directions for the Treatment requisite before Advice 
can be obtained. Second Edition. By Offlet Bohitn Shobe, 
Doctor of Medicine of the University of Edinburgh, etc etc etc 

VI. 

DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT: 

Hints on the Training and Treatment of Children and Servants. 
By Mbs. Charles Doio. 

vn. 
FREE-HAND DRAWING: 

A Guide to Ornamental, Figure, and Landscape Drawing. Bjr an 
Abt Student, Autiior of * Ornamental and Figure Drawing.' 
Profusely Illustrated. 

VIIL 

THE METALS USED IN CONSTRUCTION: 

Iron, steel, Bessemer Metal, etc etc By Francis Herbert Jothsov. 
Illustrated. 

Other Volumes in Prepai^ation. 
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Seoond and Cheaper Edition. 



Grown 4to, beantifolly printed on the finest toned paper, and elegantly 
bound in doth extni, gilt edges, price Twelve Shillings and Six- 
pence ; or in morocco extra, Twenty-five Shillings. 

A HANDSOME DRAWING-ROOM EDITION OF 

THE POEMS AND SONGS 

OF 

ROBERT BURNS. 

WITE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS BY 



R. Hebdman, RS.A. 
Waller H. Paton, RS.A. 
GouRLAT Steell, B.S.A. 
D. 0. Hill, RS.A. 
Clark Stanton, A.B.S.A. 
J. M*Whirter, A.B.S.A. 
G. Hay. 
W. F. Yallance. 



J. B. Macdonald, A.ILS.A. 
Sam. Bough, A.RS.A. 
W. M*Taggart, A.R.S.A. 
J. Gassie. 
J. 0. Brown. 
J. Lawson. 
0. A. Doyle. 
E. J. Douglas. 



Mrs. D. O. Hill. 

And other distinguished Scottish Artists. 

The Engraving of the Illustrations is executed by Mr. R. Paterson ; 
and the volume is Printed by Mr. R. Clare, Edinburgh. 

* The arts of the printer and engraver show to advantage in this 
Scotch edition of the Poems and Songs of Bums. The .Artists who 
supply the Dlustrations are all of the iand of Burns, and the book owes 
nothing to handicraftsmen on this side the Tweed. Many of the 
engravings are excellent, particularly the landscape sketches. Alto- 
gether the book is a handsome one, and to the " Scot abroad " it would 
be difficult to make a more acceptable present' — The Times. 

* Of all the handsome reprints of the works of " nature's own " bard, 
this " Edina " edition of the Poems and Songs of Bums is perhaps the 
handsomest yet produced. Beautifully printed, and profusely illus- 
trated by some of the most distinguished of the Scotch academicians, 
it forms a shrine worthy of the genius of the '^ poet of the land of the 
mountain and the flood." It is, as might be expected, Scottish in 
everv respect, — printer, publisher, and illustrators; and as also we 
think it should ; for with whom could it be so much a labour of love 
to produce a first-rate edition as with one of Bums's own countrymen? 
and who should be better able to illustrate the "brown heath and 
shaggy wood" of Scotia's scenery than her own sons? ^—The B/xamner, 
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NIMMO'S FIVE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 

GIFT BOOKS. 



Grown 8vo, beautifully printed on snperfine paper, profusely illustrated 
by eminent Artists, and richly bonnd in cloth and gold and gilt 
edges, price 5s. each. 

I. 

SWOBD AND YES ; or, Englisli Worthies in the Beign 

of Elizabeth. By Walter Guntoii. 

IL 

KOBSIE SETON ; or, Driyen to Sea. By lira. George 

GuPFLBS, Anthor of * Unexpected Pleasures,' etc. 

III. 

THE OIBOLE OF THE TEAS; or, Stndies of Nature 

and Pictures of the Seasons. By W. H. Dayenfobt Adams. 

rv. 
THE WEALTH OP NATUEE : Our Pood Supplies from 

the Vegetable Kingdom. By the Bev. John Mostgomebt, A.M. 

V. 

STOBIES OF SOHOOL LIFE. B7 Asoott B. Hope. 

VI. 

THE BATTLE HI8T0ET OP SOOTLAND. Tales of 

Ghiyalry and Adventure. By Ghables Alfred Maxwell. 

VII. 

THE SEA KOTOS OP OBENET. And other Historioal 

Tales. By the same Author. 

vin. 
ENOUSH AND SOOTTISH OHIVALBT. Tales from 

Authentic Ghfonicles and Histories. By the same Author. 

IX. 

THE WABS OP ENGLAND AND SOOTLAND. Histori- 
cal Tales of Bravery and Heroism. By the same Author. 



ENTIRELY NEW BINDING, 
IN OLOTH EXTRA, OOLD AND COLOURS. 

ENTIRELY NEW BINDING, 
IN MOROOCO EXTRA ILLXTMINATED. 

NIMMO'8 POPULAR EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF THE POETS. 



The Oasquet of Ctems. 

xnL 

The Book of HnmoiOTU 
Foetzyt 



In feap. 8to, printed on toned paper, elegantly bonnd in doth extra, gold and 
ootoon, price 9b. 6d. each; or in morocco extra, illominated, price 6s. 6d. 
each ; or morocco extra, norel prismatic eiTect irith aillc centre, entirely new 
design, price Ts. 6d. each. Eadi Volnme contains a Memoir, and is illnstrated 
with a Portrait of the Author engraved on steel, and nnmerona full-page 
Dlnstrations on Wood, fhnn designs by eminent Artists. 



Longfiallow'B Poetical Works. 

XL 

Sooti'B Foetioal Torks. 

nL 

Byzon'B Foetioal Torks. 

IV. 

Hooie's Foetioal Torks. 

V. 

TordsworUi's FoetioalTorks. 

VL 

Oowper's Foetioal Works. 

vn. 

Hilton's Foetioal Works. 
Thomson's Foetioal Works. 



Beattie and Ooldsmitii's 
Foetioal Works. 

Fope's Foetioal Works. 

XL 

Bnms's Foetioal Works. 



Ballads; Soottish and 
English. 

XV. 

The Oomplete Works of 
Shakespeare. 2 vols. 

XVL 

The Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments. 2 vols. 

XVIL 

Bnnfan's Filgrim's Frogress 
and H0I7 War. 

xynL 

Idves of the British 
Foots. 



The Frose Works of 
Bobert Bnms. 
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Now iBsaed, in Elegant New Binding, Cloth and Gold, 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION, 

Popular Works by the Author of ' Heaven our Home.' 

Aggregate sale qf the folUming popular works, 157,000 copies, 

L 
Grown Svo, doth antiqne, One Hundredth Thotuand, price 8s. 6di, 

HEAVEN OUR HOM 



A Cheap Edition of ' Heaven onr Home,' 
In orown Svo^ doth limp, price Is. 6d., is also published. 

n. 

Orown Svo, doth antique, Ihoenty-nmth Thousand^ pripe 8s. 6d., 

MEET FOB HEAVEN. 



A Cheap Edition of * Meet for Heaven,' 
In crown Svo, cloth limp, price Is. 6d., is also published. 

IIL 
Orown 8vo, doth antique, Twenty-Jirst Thousand, price 8s. 6d., 

LIFE IN HEAVEN. 

Thebb, Fatch is ghanoed into Sight, and Hopb is passed into 

BLISSFUL FbXTITION. 



A Cheap Edition of * life in Heaven,' 
In crown 8vo, doth limp, price Is. 6d., is also published. 

rv. 

Orown 8vo, doth antique, Seventh Thousand^ price 8s. 6d., 

CHRIST'S TRANSFIGURATION; 

Ob, Tabob^s Teachings. 



A Cheap Edition of * Christ's Transflgoration,' 
In crown 8vo, doth limp, price Is. 6d., is also published. 



NIMMO'S UNIVERSAL GIFT BOOKS. 

A Seriet of exeeUent Worhs^ profiudy lUtutrated with original Engravings 

- hjf the fbrtt Artists, choicely printed on superfine paper, and elegantijf 

homnd M doth andgold^ andgiU edges, crown 890, price 3«. 6d each. 

I. 

Bnpert Boohester, the Banker's Son. A Tale. B7 Winifred 

Tatix>b, Author of * Story of Two Lives,* etc 

n. 

The Stray of Two Lives ; ra, The Trials of Wealth and 

Poverty. By Wdiifbsd Tatix>b, Author of * Bupert Boohester,* 
eto. 

nL 

The Lost Father ; or, Oeoilia's Triumph. A Story of our 

own Day. By Dabtl Holkb. 

IV. 

Ohiistian Osborne's Friends. By Mrs. Harriet Uiller David- 

80N, Author of *Isobel Jardine's History/ and Daughter of the 
late Hugh MiUer. 

V. 

Tales of Old English Life ; ra, Pictures of the Periods. By 

WHiUAM Francis Oolueb, LL.D., Author of * History of Engli^ 
Literature,' etc 

VI. 

The Toung Hountameer; or, Frank Miller's Lot in Life. 

The Story of a Swiss Boy. By Dabyl Holme. 

vn. 

Mungo Park's Life and Travels. With a Supplementary 

Chapter, detailing the results of recent Discovery in Africa. 

vm.. 

The Spanish Liquisition: Its Heroes and Martyrs. By 

Janet GtORdon, Author of * Champions of the Beformation,* etc. 

IX. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Allegory. Selected from ' The Spectator.' 
Bei\jamin Franklin : A Biography. 

XL 

WaUaoe, the Hero of Scotland: A Biography. By James 

Patebson. 
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NIMMO'S UNIVERSAL GIFT BOOKS-contmued. 
Epoch Heiii and the Eesnlts of their Lives. By Samuel Neil. 

xm. 

The Mirror of Oharacter. Selected from the Writings of 

OvBBBUBT, Earls, and Butlbb. 

xrv. 

Mei^ of History. By Eminent Writers. 

XV. 

Old World Worthies; or, Classical Biography. Selected 

from Pliitaboh's Lives. 

XVL 

Women of History. By Eminent Writers. 

XVII. 

The World's Way. Lays of Life and Labour. 

xvni. 
The Improvement of the Mind. By Isaac Watts. 

XIX. 

The Man of Business considered in Six Aspects. A Book 

for Young Men. 

XX. 

Stories about Boys. By Ascott B. Hope, Author of ' Stories 

of School Life,' ^ My Schoolboy Friends,' etc etc. 

XXL 

Violet Eivers ; or, Loyal to Duty. A Tale for Girls. By 

Winifred Taylor, Author of * Story of Two Lives,' etc 

*,* This elegant and useful Series of Books has been specially 
prepared for School and College Prizes: they are, however, equall^ 
suitable for General Presentation. In selecting the works for this 
Series, the aim of the Publisher has been to produce books of a perma- 
nent value, interesting in manner and instructive in matter — books that 
youth wiU read eagerly and with profit, and which will be found equally 
attractive in after life. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price ds. 6d., 

lAMLJ PMTERS EOR FIVE WEEKS, 

With Praters fob Special Ocx^asions, and a Table fob Bbadinq 
THE Holt Scriptures throughout the Year. 

By WILLIAM WILSON, Ministeb of Kippew. 

*This is an excellent compendium of family prayers. It will be 
found invaluable to parents and heads of families. The prayers are 
short, well expressed, and the book, as a whole, does the author great 
credit.' — Perth Advertiser, 
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NIMMO'S HALF-CROWN REWARD BOOKS. 

Szti» iodiaoKg 8yo, doth eleganti gilt edges, Ulnstrated, 

price 28. 6d.eiidi. 

I. 

Memorable Tan of Sootiand. 



BT 

Patbiok FkASBK Trux, F.]L&E^ 
Author of *Hlator7 of SooCUnd,* et& 

n. 

&emg the World i 

A Young Bailor's own Story. 
Bt Ohablb KoBDHonr. 

m. 
The Uartyr Mbsioiiazy : 

Five Years in China. 
Bt Bby. Ohablb P. Bush, M.A. 

IV. 

Hy liTew Home: 

A Woman's Diary. 

V. 

Home Heroines: 

Tales for Qirls. 
Bt T. S. Abthur, 

Author of * life's Crowes.* 



TL 

Lessomi from Women's Liyes. 

Bt Sasah J. Halb. 
vn. 

The BoBOYille Family. 

Bt Mrs. A. S. Obb. 
vm. 

Leah. 

Bt Mb& a. S. Obb. 



OhampionsoftheBefoimation. 

The History of Two 
Wanderers. 

XL 

Beattie's Poetical Works. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. 



NIMMO'S TWO SHILLING REWARD BOOKS. 

Foolscap 8yoi, Slnstrated, elegantly bound in cloth extra, bevelled 
boards, gilt back and side, gilt edges, price 2s. each. 



The Far Forth. 



n. 



The Tonng Men of the Bible. 

m. 
The Blade and the Ear. 

A Book for Young Men. 

IV. 

Monarohs of Ooean. 

V. 

Life's drosses, and How to 
Meet them. 



VL 

A Father's Legaoy to his 
Daughters; eto. 

vn. 

GreatMenofEnropean History. 

vm. 

Mountain Patriots. 



Labours of Love: 

A Tale for the Young. 

z. 

Mossdale: 

A Tale for the Young. 

XI, 

The Standard-Bearer ; 

ATale of the Times of Constantine. 



NIMMO'S EIGHTEENPENNY REWARD BOOKS. 

Demy 18mo^ ninstrated, doth extra, gilt edges, price Is. 6d. each. 



Tbe Vioar of Wakefield. 

Poems and Essays. 

Bt OiivsB Goldsmith. 

n. 

JBsop's Fables, 

With Instractiye Applications. 

Bt Db. Obozall. 

m. 

Bimjan's FQgiim's Progress. 

IV. 

The Toung Man-of- War's 
Han; 

A Boy's Voyage ronnd the World. 

V. 

The Treasury of Anecdote : 

Moral and Beligious. 



VL 



The Boy's Own Workshop. 

Br Jacob Abbott. 
vn. 

The Life and Adventores of 
Bobinson Orosoe. 

Ym. 

The History of Sandford 
and Merton. 

IX. 

Eyenings at Home; 

Or, The Juvenile Budget Opened. 

X. 

ITnezpected Fleastires. 

By Mbs. Geoboe Gupples, Author 
of * The Little Oaptain,* eta 



*«* The above Series of elegant and useful books is specially pre- 
pared for the entertainment and instruction of young persons. 

NiMMO'S SUNDAY SCHOOL REWARD BOOKS. 

Foap. 8vo, doth extra, gilt edges, Illustrated, price Is. 6d. each. 



Bible Blessings. 

Bt Bkv. Bichabd Kbwtob. 
n. 

One Hour a Week : 

JxQg.tbo Sible f esiums lor t^t 
m. 

The Best Things. 

Bt Bxv. Bichabd Nbwtov. 

IV. 

Grace Harvey and her 
Oonsinsi 

v. 

Lessons from Bose Hill. 



VI. 

G-reat and Good Women. 

By Lydia H. Siooubnet. 

vn. 

At Home and Abroad. 

vm. 

The Kind Governess. 

IX. 

Ohristmas at the Beacon: 
^ Sale fax % Soung. 

X. 

The Sculptor of Brages. 

Bt Mbs. W. G. Hall. 

XL 

The Swedish Singer. 
^ Sale foitl^ 8 $nrpo». 



isr I im: :m: o'S 

Foolscap 8vo, Oolonred Frontispiece, handsomely bound in doth, 

Uluminated, price Is. each. 



Four Little People and then 

Friends. 

n. 

Elizabeth; oii The Exiles of 

Siberia. 

Paul and Virginia. 

IV. 

Little Threads. 

V. 

Bei\jamin Franklin. 

VL 

Barton Todd. 



vn. 
The Perils of Greatness. 

vm. 

Little Orowns, and How to 

Win Them. 

IX. 

Qreat Siches. 

The Bight Wa7, and the 

Oontrast. 

XI. 

The Daisy's First Winter. 

xn. 

The Man of the Monntain. 



NEW VOLUMES. 



xm. 

Better than Bnbies. Stories 

for the Young, Illustrative of 
Familiar Proverbs. With 62 
Illustrations. 

XIV. 

Experience Teaches, and 

other Stories for the Young, 
Illustrative of Familiar Pro- 
verbs. With 39 Illustrations. 

XV. 

The Happy Eecovery, and 

other Stories for the Young. 
With 26 Illustrations. 

XVI. 

Gratitude and Probity, and 

other Stories for the Young. 
With 21 Illustrations, 
xvu. 

The Two Brothers, and other 

Stories for the Young. With 
13 Illustrations. 
xvui. 

The Yonng Orator, and other 

Stories for the Young. With 
9 Illustrations. 



XIX. 



Simple Stories, to Amnse 

and Instruct Young Beaders. 
With Illustrations. 

XX. 

The Three Friends, and other 

Stories for the Young. With 
Illustrations. 

XXL 

Sybil's Sacrifice, and other 

Stories for the Young. With 
12 Illustrations. 

xxn. 

The Old Shepherd, and other 

Stories for the Young. With 
Illustrations. 

xxin. 

The Tonng Officer, and other 

Stories for the Young. With 
Illustrations. 

xxrv. 

The False Heir, and other 

Stories for the Young. With 
Blustrations. 



NIMMO'S SIXPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Demy 18mO| Illiistratecl, handsomely bound in doth, price 6d. each. 



1. Pearls for Little People. 

2. Great Lessons for Little 

People. 

3. Beason in Ehyme ; A 

Poetry Book for the Young. 

4. iBsop's Little Fable Book. 

5. Grapes from the Great 

Vine. 

6. The Pot of Gold, 



7. Story Piotnres from the 

Bible. 

8. The Tables of Stone: 

Illustrations of the Com- 
mandments. 

9. Ways of Doing Good. 

10. Stories abont onr Dogs. 

By Habriet Beecher Stowb. 

11. The Sed-Winged Goose. 

12. The Hermit of the Hills. 



NEW VOLUMES. 



13. EfBe's Ohnstmas, and 

other Stories. By Adelaide 
Austen. 

14. A Visit to Grandmother, 

and other Stories for the 
Young. 

15. Bible Stories forYonng 

People. By Adelaide 
Austen. 

16. The Little Woodman and 

his Bog Csesar. By Mrs. 
Sherwood. 

17. Among the Honntains : 

Tales for the Young. By 
Adelaide Austen. 

18. Little Gems for Little 

Beaders. 



19. Do yonr Dnty, come what 

will, and other Stories for 
the Young. 

20. Noble Joe: A Tale for 

Children. By Adelaide 
Austen. 

21. Lncy Yemen, and other 

Stories for the Young. 

22. Aneodotes of Favonrite 

Animals told for Children. 
By Adelaide Austen. 

23. Little Henry and his 

Bearer. By Mrs. Sherwood. 

24. The Holidays at Wilton, 

and other Stories. By Ade- 
laide Austen. 



NIMMO'S FOURPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 

The above Series of Books is also kept in Paper Covers, elegantly 
printed in Colours, price 4d. each. 

%* The distinctive features of the New Series of Sixpenny and One Shilling 
Juvenile Books are : The Subjects of each Volnme have been selected with a due 
regard to Instruction and Entertainment ; they are well printed on fine paper ; 
they are Illustrated with Coloured Frontispieces and beautiful Engravings ; and 
they are elegantly bound. 



NIMMO'S POPULAR RELIGIOUS GIFT BOOKS. 



ISiDOi flnelj printed on toned paper, handsomely bound in doth extra, 
hereUed boards, ^ edges, price Is. 6d. each. 

AoroBB the Biver: Twelve Views of Heaven. By Norman 
Haclbod, D.D. *, B. W. Hamiltoh, D.D. ; Bobsbt 8. Gasdubh, 
D.D.; Jambs Hamiliov, D.D.; etc etc. etc. 

n. 
Smblems of Jesos ; or, Illustrations of Emmanuel's Charao- 
ter and Work. 

m. 

Life Thoughts of Eminent Ohristians. 

IV. 

Oomfort for the Desponding. 

V. 

The Chastening of Love. By Joseph Parker, D.D., Man- 
chester. 

VI. 

The Oedar Ohristian. By the Bev. Theodore L. Cuyler. 

vn. 

Consolation for Christian Mothers Bereaved of Little Children. 

vm. 
The Orphan ; or. Words of Comfort for the Fatherless and 
Motherless. 

DT. 

Gladdening Streams ; or, The Waters of the Sanctuary. 
Spirit of the Old Divines. 

XL 

Choice Gleanings from Sacred Writers. 

zn. 

Direction in Prayer. By Peter Grant, D.D., Author of 
* Emblems of Jesus,' eta 

xin. 

Scripture Imagery. By Peter Grant, D.D., Author of ' Em- 
blems of Jesus,' etc 

In crown 8vo, cloth elegant, and gilt edges, price Ss., 

BIBLE STORY TOLD IN VERSE : 

A Sunday Book for the TouKCk 



Grown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s., 

TRIUMPH: 

^fre (STfrristian more tfran (STonqtteror* 

By the Bev. GEORGE PHILIP, M.A., Free St. John's 

Church, Edinburgh. 
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N I M M O'S 

^flplar lleligtfltts Math, 

SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 


I. 

Foolfloap 8yo, handsomely bound in doth extra, antique, 

price 2b. 6d^ 

CHRISTIAN COMFORT. 

Bt thb Auxhob or 'EMBLEMS OF JESUS.' 

n. 

By the same Author, uniform in style and price, 

LIGHT ON THE GRAVE. 

in. 

Uniform in style and price, 

GLIMPSES OF THE <5eLESTIAL CITY, 

AND GUIDE TO THE INHERITANCE. 

QlXit]^ 3[titrotitt(tioii I2 ^i^ 

BEY. JOHN MAOFABLANE, LL.D., 

CLAPHAM, LONDOK. 

NIMMO'S POCKET TREASURIES. 

Miniature 4to, choicely printed on the finest toned paper, and beauti- 
fully bound in a new style, cloth, price Is. each. The Complete 
Set in an elegant Box, price 7s. 6d. 

IV. 

The Table Talk 

of Samuel Johnson. 

LL.D. 

V. 

Gleanings 

from fhe Comedies of 

Shakespeare. 

VL 

Beauties of the 
British Dramatists. 



I. 

A Treasury of Table 

Talk. 

n. 

Epigrams 
and Literary Follies. 

m. 

A Treasury of Poetic 
Gems. 

* A channing little Series, well edited and printed. Kore thoroughly readable 
little books it would be hard to find; there is no padding in them, all is epigram, 
point, poetry, or sound common sense.'— Af^IicAer** Cireukir, 




Demy Svo, bound, prioe ^s. 6d., 

TIE MECEAJnC'S AM STITDElirT'S GUIDE 

nr THS 

DESIGNINa AND CONSTRUCTION OF BENERAL MACHINE QEARINOi 

As Eocentricfl, Screws, Toothed Wheels, eto., and the Drawing of 
Rectilineal and Carved Surfaces ; with Practical Bnles and Details. 

Snnstrateti biit]^ mraterous Original Engtobings. 

EDmn) BT PBANOIS HERBERT JOYNSON, 
Author of * The Metals used in Oonstmction.' 

* As a whole, the work may be commended for Its general correctness, brevity, 
neatness, and the way in which it necessitates the drawing forth from the mental 
stores the technical knowledge stowed away as a ** foundation." .... We may 
remark that many London schools have for some time adopted the examples to 
be foond in Mr. Joynson's work as exercises for youth, and that the said youth 
eventually find them of great use. Surely this is commendation indeed, and with 
this we close a brief notice of a very nicely got-up and creditable volume.' — Eng- 
lish Mechanic , 

*. . . *'The Mechanic's and Student's Guide" is a credit to its author, and a 
boon to the engineering trades of the country.' — North BrMsh Daily Mail, 



In foolscap Svo, elegantly bound in doth and gold, price 2s. 6d., 

THE 

POETICAL WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 

Wfth Illxtstrations BT Eminent Artists. 
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